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MUSIC OF MANY LANDS 
DEOPLES 


UNIT Vill: INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Finlandia 


Jean Srpe.ivs 
Tae Ss, Sasa from the Symphonic Poem, “Finlandia” 
Allegro moderato 


Espressivo 


O tand of lakes and az - are streams a - flow - ing, 
To beau - ty add ed, land of ice ands rig - or, 


—Whose woodsof arch and pine are green al - way, Where can- did 
—Where rein-deer o'er the snow-y tun - dra stray, A gift you 
? 








me from a bove their 
boast that i ile coast-land holds the 





And na-ture’s God is beau-ty rare 
May free-dom’s_spir - it ev-'ry soul trans- 











stow - ing; May it en - dure, Fin - lan 
fig - ure, Andkeep you safe, Fin - lan 
———_—_ ’ 
? 





Courtesy Steinway and Sons, New York | 
from Music of Many Lands and Peoples, Copyright 1932. 


What junior high school student, singing the lyrics written to this magnificent tone poem of Sibelius’, would fail to gain a better 
understanding through music of the conflict now raging in that country? 
This song from one unit of the “Silver Book” is typical of the contents of many of its 14 units. The songs and choruses in 
these units are musical masterpieces drawn from the classical masters, the most authentic folk sources, and the great moderns like 
Sibelius. Every unit, moreover, has a distinctive place in awakening the student to a better understanding of the world about 
him and in bringing to him a lasting pleasure in the heritage of its culture. 
The companion book, MUSIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS—the “Bronze Book” with its 20 units, further extends the 
experience of the student through music of various other peoples and countries. “Trips Abroad” (16 different units) take children 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, Italy, Greece, Japan, China, and to many other countries. 
In addition to such distinctive music, these internationally used books contain pageants and festivals for school use and correlations 
with the dance, art, and instrumental music. In these times when the world needs better understandings as 
a basis for peace, music plays a preeminent interpretative function between nations. 
You cannot afford to be without MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES and MUSIC HIGHWAYS 


AND BYWAYS in your school. 
For further information write 
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Newer than Next Years Fashions a 





POSITIVELY THE FIRST REAL CHANGE IN CORNETS IN MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 








EASY HAND HOLD — 


The design of this Cornet necessitates a change in the 
customary hand hold. Although the Cornet is extremely 
compact, it handles beautifully. The above illustration 
shows how nicely it fits an extremely large hand — the 
hand in this illustration being that of a performer weigh- 
ing two hundred forty pounds. 





This illustration gives front end view of the Cornet as 
it is placed to the lips. Note that, when in proper 
Playing position, the valves are at about a 45° angle. 


Reasonally Priced 


LTHOUGH aa truly superior Instrument, 

the York Air-flow Cornet is actually 
priced substantialiy under prices of recognized 
top-line Cornets. Transparent lacquer, $!00.00. 
Gold lacquer, $102.50. Silver with gold bell, 
$107.50. Deluxe, form-fitting Case, $12.50. 
Super-deluxe Gladstone Bag, genuine leather 
covered, $25.00. 





. . . Easy Terms 


. . . Liberal Allowance 
for your present 
instrument 
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Increased Power — 
Easier Blowing — 


NLY ONCE in a lifetime, comes a Cornet like the York Air-flow. 
A Cornet with tremendously increased power and surprisingly 
easier blowing qualities. You never had anything like it to your lips, 
for it is designed to utilize acoustical principles heretofore ignored in 
Band Instrument construction. At its first public showing at the Mid- 
Winter Clinic at the Eastman School, it created a genuine sensation. 


NOT JUST ANOTHER CORNET — 
YOU MUST PLAY IT TO REALIZE ITS 
SENSATIONAL SUPERIORITY 


Your first reaction is one of surprise — for you had never hoped to play 
a Cornet that responds so freely — and which still is always under per- 
fect control. You will be amazed at its almost limitless power. You will 
find yourself doing things you never before dreamed of doing — and 
the absence of fatigue will be the biggest surprise of all. High notes — 
low notes — all come true, and with a minimum of effort. Truly, here is 
a Cornet that is establishing new standards of Cornet playing. 


Ask Your Dealer — 


Demonstrators have been sent to dealers in principal cities —if not available in your 
city, ask your dealer to get one for you to try. Sold subject to six days trial — but 
six minutes will tell you it's the greatest Cornet ever built. 


TRUMPET NOW IN PREPARATION —: Air-flow Trumpet, similar 
in design, is now in preparation, and will be available shortly. If you're looking 
for a new Trumpet, wait for the York "Air-flow."’ 


YorR«K 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS since 1882 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona School Music Educators Association 
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California School Vocal Association 
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Chicago Public Schools Music Teachers Club 
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MUSIC HISTORY 


By WARREN DWIGHT ALLEN 


Associate Professor of Music and Education 
Chairman, Music Division 
Stanford University 
408 pages illustrated $3.50 


Ons OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT BOOKS in the field of 
musicology that has yet appeared in the English language, this volume 
will be highly valuable to teachers of the history of music, to students 


of comparative philosophies and as a reference book in all cultural courses. 


No other one book presents such an exhaustive scholarly analysis, 
comparison, and criticism of the histories of music which have appeared 


since the year 1600. 


All of the material is thoroughly documented. Frequent extensive 


excerpts, translated into English, are quoted from the music histories of 
many nations and from rare books not easily accessible. 


Part I offers an orderly survey of all “general histories of music” 
which are of any importance. The author analyzes and discusses their 
significance and exposes the existing confusion in thought on the subject 


of music history. 





Part II is concerned with the reconstruction of the subject according 
to modern philosophical thought and provides a way out of confused 
thinking. The philosophical basis which it presents for future study is 


sound and inspiring. 


The comprehensive bibliography at the end of the book— 
315 items listing histories of music in many countries and 
covering the years from 1600 to 1939—furnishes an excep- 
tional source of information to teachers, librarians, students, 


and readers. 


A remarkable book of fascinating facts and illuminating philosophy 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





New York Cincinnati 
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Roszrr DALE PFALTZGRAFF is only 15 years 
old; yet he has won honors which set him apart as a 
youthful musician of unusual promise. As a drummer 
in the Dumont, Iowa, Consolidated School Band, he 
won Ist Division rating in Region 2, National Contest 
at Minneapolis in 1938. On April 9th he appeared as 
guest soloist by special invitation on Frank Simon’s 
Armco Band Broadcast over WLW, playing his Leedy 
Marimba as shown above. “Bob” is not only a fine 
musician but a regular fellow, as well. Won his letter 
on the basketball team and bought his own marimba 
and drums from proceeds of his paper route. 


That’s the kind of stuff from which real stars are 
made. What boy wouldn’t be proud of such success? 
The same opportunities are open to you and you can 
do no better than to follow ‘Bob’s” example. Make 
your try with Leedy instruments — the 


choice of leading professionals for YY . 
more than 40 years. “tie 


LEEDY MANUFACTURING CO. at Your 


123 Leedy Building, Elkhart, Indiana exniele 








“WORLD'S FINEST DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1895” 
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LYON & HEALY—always First with the Latest 





They’re Ready! 


RECORDS 


of National High School 
Band and Orchestra 


MUSIC 


These selections were 
especially recorded by 
the band and orchestra 
at the University of 
Michigan and pressed by 
the Columbia Record 
Company. 
WwW 


Band 
Class A— 
Symphony in C 
Minor—Williams...$4.25 
Manx Overture— 


Class B— 


Niobe Overture— 
DeRubertis......... 2.25 


Sea Pictures Suite 
No. 3—Elgar....... 2.25 


Overture Hongroise 
—Skornicka........ 2.25 


Class C— 
Traveller Overture— 
arr 1.60 


Hero Overture— 
 ccnnesen shine 2.25 


Mantilla—Yoder... 2.25 
Ww 


Orchestra 
Class B— 
Three Brothers 


Overture — Cimar- 
osa-Winter......... $1.60 


Rhythmelodic 
Sketch—Dasch..... 1.60 


Class C— 

Passacaglia and 

Fughetta—Johnson. 1.60 
Ww 


Mail orders immediately filled.... 
Enjoy the convenience of having a 
Charge Account with Lyon & Healy 





WILCOx-GAyY 
RECORDIO 







LET YOUR BAND 
on HEAR THEMSELVES 
pe AS OTHERS HEAR THEM 


PORTABLE RECORDIO (Model A-72) 


Make records periodically of the band and 
orchestra on this compact electrically oper- 
ated set. Records can be “played back” as 
soon as they are “cut”. In strong 

airplane-style case with microphone $7 4.50 


RECORDIO CONSOLE 
(Model A-70) 


A Recorder, Phonograph, Radio, all in one 


Supplies the school, studio or 
home with all types of radio 
broadcasts through this 9-tube 
superheterodyne receiver; 12- 
inch dynamic speaker; hand 
“mike” and “cutting arm” for 
making records; phonograph 


ae 
- i lowboy.. $4 99-95 


6-, 8- and 10-inch blank records 
available at small cost. 











LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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his New Efficient 


URAL RECORDER 


Is the Greatest Modern. 
Aid to Music Instruction | 





cus is the new professional model 16- 
inch Federal Recorder, incorporating 
many new and exclusive features, other 
features up until now included only in 
very high priced commercial recorders— 
and best of all, still moderately priced to 
place it within the reach of every school, 
music studio, orchestra or band. 


OVERHEAD, FULLY ADJUSTABLE 
CUTTING HEAD 


Entirely new design, created to insure 
simplicity of operation and perfect record- 
ings. Entire feed assembly easily removed 
from unit, if desired, for ease in transport- 
ing. A double height cutting head adjust- 
ment permits changing the depth of cut 
while recording. Records on 12’ or 16" discs. 


SPEED-GOVERNOR TURNTABLE 


The 27-pound, heavy duty steel alloy 
turntable acts as a governor or balance 
wheel, which maintains an even, solid 


“SYMPHONIC” 


16 inch model with High 
Fidelity Recorder, Standard 
Radio, Hectric Phonograph 
and Public Address System 


motion and assures a smoothly cut record 
without vibration or speed waves. Simple 
to change speed from 78 to 3343 RPM. 


SOUND MIXING FEATURE 


Two inputs for microphone recording 
having individual volume controls, permit 
sound mixing under complete control of 
the operator. Thus, for example, music 
and the voice of the announcer may be 
recorded simultaneously. Furthermore, 
you can record radio programs and voice 
or music at the same time. 


HIGHEST PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


The Federal is the only recorder checked 
for tone quality and speed fluctuations by 
the Conn Chromatic Stroboscope, which 
measures sound to 1/100th of a semitone. 
Price, in airplane luggage case, complete 
with Dynamic microphone $399 00 
279 


and floor stand 





“LITTLE PRO 12”’ 
A 12 Inch Federal Recorder 


With all of the major features of the “Symphonic 16”, bui 
limited to i2 inch discs, the ‘‘Little Pro 12” is the ideal economy 


v 


FEDERAL RECORDER CO., INC. 


Dept. 1745 
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instrument for schooi use. 
both modern and beautiful. Price, complete with high grade crystal 
microphone, 15-foot shielded cord, and desk stand . . $199.50 


630 So. Wabash Ave. 


Its new airplane luggage styling is 





Chicago, Hlinois 














Notes from the Field 





American Bandmasters Association. 
Recent announcements received from 
President Peter Buys, of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, indicate that an unusually 
rich program has been arranged for the 
annual convention of the American 
Bandmasters Association which will be 
held at Hagerstown, March 10-13. It 
will be noted that the dates have been 
changed from those originally announced 
in order to avoid conflict with the meet- 
ing of the Music Educators National 
Conference at Los Angeles, in which a 
number of leading members of the A.B.A. 
are scheduled to participate. A star 
feature of the program will be the 
Hagerstown Municipal Band, of which 
President Buys is conductor. This band 
will be enlarged for the final concert by 
some thirty players from the Army, 
Navy and: Marine Bands, through the 
coéperation of the conductors, Tom 
Darcy, Charles Benter and William San- 
telman. Other features besides the usual 
routine of business sessions will be a 
special session in charge of associate 
members (this sounds interesting); a 
general session in which Harold Spivacke 
of Washington, D. C., will be principal 
speaker; and a formal dinner with guest 
speakers and entertainment. During the 
convention, members of the association 
will be guests of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians (Local 770), the 
Hagerstown Lodge of the B.P.O. Elks, 
the Hagerstown Broadcasting Company 


and the Moller Organ Works. The offi- 
cial hotel is the Alexander. For in- 
formation regarding convention rates 


address Manager Arley O. Sica. For 
other information, communicate with 
either President Peter Buys, 25 E. An- 
tietam Street, Hagerstown, or Secretary 
Glenn C. Bainum, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 


A Chinese music student, formerly at 
Oberlin, writes of conditions as he 
found them on his return to China: 
“Schools one by one have rushed out 
to other cities. Thanks to the Japs (!) 
many small towns and villages incapa- 
ble of establishing a middle school or 
a good primary grade now have a fairly 
good academy, besides more than one 
middle school. . After the war be- 
gan we have realized an entirely differ- 
ent race. . In the first days of May 
we had a week of Youth Movement Fes- 
tivals. On May 6 two concerts, one in 
the afternoon and another in the even- 
ing, were held in a large movie theater 
two entirely different programs. 
30 organizations and 600 musi- 
cians participated . . choruses of 100 
military training students, 40 or 50 
university students and high school 
girls reverberated, and a good-sized 
band closed the programs with numbers 
by Bizet, Verdi, and Beethoven ... at 
West China Union University and Gin- 
ling College there are weekly concerts, 
All the benefits go to relief.” 


Washington. The Eastern Washing- 
ton School Music Competition-Festival 
is scheduled to be held at Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Che- 
ney; with competition for vocal and 
instrumental solos and small ensembles 
on March 15-16, competitive and non- 
competitive events for large vocal and 
instrumental ensembles on April 12-13. 
Small ensembles will be permitted in 
the non-competitive division as far as 
the time schedule will permit. The 
Executive Director of the festival, which 
is held under the auspices of the East- 
ern Washington Music Association, is 
William L. Rowles of Cheney. 


Over 


Boston to Los Angeles. New England 
Conservatory Department of School Mu- 
sic will be represented at the M.E.N.C. 
biennial meeting by Francis Findlay, 
head of the department, and twelve 
senior students. 
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Select from THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Catalog 
Music by Ameri C 
for SPRING and COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS 
CHORUSES ORCHESTRA CANTATAS 
Treble Voices—S.A. A Day in Venico—Suit : 
Amoroso—Boex (35190)...... $0.12 cari” =~ |( a C. G. Spross 
The Brook—Huerter (35137)... +: Full O : oe Ee VED CAD (Ete, Bett - 0c eros $0.75 
Spring—Huerter (35051)...... 5 ull Orch., $2.50 Sm. Orch., $1.75 | The Rescue of Will S 
tutly. .S. S. M 
Treble Voices—S.S.A. Seon, $2.58 (From “Tales of Robin Hood”) ene 
Boat Song—Ware-Spross (35001) .15 Treble Voices (SA) (Jr. High)........... 60 
bier Boos Cathedral—Hahn +s BAND The Ret f 
( iD. csapaeebeeeéevess ‘ — o 
Let Ty My Life Be Music—Spross Looki U d—Sui Regs me (SSAA “i aa J. L. Gaynor 
> eer 18 ooking pwar uite reble Voices Pisiewbscnese sean -60 
M ’s Song—W. 35063). .20 By John Philip So . 
ree std ie - _- Pos ca oe A Midsummer Night....... Paul Bliss 
D Arranged for Symphonic Band SOGEE VOR GOB) scscssescccscctvesses -60 
waned ome oeaaart (SS .20 
Trees—Hahn (35096)........ .12 | By the Light of the Polar Star... .$5.00 . 
Will o’ the Wisp—Spross (35105) 12 | Beneath the Southern Cross........ 5.00 ate ag ae epecees F. Golson 
Woodland Magic— Wick (35253) "20 Met ont Wee 5.00 reble Voices ( iit Pb ataebbeweenenin 60 
The Woodpecker—Nevin (35275) .12 
A Ballad of Lorraine. .W. G. Hammond 
Treble V oices—S.S.A.A. “Franz Schubert” Overture Treble Voices (SSAA).........+. 50 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin By F. von Suppe Arr.byAnton Weiss | 0 
" sg et pat tas soins .12 | Symph. Band, $5.00 Stand. Band, $4.00 | Venezia (A Day in Venice). .E. Nevin 
ow Sleeps the Crimson Petal— Teele Werees. COBAD is vccccncicsssascsccs 60 
oo lO.) errr rr -15 | Dwellers of the Western World 
Men’s Voices—T.T.B.B. —Suite Near to Nature’s Heart..... W. F. See 
El Capitan ~<a By John Philip Sousa ee rr 60 
- oa i oe . (35342) i oi Arranged for Symphonic Band ee H. Ware 
Ki f ‘ ae | a eee $2.25 Treble Voices (SSAA) (Sop. Solo)....... 75 
| ieee | b>.) eee 3.00 
tentenele Snaa-tipeees The Black Man.................00++ 2.50 | The Land of Heart’s Desire. .E. Nevin 
to 15 rete Wen eee Tales 
Tie Uacich, of Gathenn-Beuen reble Voices D  Wesec cscs 1.00 
S. nctsenegeanenes 12 . 
Se Pale the Stans—Talmades ENSEMBLE meng pieesneuats W. G. Hammond 
seal ae Seer _ 12 Gondoliers (Gondolieri) Men’s Voices (TTBB) (Bar. Solo)....... 40 
ousa 
Pe te re 12 By Ethelbert Nevin Our Colors............C. G. Spross 
wasase) de Gahden—Andrews - For W oodwind Quintet Men’s Voices (TTBB) Ce eeeeeceeereseeeeese -40 
De -- ¢a2eassy Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon | Arie] ...............-F. 
_ a an oon 12) Arr. by Hugh Gordon (34086)....... $1.25 Mixed Voices (SATB)......... : oe ae 
ixe oices—S.A.T.B. 
The Call of Spring—Hawley errr W. G. Hammond 
me SS ceeeennns 12 BAND Mixed Voices (SATB) (Bar. Solo)....... 40 
ol eer .06 MARCHES Nature’s Idyl J. C. Donovan 
1 Am Music—Spross (35334)... .18 —. Stust Vole Gs. : 
pf x i Diksceececddvedensonos 40 
I Love Life—Mana-Zucca for 
CE 24600b66860608 500 12 . 
In Maytime—Speaks (35209).. .10 Field or Massed ———- oe ssi eng” 
Light of the World, We Hail Perf Mixe oices ciate ehddioneeaeeae d 
Thee!—Macfarlane (35331).. .20 ae 
Like — Ex venga slot Stars and Stripes Forever (34002)... The National Flower. ...C. B. Adams 
(35376) nih ipinenacpanieasep rs Mine ieee ee —e i} 50) ousa Mixed Voices (SATB) (S.A.B. Solos).... .60 
“ oo of Nations—Sousa - The Billboard March (34005).J. N. Kiohr | Paul Revere’s Ride. ...A. J. Gantvoort 
NPPFO7) warn nner ncnvenes . The New Colonial March (34004).. Mixed Voices (SATB)..........ceccccscoee 75 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin J weerreesreseetececteseseeeeees R. B. Hall 
(35094) ed nee rite eal ein 10 Bravura March (34076)...... C. E. Duble Ode to Music Mana-Zucca 
7 35953) a Haven—Steinel 10 El Capi ee a. Teoh, | <0. seuss Mixed Voices (SATB).......ccesccssseccee 40 
Rescsstenstntiitecen (Divided . American Spirit (34079)....W. Esberger (Piano, Organ and Orch, Acc.) 
Chorus) (35374) 15 Vigilance March (34092)....J. N. Klohr 
Sone of P Orem (35350). 15 | Cotton Blossoms (34082)..... M. H. Hall | Our Flag............-.- G. F. Root 
s — ). . Price, 75 cents each Mixed Voices (SATB) (Jr. High)........ 50 
7 og ae Forever— 
EN CPO bk canacanese .10 
Mixed V oices—S.A.B. 
ery cima - The John Church Co. 
A Little Dutch Garden—Mead THEODORE PRESSER CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
See. ctacetekcdvewae ea 15 
Mighey, Lak’ a Rose—Nevin ts 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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P-A_ MAKES PRACTICE MO 


RE PERFECT / 





DOGGONE ay = ? 

GOOFY'S RIGHT! = . 

I WORK LIKE = Ke 

A DOG BUT MY* FS 
PLAYING DOESNT / , “i 
IMPROVE... ‘¥ 
I WONDER. 


WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH ME/ 








SAY, YOUR PLAYING 
DON'T SOUND ANY BETTER 
THAN MINE ..YET You 

PRACTICE 2 HOURS A 

DAY To MY 2 HOURS 












i} {lI {| 
































) HEY! I CAN TELL You WHaAT!S IT's YOUR ILL-TUNED, HARD BLOWING 

WRONG ——T WAS IN THE SAME //\||||| INSTRUMENT THATS HOLDING YOU BACK, 

Fix BEFORE I GOTMY P-A ! JERRY.WTIME SPENT PRACTICING 
} I 


\ON tT (S WASTED / GET A 
RA AND 


( SEE THE 
( DIFFERENCE! 





























A REAL TIP... I'M 
GOING To SELL 
DAD ON THAT 


IDEA ToniGHT ! 





e aS 
THAT SOUNDS LIKE ot )) 
= 



























If a Hint Sounds Familiar, Why Not Take It? 
If you're not making the progress you should; if others can play 
circles around you; if practicing seems hard and tiresome for you; 
maybe you need a new instrument. Why not switch to a new P-A, 
enjoy its smooth action, easy playing. Then every rehearsal hour 





you'll see new strides of progress. And with all this, toown and play 
a P-A is a reasonable wish because they are so moderately priced. | 


No Other Instrument Gives So Much, At So Little Cost 


In fine tone quality, P-A’s are of the highest artistic standard, equal to or excel- 
ling many selling at top prices. “Slik-Valves” on P-A cornets and trumpets will 
not corrode, stick, discolor; “Slik-Slides” on P-A trombones will not pit nor cor- 
rode. Fast, smooth action; smart styling, beautiful finishes, handsome cases. No 
other instrument offers so much, at so little cost. See your local music dealer or 
write for the new P-A circular that fully illustrates and describes the very instru- 


ment you should have. Write today, sure. 














A post card requestwill bring avaluable, informative 
SEND FOR folder catalog of Pan-American band instruments. 


FREE BOOK Send for it. A better understanding of the importance 
of a good instrument to your musical career may spare you much fruitless 
work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send now for this free aid. 


Pan-American 


113 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana 1362 
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New M.E.J. Clubs. Music Educators 
Journal Clubs from the following insti- 
tutions have been enrolled since last 


report: Fresno State College. Fresno, 
California (7); Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal 25); Mansfield 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania (16); University of Wis- 
consin, Madison (24). 


Sylvia Voorhees, who for some years 
has been associated with the Educa- 
tional Department of Carl Fischer, Inc., 
recently joined the firm of Charles 
Foley, music publisher, importer and 
dealer, 4 E. Forty-sixth Street, New 
York City. 


Harry Warner, well known in the 
music education field as a representative 
of Sam Fox Publishing Company, re- 
cently resigned his post with Fox in 
order to devote his entire time to his 
store, the Warner Music Company, in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Charles J. Meek, formerly at Georgia 
State College, Milledgeville, has been ap- 
pointed director of instrumental music 
and field representative at Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Alton, Illinois. 


Grace P. Woodman, past president of 
the Southern Conference for Music 
Education (1931) and long prominent in 
the affairs of the National Conference, 
recently announced her retirement from 
the music education field. Mrs. Wood- 
man, formerly at the University of 
North Carolina, is now at Palm Beach, 
Florida, 102 Peruvian Avenue. 


Cc. Scripps Beebee of Centralia Town- 
ship High School, prominently identified 
with the vocal affairs of Region Three 
of the National Competition-Festivals 
and president of the Illinois School Vo- 
eal Association, was married to Mary 
Elizabeth Bell of Centralia December 25. 


New Music Camp at Lake Placid. 
Clarence Wells, director of music in the 
public schools of Orange, New Jersey, 
has purchased, together with three as- 
sociates, Camp Undercliff, on the west 
shore of Lake Placid; and will conduct 
a music camp for boys and girls similar 
to the one with which Mr. Wells has 
been connected for the past six years 
at Chateaugay Lake, New York. The 
new camp comprises thirty-four acres. 
There are fourteen buildings, including 
a large recreation building; eight cot- 
tages equipped with living rooms, fire- 
places and baths; separate dining hall 
and kitchens in one building; twenty 
motor boats, rowboats and canoes; ten- 
nis and all sports; special practice and 
ensemble rooms; and everything that 
could be desired in the way of equip- 
ment. The schedule will include private 
instruction on all instruments, daily 
orchestra and band rehearsals, weekly 
concerts, and participation in all sports, 
including ice skating at the famous 
Lake Placid Arena. 


Public service programs of interest to 
music educators, being featured by the 
National Broadcasting Company over its 
Red and Blue networks, include the 
Radio City Music Hall of the Air (Sun- 
day, 12:00-1:00 P. M., E.S.T. Blue); New 
Friends of Music—chamber music con- 
certs (Sunday, 6:00-7:00 P. M., Blue); 
Music for Young Listeners, a music ap- 
preciation course for young children, 
under the auspices of the Toledo Muse- 
um of Art and the Toledo Junior League 
(Wednesday, 2:00-2:15 P. M., Blue). 


State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, sponsored a music clinic 
December 9 with the college choir, 
symphony orchestra and symphonic 
band, augmented by visiting music ed- 
ucators, participating. The morning 
session was devoted to choral music 
and the afternoon session to instrument- 
al. Conductors were: Chorus — Mary 
Muldowney; Orchestra — Lawrence C. 
Stitt; Band—Irving Cheyette. 
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THE 


ICTOR METHOD 


off CLASS INSTRUCTION 
for BAND ond ORCHESTRA 


By John F. Victor 

























A Complete Comprehensive Ensemble Text for Thirty-Three 
WIND,* STRING, and PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 








ARE ON CITY SUPPLY LIST FOR REQUISITION ‘ 
or uaa vane Gey semen eneneen The OFFICIAL TEXT in Texas Schools 




















Each of the eight carefully graded books in this four year course of instruction comprise 
| sufficient material for a regular eighteen week school term or semester, for individual student, 
group study, or for the entire ensemble of all instruments. Since all known 
} a eee musical figures are adequately presented, and in correct order of progres- 
| cng ner iti d ial is needed. This makes the cost of $1.00 
| ENTIRE ENSEMBLES sion, no additional study material is needed. This makes the cost of 51. 

per book, which the student purchases as used, each semester, a very 


| low expense for the vast amount of valuable material, much of which is elsewhere unobtainable. 














| From the first lessons, each successive assignment prepares the student for the one to 
| follow. All who complete the eight books should be thoroughly prepared to easily sight-read 
any musical composition ever set before them. Book 1 contains all 

necessary explanatory work for each instrument, including beginning eA a 
lessons for individual instruction, or all instruments in the entire group STUDENT'S ABILITY 

| may be started together, beginning with page 29, if preferred. 

















| This being a combination band and orchestra method, especial attention has been devoted 
| toward presenting additional material written in orchestra keys for the string ensemble. This work 





appears in eight extra pages in the back of Books 1 and 2; and sixteen 
extra pages in the rest of the books in the series, in the Violin, Viola, 
ORCHESTRA USE Violoncello, and Contrabass books. This treatment thus makes THE 
| VICTOR METHOD an outstandingly different and valuable method for 
very successful orchestra use. It brings both the wind and string instrument students through 
all of the same musical figures, eliminates the expense of two books for students who may be in 
| both the orchestra and the band, yet gives all instruments sufficient technical studies for their 
own individual or group needs. 


| 

| 

} EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
| METHOD FOR 











' Write your dealer, our distributor for your territory, or our own office, and ask for one of 

| the complete charts, outlining the weekly assignments for this full four year course, and it will | 
be sent to you without any charge. If you are not familiar with THE VICTOR METHOD, a repre- 
sentative lot of these publications will be sent, upon request, without obligation other than postage, 
for fifteen day examination. 


AVE (OU KE) AKIN CRO ELEN 


INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI , OHIO ——————————__ ABILENE , TEXAS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: SUITE SO! UNION CENTRAL BUILDING CINCINNATI, OHIO ~ 
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fon apringtime programs 





OPERETTAS 


FOR CHILDREN 


Goldilocks and the Bears... Henry P. Cross $1.00 
Peter Rabbit...... Henry P. Cross 80 
Lady-Bug, Lady-Bug Samuel R. Gaines 1.00 
The Magic Cross.. Eduardo Marzo 75 
The Wedding of Daisy 

and Buttercup ..... Richard Moss 80 
Happiness Highway. H. B. Nohavec 80 
The Fairy Rose.. Eliza M. Woods 80 
The Runaway Song Eliza M. Woods __s1.00 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Ed. F. Johnston 
Pocahontas . Ed. F. Johnston 
The Bo’sn’s Bride W. Rhys-Herbert 
Bulbul W. Rhys-Herbert 
Sylvia W. Rhys-Herbert 
Following Foster's Footsteps. G. B. Nevin 


The above may be had on approval 





Publications of Character 





Fischer t bro. 
ugwest 40% st. 


new york 





Oklahoma Interscholastic Music Con- 
test. A sixty-two page bulletin of gen- 
eral information, rules and music lists 
testifies to the extent and importance of 
these events in Oklahoma—one of the 
pioneer states in the development of 
music competitions between high schools, 
the first contests having been held in 
1910. 

Elimination contests will be held this 
spring in nine districts as follows: Ada, 
East Central State College, April 11-13, 
Harlo E. McCall, chairman; Alva, North- 
western State College, April 12-13, E. B. 
L. Hardy, chairman; Durant, Southeast- 
ern State College, April 11-13, Hans P. 
Jorgensen, chairman; Goodwell, Panhan- 
dle Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
April 11-13, Clarence Brady, chairman; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, April 12-13, Dean Clarence Burg, 
chairman; Tahlequah, Northeastern State 
College, April 11-13, Henri Minsky, chair- 
man; Tonkawa, University Preparatory 
School and Junior College, April 12-13, 
Rhoda M. Sharp, chairman; Tulsa, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, April 11-13, Roger 
Fenn, chairman; Weatherford, South- 
western State College of Diversified 
Occupations, March 28-30, Dick Jewel, 
chairman. 

The State Final Instrumental Meet is 
scheduled to be held at Norman at the 
University of Oklahoma, April 25-27, un- 
der the direction of William R. Weh- 
rend; the State Final Vocal Meet at 
Stillwater, at the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, May 2-3, under the direction of 
Boh. Makovsky. 


Eastern Arizona Music Festival will 
be held at Gila Junior College, Thatcher, 
April 26-27. Events included will be 
band, orchestra, chorus, instrumental and 
vocal solos, small instrumental ensem- 
bles and small vocal ensembles. Evan 
A. Madsen of Thatcher is chairman. 
Other festivals scheduled are: Northern 
Arizona, at Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Flagstaff, Eldon A. Ardrey, chair- 
man; Central Arizona, at Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Robert Lyon, 
chairman; Southern Arizona, at Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, Hartley D. Sny- 
der, chairman. 


Erratum. A correction is brought to 
our attention in connection with the 
news item about the Northern Indiana 
School Band and Orchestra Association, 
which appeared in the December Jour- 
nal. Don Wilson is chairman of the 
Third (or Fowler) District, rather than 
Harold Sarig. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EpvucaTors JOURNAL 








Have you seen or are you planning to see 


SWANEE 


The new Stephen Foster Film? 


Read THE BARD OF PITTSBURGH 


Brief Foster biography by Edwin N. C. Barnes, Head, Dept. of Music, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C., and Executive Secretary of the Stephen Foster Memorial Foundation. 


Other Titles by Dr. Barnes are: From Plymouth Rock to Tin Pan Alley, American 
Women in Creative Music and Should Lowell Mason Come to Town. 
Single copies, 50c; 4 copies, $1.40 
Box 4410, Brookland Station 


Music Education Publications ° WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















of Funland 
by singing 


JEAN SIBELIUS’ 
“ONWARD, YE PEOPLES!” 


the text of which symbolizes 
the heroic spirit of Finland: 
Onward, ye peoples, 

strive for the Light! 
The Light that the Lord 

hath given us for our guide. 


Published for 


S.A.T.B. S.S.A. 
T.T.B.B. S.A. 


with Piano Accompaniment 
15 cents each 


Special Acc. for Piano and Organ .40 
Organ Solo .50 


Small Orch. 1.25 Full Orch 1.75 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
17 W. 46th Street New York 
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A FINE COLLECTION FOR YOUNG BANDS 


ALL-CLASSIC 


BAND BOOK 





Haydn 





Mendelssohn 





Schumann 


Mozart 





Db Piccolo 

Cc Piccolo 

C Flute 

E> Clarinet 

Solo and ist Bb Clarinet 
2nd Bb Clarinet 

3rd Bh Clarinet 

Ep Alto Clarinet 

Bb Bass Clarinet 





Beethoven Bach 





Arranged by 
ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 





Handel 


CONTENTS 
RE Sk iad ei teneekeanenin Franz Joseph Haydn 
eS cantgs Sere pd Wiel ncale SR Robert Schumann 
RE ee ee re Johann Sebastian Bach 
rrr Robert Schumann 
RS tlie es. 6.5 ce CRe weak een ree oes Padre Martini 
Sf rere er ....Franz Schubert 
res nd eas a aude see eee Ludwig van Beethoven Gluck 
clad oe bor ce cms ick 6:9 hh a oe Felix Mendelssohn 
ee Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
I ago ou 5g. de es os dm Ok Giuseppe Verdi 
ey rere George Frederic Handel 
aig ss kxes heehee wre Johann Sebastian Bach 
CE ie kcdese donee ener deee eae Franz Schubert 
8 eee reer ree Franz Joseph Haydn 
ne oct ckedwaeedcenddcaneee George Frederic Handel 
etch ah AMS ahaa ee heed Christoph W. von Gluck 


Gems from the writings of the great music masters, in- 
troduced in the repertory of the young band during its first 
year, develop an appreciation for the best in music. In 
this collection these bits from symphonies and compositions 
in the larger forms have been attractively titled and 
brought within the playing capabilities of new bands. As 
will be noted below, a complete instrumentation is available, 
but smaller groups can give a satisfactory performance as 
the harmony is complete with the Clarinets and Brasses. 
Each arrangement calls for different treatment — legato, 
staccato, soft-tonguing, ete., and ample rehearsal numbers 
are placed advantageously throughout all parts. Special 
attention has been given to the Percussion parts. The 
Piano part can be used for rehearsals and as a Conductor's 
Score. 


Parts, 30¢ each Conductor (Piano), 50c 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Oboe Solo and ist Bb Cornet 

Bassoon (Trumpet or Sop. Sax.) 

Bb Soprano Saxophone 2nd Bb Cornet (Trumpet) 
(Solo Bb Cornet) 3rd Bb Cornet (Trumpet) 

ist Ep Alto Saxophone Ist Eb Horn (Alto) 

2nd Eb Alto Saxophone 2nd Eb Horn (Alto) 

Bb Tenor Saxophone ist Horn in F 

Eb Baritone Saxophone 2nd Horn in F 

Bb Bass Saxophone 1st Trombone (Bass Clef) 
(Bb Bass, Treble Clef) 


A Publication of 
THEODORE PRESSER COoO., 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Verdi 





2nd Trombone (Bass Clef) 

3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 

Ist and 2nd Trombones 
(Treble Clef) or Tenors 

Baritone (Bass Clef) or 
Euphonium 

Baritone (Treble Clef) 

Basses 

Timpani, Drums, etc. 

Conductor (Piano) 











Martini 
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C PAUL HERFURTH 


©. each part. 10 cent 


Meme Ace | Condueter)*#! 00 


Je BOSTON Music @ 
BOSTON. MASS 

















Start the yoar 


WITH THE 
RIGHT MATERIAL 


“ALL POPULAR 
ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO” 


Compiled and Arranged by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH 

















Victory March—Herfurth 

Jolly Fellows—Herfurth 
Summer Breezes—Underwood, Jr. 
Graduation Overture—Herfurth 
At the Races—Ellwood 
Mexicana (Tango)—Herfurth 
The Skyliner—Felker 

Desert Sands—Herfurth 
Playful Rondo—Greene 
Canzonetta—Hollaender 
School Spirit—Raymond 

In Old Russia—Herfurth 
Progress of Youth—Herfurth 


Ist Violin 

Violin ObbIl. 

2nd Violin 

Viola 

Violoncello, or Bassoon 
String Bass 

Flute 

Oboe, or C. Sop. Sax. 
Ist Bh Clar. 

2nd Bh Clar. 


Price, ea. pt. 50 cents 


116 Boylston Street 





CONTENTS 


June Nights—Herfurth 

Red and Blue—Woodrow 

Amaryllis—Ghys 

Processional March (Norma)—Bellini 

Children’s Prayer—Humperdinck 

Theme, String Quartet, Op. 29 — 
Schubert 

Choral—Weiss 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing — 
Mendelssohn 

Deck the Halls—Old Welsh Air 

Melody—Haydn 

Home on the Range—Cowboy Song 


Old Folks at Home—Foster 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Eb Alto Sax. 

Bb Ten. Sax. 

Bassoon or Violoncello 

lst Bh Cornet 

2nd Bh Cornet 

Trombone, or Baritone 
(Bass Clef and Treble Clef) 

Horns in F 

Horns in Eb 

Tuba 

Drums 


Piano Acc. (Conductor) 


Piano Acc. (Cond.) $1.00 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


Boston, Mass. 








+. 
lo 


ciry 


I enclose $1.00, the subscription price for one year, beginning with the 


Signed 


Mail to Music Educators Nat’! Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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The Annual Instrumental Music Clinic 
sponsored by Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, will be held February 29- 
March 2 at the Instrumental Music 
Building, 790 West Warren Avenue. 
The High School Clinic Band and Clinic 
Orchestra composed of players from 
Michigan high schools will give a joint 
concert with Wayne University Concert 
Band (Graham T. Overgard, director) on 
March 1 in MacKenzie High School 
Auditorium. Conway Peters will con- 
duct the clinic orchestra; and King 
Stacy, Philbert Hargrave and Homer 
Hazelton the clinic band. A dinner for 
superintendents, principals, music edu- 
cators and the players in the clinic or- 
ganizations is scheduled preceding the 
concert. Guest speakers at the dinner 
will include Karl W. Bigelow of Colum- 
bia University and Samuel Gardner of 
the Juilliard Foundation. 

Committee chairmen working on ar- 
rangements for the clinic are W. E. 
Lessenger, Homer G. LaGassey, Arthur 
H. J. Searle, Mr. Hazelton, William En- 
gel and Theodore Armstrong. 


The Eighth Annual Conference on 
Church Music, sponsored by Northwest- 
ern University, Department of Church 
and Choral Music, was held January 8 
at the First Baptist Church in Evanston, 
Illinois. Horace Whitehouse, professor 
of organ and church music at North- 
western, was chairman of the meet- 
ings. The afternoon and evening ses- 
sions were under the auspices of the 
Illinois Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. Among topics of discus- 
sion were “New Outlets in Church 
Music” (Lloyd Morey): “Music and 
Worship in Church Education” (Frank 
McKibben); “The Opportunities and 
Problems of the Organist in the 
Liturgical and Non-Liturgical Serv- 
ice”’ (William Lester and _ Lester 
W. Groom); “Mediaeval Polyphony, 
Accompanied and Unaccompanied” (Rev. 
Dom. A. Hughes); “Some Observations 
on Organ and Choral History in the 
Last Three Decades” (S. E. Gruenstein). 
In the morning the Northwestern Uni- 
versity A Cappella Choir, George How- 
erton, director, gave a concert and at 
the evening meeting an organ concert 
sponsored by the American Guild of 
Organists was featured. 


South Carolina Education Association’s 
convention in Greenville, March 13-15, 
will feature an All-State High School 
Chorus of 1,000 students, directed by 
Edward T. Gavin of the Columbia City 
Schools. The Association is sponsoring 
the event directly, with J. P. Coates, 
Association secretary, sending out in- 
structions to the schools participating. 


Cc. A. Baker, well-known in the music 
education field, who has been on the 
staff of the Collegio Baptista, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, died November 22. 


Wilberforce Whiteman, who retired a 
number of years ago after thirty-eight 
years of service as supervisor of music 
at Denver, Colorado, died last Decem- 
ber at the age of eighty-two. Mr. 
Whiteman was the father of Paul 


Whiteman, jazz orchestra leader. 


Holroyd Andrews, known familiarly 
to his many friends in the music pub- 
lishing field as “Pop,” passed away re- 
cently at his home in Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts. Respected and esteemed by 
everyone who knew him, Mr. Andrews 
was associated successively with George 
Maxwell, Boston Music Company, G. 
Schirmer, Oliver Ditson and Theodore 
Presser companies. He had retired 


from the last-named company in 19387. 


Emil Pflock, associated with the Bos- 
ton Music Company for over twenty 
years and one of the best-liked repre- 
sentatives of the music trade—a modest 
and unassuming man— died November 
10 at the age of fifty-three. His pass- 
ing came as a considerable shock to his 
many friends from coast to coast. 
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WHEN THE GREAT MOMENT ARRIVES 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON A GRETSCH... 


SCHOOL DESIGNED - SCHOOL TESTED - SCHOOL APPROVED 


... for instance, in the FAMOUS CORNET SOLO 
from the “STRADELLA” OVERTURE 
—best played on a GRETSCH “PATHFINDER” 


Great music demands great instruments... as in the cial GLADSTONE case with room for music stand, music 


The GRETSCH MUSICAL APTITUDE a 


it saves classroom time an 


colorful cornet solo from the overture to Flotow’s opera 
“Stradella.” Here is a musical high-spot requiring tone, 
exactness, volume in reserve. Failure of the cornetist at 
such a moment means failure for the entire orchestral 


effect. 


See that your cornetist, therefore, is equipped with a 
GretscH “PATHFINDER” CorNeT . . . a popular priced 
instrument designed and expertly adapted to school use, 
which, like everything bearing the GretscH name, never 
lets its owner down when the great moment arrives! Not 
only is it smartly streamlined in design, but it is depend- 
able in its superior tuning, its exquisite tonal qualities and 
in its quick valve response for rapid fingering. Standard 


equipment includes lyre, mouth-piece and GretscH-Spe- 


+ MUSIC EDUCATORS * 
use the GRETSCH TALENT-TEST 


nd TALENT TEST 


scientifically determines the receptivity of — — 
the study of music. It detects hidden talent; it e os , 
the grading of students according to their musical a r y 
d effort for instructors, and in 
creases the enrollments in classes devoted to the study . 
instrumental music. It is used in hundreds of educationa 
institutions where successful musical units have been wa 
veloped to a high state of efficiency. Available—FREE 
to your school through the local GRETSCH dealer-agency. 


and instruction material (unfolded) and assortment of 


mutes. 


GRETSCH INSTRUMENTS AROUSE 
STUDENT INTEREST IN MUSIC 


The GretscH “PATHFINDER” Cornet is only one of 
scores of outstanding GreTscH musical instruments spe- 
cifically designed to create student interest in the study of 
music. They encourage the formation of school bands, or- 
chestras and smaller units. Gretscu sales-plans for schools 
and institutions offer easy terms for the purchase of stand- 
ard instruments of highest quality, either individually or in 
groups. Your local Gretscu dealer will gladly furnish 
full information about prices and arrange Free demon- 


stration. Simply fill out the coupon below. 


the FRED. GRETSCH wc. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


529 SO. WABASH AVE. 60 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FRED. GRETSCH MBG. CO., 
Dept. ME11, 529 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation full particulars about 
your famous line of ScHoot DESIGNED, SCHOOL 
TesTED, SCHOOL AppROvVED Musical Instruments. 


a ees 
Street Address te 
City and State 





ANNOUNCING 


A New Course in Music Appreciation 





MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH MUSIC 


To increase the enjoyment of present musical experience . . . To stimulate 
the desire for good music and for richer musical experiences . . . To increase a 
sense of familiarity with music and a sense of power in understanding music... 
To develop ability to follow lines of melody and rhythmic patterns . . .To 
develop a sensitiveness to tone color . . . To arouse intellectual curiosity con- 


cerning music. 


Four books for pupils 
PRELUDE PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD NEW HORIZONS 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Two books for teachers 
THE PILOT THE MENTOR 


This new course for upper elementary grades, junior high school, or 
senior high school lets music speak for itself. It is abundantly illustrated with 
musical themes and rhythmic patterns. Recorded material for use with this 


course is from the RCA Victor catalogue. 


Ready in the spring of 1940 


Gama 
UE 


GINN AND COMPANY \& 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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To Journal Advertisers, Readers—and Owners 


HIS ISSUE of the Music Epucators JouRNAL estab- 

lishes a new high record for net paid circulation— 
and also breaks all records of its twenty-six years 
for total circulation. Progress has been steadily up- 
ward since the JouRNAL was placed on a subscription 
basis in 1930. This development obviously parallels 
the growth and extension of activities administered by 
the Music Educators National Conference, and the 
increasing number of affiliate organizations for which 
the JOURNAL is the official national magazine. Al- 
though the JourNaLt has no subscription promotion 
department other than the organizations which it serves, 
there has been consistent growth also in the number 
of subscriptions other than those which are included 
with membership fees; further, there has been large 
increase in the number of teacher-training schools which 
use the magazine in their public school music classes. 
During the last two or three months, nearly one thou- 
sand senior students of music education have joined the 
JournaL family through their “M.E.J.” clubs. Library 
subscriptions have increased—and so on. 

The success of the magazine—its influence, prestige 
and usefulness in the school music field, as well as its 
value as an advertising medium—are, of course, all 
attributable to the JourNAL’s relationship to the suc- 
cessful cooperative movement which began when the 
Conference was organized at Keokuk in 1907. Indeed, 
the JOURNAL is in itself a codperative enterprise in which 
members and friends of the M.E.N.C. and its associated 
organizations participate, together with the firms and 
individuals in the commercial field. 

To the Editorial Board and the headquarters staff it 
gives particular satisfaction to assure members of the 
organization—who are the JourNAL “stockholders’— 
that the faith and the support accorded the official maga- 
zine by advertisers are justified and rewarded by superior 
values afforded by the magazine on its merits as an 
advertising medium. And no matter how we assort 
causes and effects, contributions and benefits, it must be 
remembered that this continued loyalty of the adver- 
tisers, with the resulting revenue turned into the Con- 
ference general fund, has very much to do with the 
present status of the Conference and the purpose it 
espouses—and, therefore, with the professional well- 
being of the individuals in whose interest the organiza- 
tion was founded and is maintained. Keeping all factors 
in proper balance, it is well to remind ourselves occa- 
sionally that in the sphere of music education as weil as 
in other realms of endeavor, the welfare, economic and 
otherwise, of all contributing elements is a composite of 
the welfare of all. Certainly, in our field it is difficult 
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to draw lines at any points where it would appear logical 
to divide what we refer to as educational, musical, social, 
professional and commercial interests. 

There is an underlying philosophy in all this which 
needs no further presentation than the suggestion. In the 
light of this philosophy, it seems likely that all readers 
will agree that it is not merely a matter of appreciation, 
but one of good judgment and policy, for all members 
of the Conference, the National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Associations, the affiliated state organizations 
—indeed all persons interested in music education—to 
take the fullest advantage of the commodities, services, 
new devices and materials made available by JouRNAL 
advertisers and described in the announcements of the 
various firms. 

Inasmuch as the Music Education Exhibitors Associa- 
tion is also served by the JourRNAL as official magazine, 
this valuable and universally esteemed auxiliary of the 
Conference most assuredly is entitled to mention by 
name here, along with the organizations referred to 
above. Of course, the message to the member firms is 
included, by inference, in the foregoing paragraphs, but 
lest the deductions of some alert minds betray the sin- 
cere spirit of this expression, we hastily and righteously 
disavow even remote suspicion of an original and deli- 
cate approach to space solicitation. It might, however, 
be permissible to pass along word to the advertising 
departments that up to now there has been no change in 
JouRNAL advertising rates since 1930! 


© 


OME time ago a committee was appointed to collect 

books, records, charts and other memorabilia sig- 
nificant in the history of the Conference. Frances 
Elliott Clark, chairman of the committee, reports good 
progress in this large and important undertaking. Recent 
news is to the effect that provision is being made to 
house the archives in the Library of Congress. The 
reasons given by President Curtis in support of the 
request for such recognition of the Conference by the 
Library of Congress are worthy of perusal by any mem- 
ber of the organization—especially i in case one feels his 
pride and faith in the Conference slipping: 

“The Music Educators National Conference is the 
top- -ranking professional organization in the field of 
music education in the United States. Organized in 
1907, the Conference, during the thirty-three years of its 
existence, has worked unceasingly for the improvement 
of music teaching in the schools of our country; and it 
can be safely said that the present excellence of musical 
performance and the richness of the music curriculum 
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of the schools of America are due largely to the efforts 
of the Music Educators National Conference. Because 
of its contribution to the schools of the nation and the 
culture of its people, the Conference has become, in a 
sense, a national institution and it therefore seems ap- 
propriate to have the privilege of depositing in the 
Library of Congress the various archives of the or- 
ganization.” 
Official Pages 

OMEONE recently asked why the Headquarters Page 

has not appeared in certain issues of the JOURNAL. 
The simplest explanation is that the Headquarters Page 
is never omitted when there are announcements or other 
official material which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Conference members and JoURNAL readers. 
There is a Headquarters Page this month—and a very 
important one from the standpoint of official news and 





announcements. 

In further discussion of official pages or columns in 
the JOURNAL, it should be said that some time ago the 
Editorial Board, as the result of discussions with presi- 
dents and other officers, adopted an “If and When 
Policy.” That is to say, official material is accorded the 
maximum space required if and when such material, in 
the judgment of the officers, should be presented through 
the columns of the magazine. Indeed, the presidents of 
the National and Sectional Conferences and the auxiliary 
organizations long since have begged for relief from the 
burden of preparing a set page or certain amount of 
material for each issue, willy-nilly, whether or not at the 
time of issue the announcements, reports or news are at 
hand to provide contents for the assigned space. After 
all, the organization officers are busy folks and there is 
no reason to insist that, simply to follow a precedent, 
these officers must rack their brains for space fillers. 

Under the policy as followed now, there are two broad 
benefits to all JourNAL readers: (1) All published 
material of official nature is important, timely and in- 
teresting to persons concerned with the organization and 
its activities. (2) Space is conserved for other material 
of general interest and value. And, thanks to the in- 
creasing number of music educators and groups who are 
cooperating with the Editorial Board, there is always an 
abundance of worthy material. 

Speaking of presidents, this issue contains not only a 
very important contribution from President Curtis in 
his presentation of program plans for Los Angeles, but 
there is also a supporting contribution from Superin- 
tendent Vierling Kersey who, with President Curtis, will 
be co-host to the biennial convention. 

In the next issue, and the subsequent issue, there will 
be important messages from the presidents of the Sec- 
tional Conferences. 


A Toast to a Pioneer Music Educator 


HE many friends of Ralph Lyman Baldwin will hear 
Ter his retirement from active teaching with mingled 
emotions—glad for Ralph, who after a long and suc- 
cessful tenure, has rightfully earned a rest, and sorry 
for the rest of us, and for public school music, that he 
will no longer be active on the firing line. 

For many years the name Ralph Baldwin has stood 
for that type of school music which is honest and sin- 
cere, which tolerates no shams, and which demands the 
highest ideals and standards of accomplishment. Be- 
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ginning his career as a teacher in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, with Sterrie A. Weaver as his oracle, Mr. 
Baldwin fought long and hard for the recognition which 
he felt music should have in public school education. 
This recognition, however, he felt must come only after 
worthy accomplishments had been established, when the 
students had made sincere progress. Early in the pres- 
ent century he was called to Hartford, Connecticut, 
where he has remained since to enjoy a successful ca- 
reer in the school system of that city. 

Mr. Baldwin, however, has not limited his musical 
activities to the schools alone. In Northampton he was 
conductor of the Northampton Men’s Choral Club, 
and in Hartford he guided the destinies of a similar 
group for many years. These experiences gained for 
him the conductorship of the Mendelssohn (Mens) 
Glee Club in New York City, many members of which 
are professional singers. 

In the realm of composition he has also made a very 
lasting name for himself, having many part songs and 
compositions for other media in the catalogs of several 
publishers. Mr. Baldwin has been for many years 
identified with the work of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, was one of the founders and served 
as president of the Eastern Music Educators Confer- 
ence in 1919 and has been a member of the Music 
Educators National Conference since the first years of 
its existence. 

Lest this sound too much like an obituary, let us 
say that Ralph Lyman Baldwin is still very much alive, 
and we shall undoubtedly hear much from him, even 
though he is in retirement. 

A toast to our co-worker and friend! 
GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 


The Business Phase of Music Teaching 


a and administration have come to play an 
important part in the activities of the music educator. 
Sometimes his “office work” presents him with some of 
his most persistent problems. As an aid in dealing with 
these problems, the Music Education Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation announces the publication, with the approval of 
the Executive Committee of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, of The Business Handbook of Music 
Education. This bulletin is designed to assist the music 
educator in his business relations with the firms from 
whom he secures materials and services. It treats such 
matters as how to establish acquaintance and contact with 
firms ; correspondence ; how to handle orders for music, 
instruments, uniforms, equipment, etc. ; accounts ; broad- 
cast permissions ; the copyright law; information about 
teachers agencies ; and instructions on shipping. A com- 
plete directory of the member firms of the Exhibitors 
Association is included in the bulletin. In addition to 
the city and street addresses of all offices of all firms, 
there is a brief description of the products and services 
of each. 

Believing that the young instructor who is just enter- 
ing service can be greatly benefited by such a publication, 
the Exhibitors Association is distributing, without 
charge, to all colleges, universities and conservatories 
which offer training leading to degrees or certificates in 
music education, a number of copies sufficient for pres- 
entation to all students who will graduate in the spring 
of 1940. 

Announcement of this offer has been mailed by the 
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Conference office to training schools throughout the 
country and their requests and estimates of the number 
of copies needed are now being received. If you are in 
charge of a music education training department and 
have not received this announcement, please write to 
the Conference office and state the number of senior 
music education students who are enrolled in your school. 


Music Teachers’ National Association 

'4E RECENT convention of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
Tae Association in Kansas City was one of the 
most successful in the history of the organization. Com- 
bining with the M.T.N.A. in this meeting were the 
National Association of Schools of Music, Kansas State 
Music Teachers Association, Missouri Music Teachers 
Association and the Mid-Western Section of the Amer- 
ican Musicological Society, the total registration being 
well over 1,500. Generous attendance at all sessions 
evidenced keen interest in the program arranged by 
President Edwin Hughes in collaboration with the presi- 
dents of the codperating organizations. 

President-Elect Warren D. Allen of Stanford Uni- 
versity most assuredly takes over the reins of a healthy 
organization, which, at the venerable age of 64 years, 
is a striking demonstration of the spirit of perpetual 
youth and unfailing vigor. Mr. Allen, well known to 
readers of the JouRNAL through his active participation 
in the activities of the Conference as well as in the 
affairs of the M.T.N.A., will have hearty support of a 
host of friends. Other new M.T.N.A. officers are: Vice- 
President—Homer G. Mowe, New York City ; Editor— 
Theodore M. Finney, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary D. M. 
Swarthout of the University of Kansas, and Treasurer 
Oscar Demmler of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, were 
reélected. Elected to the Executive Committee were 
Carlyle Scott, John A. Hoffman, Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
C. V. Buttelman and Karl W. Gehrkens. The latter 
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retires from the editorship after twenty-two vears’ 
service, which included editing the annual volume of the 
M.T.N.A.—an outstanding record in which the JouRNAL 
admits a bit of pride because of Mr. Gehrkens’ official 
connection with the National Conference as past presi- 
dent, as a former member of the Executive Committee 
and as a member of the Editorial Board of the JouRNAL 
since 1930. 

Howard Hanson was reélected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music. Other officers 
for the year are: Burnet C. Tuthill, Southwestern Col- 
lege, Memphis, Secretary; Albert Riemenschneider, 
Treasurer, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, O. 





The Ithaca Alumni Glee Club Reunion 

HE PROBLEM of how to make use of our singing 
Saw has been partially solved, at least in Ithaca, 
New York, where Laura Bryant has developed from 
small beginnings in 1909 a remarkable annual Thanks- 
giving concert, with the high school glee clubs and the 
glee club alumni joining forces. The spirit of Hollis 
Dann must have been present on Thursday, November 
23, when this year’s program was given, and he would 
have been pleased though not surprised that the seed of 
his planting in 1887 had produced such an abundant 
harvest. 

There are several evidences of superior public school 
music work, one of which certainly is the nostalgia which 
makes the alumni come back again and again to take 
their place in glee club and chorus. This makes music 
teachers feel that what they have been working at is 
worth while. 

Ithaca is to be congratulated upon a half-century of 
music education under the leadership of two persons of 
such commanding ability as Hollis Dann and Laura 
3ryant. May this be always true, not only there but 
everywhere. EDWARD B. BIRGE 


a : —~ 2 0 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE EASTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE 


Four years ago a large party of Western members attended the national meeting in New York City and renewed 


East greets West! ; 
the invitation to the Conference to come to the 
“Seminar Special,”’ which you have heard about. 


oast. 


Now Eastern members are helping promote a special train to Los Angeles — the 
The above picture was made at a meeting in Atlantic City—the same day the Executive 


Committee endorsed President Gildersleeve’s plan for a “Seminar En Route.’’ That, no doubt, is the reason for the happy smiles. In 


the picture, left to right, seated, are: 


Samuel A. W. Peck, Treasurer, Reading, Mass.; Glenn Gildersleeve, President, Dover, 


Del.; Mary 


C. Donovan, Secretary, Greenwich, Conn.; F. Colwell Conklin, First Vice-President, Larchmont, N. Y.; John H. Jaquish, Second Vice- 


President, Atlantic City, N. J. Standing, left to right: 


adelphia, Pa.; George L. Lindsay, National Director, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. V. 


rector, Fredonia, N. Y.; Thomas Wilson, Director, Elizabeth, N. 
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Irving Cheyette, Director, Indiana, Pa.; George P. Spangler, Director, Phil- 


Buttelman, Executive Secretary; Francis H. Diers, Di- 


Absent: Francis Findlay, National Director, Boston, Mass. 
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, pemyers as I do in the educational, character-form- 


ing mission of music as well as in the musical and 
likewise character-building commission of the public 
school teacher, I have long felt that a fruitful, unwritten, 
yet clearly understood alliance between the public school 
teachers of music and the composers of music for the 
films would be of mutual advantage. 

Observing music in the films rather closely for the 
past decade, I concluded as early as 1929 that the film 
scores could accomplish several objectives. They could 
stimulate appreciation for music among millions of peo- 
ple. I felt, then, that the films would prove the largest, 
even though temporarily an expressionally limited, cre- 
ative outlet for composers living in this country. I had 
come to that conclusion after hearing within a short 
time the film-version of Kern’s “Show Boat” and Cecil 
Copping’s English folk song and sea chantey score for 
“Divine Lady.” Here was American music, rooted in 
a truly American atmosphere; while the Nelsonian pic- 
ture showed how much folk song music could be brought 
to public attention. This music could be saved from 
oblivion without archaeological exhortations to the man 
in the street or to the boy and the girl in the schoolroom 
to remember one of their finest heritages—that of folk- 
lore in general. 

I think my prediction has been borne out, consider- 
ing relatively recent motion picture scores such as those 
written by Max Steiner for “Gone with the Wind” 
(containing some thirty traditional song themes) ; the 
music for “Stage Coach,” largely from the pen of Rich- 
ard Hageman (seventeen traditional songs); “Man of 
Conquest,” the music for which was written by Victor 
Young (likewise largely folkloristic) ; to mention only 
a few—and I could add a dozen more titles of pictures 
recently shown or to be released soon. 

If one pauses to reflect on an audience of the size 
such as that anticipated to witness “Gone with the 
Wind” (it is expected that at least 60,000,000 Ameri- 
cans will see the picture during the coming fifteen 
months), an idea can be gathered of the importance of 
motion picture music, provided it is good music, and 
provided, moreover, that its best, and also its less worth- 
while qualities, are pointed out. 

3ut, quite apart from the folkloristic value of film 
music, the taste-forming influence of an average of 200 
films a year which lend themselves to musical discus- 
sion is a force to be considered and to be marshalled by 
those whose duty and privilege it is to shape the course 
of music in this country. In other words, the school 
music teacher—a little bored, perchance, by curricular 
school music examples, binary forms and the relative 
merits of augmented or diminished chords—is suddenly 
furnished with music appreciation and music analysis 
material brought to student attention in leisure time. 


{EprrortaAL Note: Dr. Bruno David Ussher of Los Angeles has 
been the first music reviewer to recognize the actual and potential 
importance of film music from an artistic and educational stand- 
point. He is lecturer on music criticism and aesthetics at the School 
of Music, University of Southern California (winter and summer 
sessions since 1931); music editor for the Los Angeles Daily News 
and Evening News; a contributor to various dailies and magazines ; 
and, since 1922, annotator of the Hollywood Bowl and Philharmonic 
Orchestra program notes. ] 
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Film Music and School Music 


BRUNO DAVID USSHER 


It may hardly be possible to bring back Paramount’s 
“Big Broadcast of 1937,” introducing Stokowski and a 
Bach prelude and fugue. Or Universal’s “100 Men and 
a Girl,” containing Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Mozart, 
Bach, Liszt, Verdi and Schubert in notable renditions. 
These pictures are now a matter of film-music history ; 
yet the film music budget is moving forward along such 
lines, when Disney’s full-length “Concert” is announced 
to visualize music ranging from “Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice” to Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring.” 

Assuredly, the progressive school music department 
chairman and the individual teachers will not allow an 
MGM “short” ((one reel)—“The Goldfish”’—to swim 
beyond their pedagogic ken. The composer, Scott Brad- 
ley, with charming resourcefulness, has quite uninten- 
tionally provided the class in orchestration with a most 
amusing set of demonstrations by orchestrating the most 
divergent kind of sounds instead of using “natural 
noise” in the old-fashioned manner. 

The teacher of “musical forms” will assuredly take 
advantage of Max Steiner’s seven-minute tone-poem in 
the Warner picture “Four Wives,” in which a compo- 
sition is skillfully based on a theme and adult audience 
attention is held in the theaters by this dramatic piece of 
semimodern, original composition for the screen. 

Public school teachers of history, literature, fine arts, 
home decoration and other subjects have made use of 
the film as practical demonstration and study material. 
Unless the public school music teacher does the same, 
the profession, as such, is passing by an opportunity 
for interesting the juvenile (and adult) student public 
in music by way of amusing themselves. In hundreds 
of cities, where orchestral opportunities are limited, 
the orchestra sound from the screen can fill a great 
gap. It cannot compete in a certain sense with the 
symphonic or operatic broadcasts from the great mu- 
sic centers, these broadcasts bringing musical works 
in their entirety. Nor is the mass consumption of 
symphonic or operatic radio music as large as the 
music listeners’ total in the cinema houses all over the 
country. A boy or a girl must already be sufficiently 
interested, sufficiently aware technically of the merits 
of symphony and opera, to listen. (Which also applies 
to the adult, more or less.) In other words, the job 
of “making music lovers” has already been accom- 
plished. 

But there is that vast, annually new crop of the 
musically-not-yet-aware, whose attention and apprecia- 
tion can be guided and stimulated by the school music 
teacher who is aware of these cinematic school examples. 

It would go too far to outline at this writing how 
the public school music teacher may gather this infor- 
mation. The music pages of the outstanding film- 
critical magazine, the Hollywood Spectator; the film 
music bulletins, distributed by mail gratis by the Pub- 
lic Relations department of Fox Westcoast Theaters 
in Los Angeles (irrespective of which studio has made 
the film) ; the film columns of the Pacific Coast Musi- 
cian; and the music notes in the various film study 
guides, already constitute a source of far more com- 
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prehensive study and information material for the 
school music teachers than is realized. 

Discussion of film music and of information about 
film music, a survey of film music departments in the 
leading studios in Hollywood, will form an important 
part of the convention program when school music 
teachers from all parts of the country meet in annual 
conference in Los Angeles, March 30-April 5. This 
particular study, discussion and information service 
deliberations will take place under the chairmanship of 
Mabelle Glenn, director of music in the public schools 
of Kansas City, Missouri, who has canvassed the rela- 
tions of public school music and film music from every 
angle, from the standpoint of the National Education 
Association and of the Music Educators National 
Conference. 

It goes without saying that the men planning the 
music policies of the film studios, the composers, or- 
chestrators and performers of film music, look to the 
public school teaching profession with a genuine, sacred 
hope in their hearts. As it happens, the vast majority 
of these musicians who are working for the films are 
financially well rewarded. They are looking to the 
music educators not as their promoters in terms of 
money, but as promoters in terms of more and better 
music. On the other hand, while the men in the ex- 
ecutive offices of Hollywood are aware of the need of 
music to supplement their celluloid product, they are 
not aware of either existent tastes nor of the possibil- 
ities of higher taste levels from a standpoint of more 
and better film music. 

In other words, the film composers of Hollywood, 
with few exceptions, are subject to a musical censor- 
ship by financial executives and by producers whose 
musical conceptions are limited. 

It behooves the school music educators to demand 


more and yet better music in the films. Much good 
music is being written. More, and more worth while 
music could be written, if the men guarding the finan- 
cial destinies of the film corporations could be assured 
of such a demand. , 

Some farsighted producers have availed themselves 
of the services of Max Steiner and Alfred Newman— 
outstanding among those who have brought film- 
musical Hollywood to their present level. The success 
of a Steiner with music such as was written for “Zola,” 
“Dark Victory,” “Informer,” “Old Maid,” “Jezebel” ; 
and the success of an Alfred Newman with scores for 
“Wuthering Heights,” “Gunga Din,’ “Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,” have had in their wake the advent of 
Wolfgang Korngold, Richard 


men such as Erich 

Hageman, Ernest Toch, Russell Bennett, Werner 
Janssen, Louis Gruenberg, Alexander Steinert, Aaron 
Copland. 


It is too obvious to require lengthy proof that the 
near future will see a musical advance in Hollywood; 
stimulating not only general interest, but an advance 
that can yet be speeded and broadened by the interest 
on the part of school music teachers. The future of 
American music (not only the preservation and re- 
vival of American folk music) will largely depend on 
the opportunities created in Hollywood and approved 
and fostered by the school music profession. An Amer- 
ican composer may have his work performed a few 
times, before a few thousand people. Via the screen, 
he will reach millions; and the response of these mil- 
lions—the adults stirred in turn by their children—will 
come back to him, an inspiring echo, out of which may 
grow the future music-drama for American stage. The 
role of the school music teacher, by interesting himself 
in film music, will set the tempo and dynamics for the 
development of American music. 
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—a very significant record for a town of 7,000 people. 
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LA GRANDE (OREGON) HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Three hundred and twenty-five of the five hundred and fifty students enrolled in the LaGrande High School participate in the music classes 


In addition to the band shown above, there is an orchestra of 66 members, an a cappella 
choir of 50, girls’ glee club of 55, boys’ glee club of 42, and a high school second band of 37. Another interesting point offered by Superin- 
| tendent A. L. Gralapp is the fact that practically all of the students in these classes received their entire instruction in the school classes. 
| This is particularly true of the woodwind and brass players as there are no private teachers of these instruments in LaGrande, with the 
result that less than 8 per cent of the members of the band have had private instruction, yet both the band and the orchestra placed in 
first division of the 1939 National Competition-Festivals—the band in Class A although the school is Class B. The LaGrande folks very 
obviously are school: music minded—and it is not to be wondered that they have raised the money to send their high school band and 
Director Andrew Loney to the Los Angeles meeting of the Music Educators National Conference. 
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Some Principles of Interpretation 


THEODORE F. NORMANN 


Associate Professor of Music Education, University of Missouri 


pee MAN who said that “without accent there is no 
more melody in song that in the buzzing of a bee,” 
uttered one of the most significant principles of musical 
expression. Upon correct accentuation depends the 
feeling of pulsation, the symmetry of design and struc- 
ture, the comprehension of the expressiveness of melody, 
the essential character of the music. It is an indispens- 
able factor in making music speak to us with clarity 
and decision, in setting forth the emotional significance 
of a composition. Just as a sentence may be made to 
sound ridiculous by a wrong emphasis, so can the beauty 
of a musical phrase be destroyed by meaningless or 
careless accentuation. It is indeed strange that so little 
careful study and analysis has been made, on the part 
of students and teachers, of a subject so vitally im- 
portant to musical interpretation. Most of us rely upon 
native instinct and experience as a guide—a practice 
which scarcely can be called infallible. And yet it is 
quite possible to formulate basic principles of accentua- 
tion. A number of theorists have treated the subject 
rather exhaustively. The work of Czerny, Lussy, 
Christiani, and Matthay in this connection is most sig- 
nificant and will merit careful analysis upon the part of 
every director. It is beyond the province of this article 
to treat in any but a general way a subject which has 
been so much more fully dealt with elsewhere. Suffice 
it to explain some of those basic principles, an under- 
standing of which may be considered indispensable to an 
intelligent and clear interpretation. 

There are five fundamental ideas governing accentua- 
tion, growing out of the aesthetics of musical compo- 
sition. 

(1) Every work of art is founded upon the prin- 
ciple of unity. It must hang together as a whole, each 
separate unit contributing to that end. In music this is 
in part accomplished through regularity of pulsation. 
The metric pattern demands that the first beat of every 
measure in duple and triple time be a strong beat, 
while in compound time each note of the value of one 
beat is accented. These regularly recurring accents fur- 
nish a rhythmic unity upon which the composer is free 
to build his tonal pattern. Similarly, we attain unity 
through phrase structure patterns—two measures mak- 
ing a section, two sections a period, two periods a 
double period, and so on. The clear delineation of these 
metric patterns lends perspicuity and intelligibility to 
performance. 

(2) A second principle of aesthetics demands that 
even as we have underlying unity in the art work, there 
must also be present the element of contrast if we would 
avoid monotony. Over the metric underpinning there 
is woven a free and often fanciful rhythmic pattern, 
the purpose of which is to give contrast to the regularity 





{Epiror’s Notre: This is the second of two articles on the 
fundamentals of interpretation. In the December issue the author 
discussed briefly the aesthetics underlying musical interpretation, 
the means by which one may determine the correct tempo of a 
composition, the meaning and use of tempo rubato, and some of 
the basic principles governing the use of dynamics. This month’s 
article is a continuation of the discussion on dynamic coloring.] 
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of the meter. This rhythmic pattern may coincide with 
the time or even be directly opposed to it; and the more 
disturbing a note or rhythmic phrase is to the regu- 
larity of the design, the more exceptional and unex- 
pected it is, the more it must be accented for the simple 
reason that the ear does not readily follow disturbances 
in the metric flow. It needs to be forced to accept 
rhythmic change. From this fact, we may deduce the 
following principles concerning notes which are ac- 
cented regardless of whether they coincide with the 
metric pulse: 

(a) All syncopations should be accented. (Example 


Cc.) 
Ex. ©. SCHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony 
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(b) Every melodic note preceded by a rest is ac- 
cented. (Example D.) 


Ex. D. MOZART: 


Symphony in Eb 





(c) The first note of a group of running notes is 
accented, even when falling on an unaccented part of 
the measure. (Example E.) 

Ex. E. HAYDN: 


Military Symphony 














(d) The longer a melodic note is, the more in- 
tensely must it be played. “Strength goes with length.” 
(Example F.) 


Der Freischutz 


Ex. F. WEBER: 
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(e) When rhythmic phrases do not coincide with 
the regular pulse, they take precedence over the metric 














pattern. (Example G.) 
Ex. G. BEETHOVEN: Symphony No.3 
> os 
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(3) Tempo plays an important part in the deter- 
mination of accents. In rapid tempi, the principal ac- 
cents alone are marked, and if the speed is great, even 
some of these may be repressed. For example, in Ber- 
lioz’ arrangement of Weber’s Invitation to the Dance, 
the time is changed from 3/4 to 6/8, with two bars 
compressed into one for the purpose of clarifying the 
pulse. Too many accents falling in rapid succession on 
the ear will soon become irritating and confusing. On 
the other hand, if the tempo is slow and sustained, the 
more minutely must the various accents be observed. 
This is demanded not only because of the necessity of 
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keeping the pulse but is also due to the fact that a 
slower tempo is associated with music of a more ex- 
pressive character; music which requires, so to speak, 
greater expressive accentuation. 

(4) In discussing nuance in tempo, it was pointed 
out that accents may be given either by lengthening the 
value of a note or by increasing its intensity. Fre- 
quently the two types of accent are used together. Par- 
ticularly is this true in slower tempi, where a greater 
variety of accentuation is needed. Mention should per- 
haps be made of other types of accentuation which are 
closely allied with the foregoing, namely, the vibrato, 
the caesura, definiteness of articulation, and the swell. 

The vibrato, a device used principally by the stringed 
instruments, imparts to the tone a pulsing movement 
which, without any actual increase in intensity, may yet 
impart the feeling of greater intensity to the tone. It 
is principally employed in accentuating long notes. 

The caesura is extremely useful in outlining the 
phrasing more distinctly. It is a very slight break or 
rest just before the beginning of a new melodic seg- 
ment. These breath marks, for that is what they usu- 
ally are, lend lucidity and meaning to the design. 
Literally, the caesura is not an accent. It is, however, 
a means of accentuation, for the slight break serves to 
emphasize the following note—the note which marks 
the reiteration or beginning of a new musical idea. 

Cleanness of articulation plays an important part in 
establishing the character of the music. The degree 
of precision with which the ensemble enters upon a 
passage, the skillful use of the tongue in the case of 
wind instruments, or of the bow by the string players, 
determines to a great extent the crispness of an accent. 

(5) Finally, emphasis may be given a note by means of 
the swell. This is the effect which Coward calls the 
basis of all music. Whether or not we agree, it is an 
exceedingly valuable means of expression. The swell 
may be employed in those neutral passages which move 
neither up nor down, and consists of an increase ex- 
tending to a climax followed by a diminuendo. The 
overuse of this type of accent (particularly in choral 
music) led Sir Arthur Sullivan to comment dryly that 
“a series of swells all alike sounds like a concertina.” 

Any of the above types of accentuation may be and 
often are overdone. The degree of emphasis should, of 
course, be in keeping with the type of music being 
played. Accents should not be so forcible as to slap 
one in the face. They are felt rather than noticed, for 
the most part. Apropos of this we would call attention 
to an observation of Berlioz, in his treatise on the or- 
chestra: 

A conductor often demands from his players an exaggeration 
of the dynamic nuances either in this way to give proof of his 
ardor, or because he lacks fineness of musical perception. . . 
The effects of the poor composer are quite distorted and the 
attempts of the conductor to be artistic, however honest they may 


be, remind us of the tenderness of the ass in the fable who 
knocked his master down in trying to caress him. 


Phrasing 


The accentuation of phrases grows out of the need 
for perspicuity in design. As the basic unit from which 
is developed a musical composition, there is need for a 
clear conception on the part of conductor and players 
of what is meant by phrasing and how this meaning 
may be made unmistakably clear to the listener. 
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Ex. H. BEETHOVEN: Symphony No.5 

















We are here concerned primarily with two problems 
in delineating the phrase—first, though the phrase may 
be thought of as being normally four measures in 
length, the art of phrasing requires that rhythmic and 
melodic units in the course of a phrase be recognized; 
second, the outlining of these integral parts should not 
be so emphasized as to defeat the onward progression 
and flow of the music. 

No accentuation should appear to be consciously 
thought out; it must always grow out of the phrase 
structure as a natural expression of the melodic line. 
It must be as unaffected as ordinary speech, its chief 
purpose being to punctuate the musical thought. 


(1) Phrases may be of varying lengths. Christiani 
recognizes three types of phrases—the metrical, the 
melodic and the rhythmic. The metrical phrase is de- 
fined as consisting of at least four measures, being 
generally the half of a period. The melodic phrase is 
a short melodic figure formed by an unbroken succes- 
sion of melodically arranged notes. “Melodic phrases,” 
he says, “do not exceed in length the duration of one 
breath.” A rhythmical phrase is defined as a short 
rhythmical figure of two, three or more notes grouped 
under a slur. The recognition of these various types 
of phrases is essential to a clear exposition of the music 
structure. Without this recognition good phrasing can 
hardly be expected from the performer. Any good 
textbook on form and analysis will give the student 
basic principles in determining phrase structure. If 
these be applied to a wide variety of musical composi- 
tions, an immeasurable confidence and security will be 
gained in one’s analysis of a musical work. 

(2) Phrases should be well defined for the sake of 
musical clarity. To effect this, an imperceptible break 
is often needed to let the resonance of one melodic 
figure die and to accentuate the beginning of the next 
musical thought. This slight caesura may be further 
emphasized by a decisive inset on the beginning of a 
new phrase and a corresponding diminuendo at the close 
of a figure or cadence. When one phrase rapidly suc- 
ceeds another, the final note may need to be actually 
shorn of a little of its written time value lest it obscure 
the entrance of the succeeding: phrase. 


(3) The voice leading should be clear and distinct. 
Each voice or instrument as it has the melody, theme, 
or characteristic figure of a phrase, should be given 
prominence over others in the ensemble. These 
thematic entrances need strong accentuation to force 
the ear to recognize the melodic figure in other voices. 
When, as frequently happens, two voices overlap, one 
finishing while the other begins a phrase, the former 
should give way so that the entrance of the latter 
may be distinctly heard. It will require skill and care 
to give just the right amount of emphasis to those frag- 
ments which may be of melodic or harmonic signifi- 
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cance for the moment and yet should not be unduly 
conspicuous in the onflowing movement of the compo- 
sition. Too great an emphasis on phrase accent may 
utterly destroy the feeling of progression. With no 
emphasis, however, we lose not only the beauty of de- 
sign but the ensemble itself will lack unanimity of 
feeling. 

(4) Certain tones in a phrase may demand expres- 
sive accentuation. This is as true of melody as it is 
of speech. There are certain points we wish to empha- 
size in our argument and we naturally lend them 
greater emphasis. In melody there are certain natural 
accents that expressive interpretation demands. For 
example, long tones, the top of an ascending figure, a 
note antagonistic to the regular meter, require a certain 
accentuation to bring out their expressive qualities. 
Similarly, any note upon which a change of mood or 
idea hinges needs prominence over others in the phrase. 
Examples of this might be found at modulating points, 
in the use of dissonance, or in the grouping of rhythmi- 
cal phrases. Apropos of the latter, the first note of a 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC FESTIVAL BIRMINGHAM (ALABAMA) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
eat Municipal Auditorium of Birmingham, December 12, 1939, shows the scene visualized by Leta Kitts, super- 
i Following a short 


illness, Miss Kitts was taken by death on November 22, but the Music Department carried out her plans and dedicated the festival to her 
Over 2,000 children and more thousands of the citizens of the city joined in the tribute to the beloved teacher, leader and friend. 


This picture, made in the gr 


visor of music in the Birmingham public schools, when she commenced to plan the event early in the school year. 


memory. 
Miss Kitts was one of the pi 


made Supervisor of Music in Birmingham forty years ago when the system consisted of one high school and three elementary schools; the 


Music Department now has a personnel of 81, and the system includes 71 schools. : ; 
nificance of these simple facts and the accompanying picture. 
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ioneer music educators of this era, and long a member of the Music Educators National Conference. 


rhythmical phrase is always accented no matter what 
part of the bar it may occupy if all the other notes in 
the phrase are of equal value. The final note under 
such a condition is practically always weakened. (See 
Examples H and I on page 21. Beethoven: Symphony 
Number Five; Weber: Concertstiick. ) 

Our truest guide to the expressive rendition of a 
piece of music still lies in song. The principles which 
have been thus far enunciated have grown out of our 
own personal reactions to certain musical stimuli which 
have recurred over and over. Through song we enter 
more directly into the spirit and feeling of the compo- 
sition. We take it to us and make it part of us. We 
live in the sounds, and by means of this intimacy of 
feeling established through song, our actual perform- 
ance on an instrument gains in expressive power. There 
are certain fundamental laws of musical expression that 
must be observed in any truly artistic performance. 
These laws will gain in significance and their meaning 
will be more clear if they are conceived against a back- 
ground of expressive song. 





She was 


No words could be added that would enhance the sig- 
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Motor- Visual Imagery In Tonal Thinking 


E. THAYER GASTON 


Instructor in Music Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


| 8 a THE APPLICATION of motor-visual imagery facili- 
tate tonal thinking? Does the codrdination of the 
hand, ear and eye help one to think tonally? Will the 
movement of the hand or fingers in an organized space- 
frame, such as the piano keyboard, assisted and accom- 
panied by the eye and ear, help one to learn to think 
tonally or is the ear alone sufficient? 

Modern psychology and educational theory point to 
the human organism as a psycho-biological unit with 
concomitance of somatic and psychic function. The 
psychic or mental cannot be separated from the somatic 
or physical. After Galton’s investigation of the imagery 
of scientific men, there was an attempt to label definitely 
different people according to their type of imagery, but 
continued investigation led Thorndyke to say, “Instead 
of distinct types there is a continuous gradation. In- 
stead of antagonism between the development of imagery 
of one sense and that from other senses there is a close 
correlation.” 

Wheeler says, “The sense organs always function in 
a mutually dependent fashion. Each perception of a 
single stimulus involves the response of the total organ- 
ism.” John Dewey has this to say: “Nothing is per- 
ceived except when different senses work in relation 
with one another, and unless these various sensory-motor 
energies are coordinated with one another there is no 
perceived scene or object. The eye and the ear comple- 
ment one another. It is quite likely that the organic 
causes which render persons unmusical are due to breaks 
in these connections rather than to inherent defects in 
the auditory apparatus itself.” 

© 


From the foregoing, then, it is seen that there should 
be a visual field with which and in which motor activity 
and auditory imagery are all highly correlated. Does 
facilitated tonal thinking arise from conditions such as 
this? Have individuals who are successful in tonal 
thinking integrated the senses in the act of perception? 
Is it likely that failure in tonal thinking is due to the 
breaking down of connections or their lack of forma- 
tion? It is thought by some that judgment of the rela- 
tionship of isolated tones constitutes an infallible indica- 
tion of musical ability or lack of it. But the statements 
we have quoted indicate that such conclusions may be 
fallacious. 

In speaking of the educational significance of sense 
interdependence, Wheeler says, “Because objects have 
been presented to one of the so-called senses, say hear- 
ing, is no guarantee that the child’s awareness of the 
object will involve only auditory processes. The mean- 
ing of the object will not be apprehended until it is 
perceived in the light of a total situation with the aid of 
the other senses. The process of hearing tones on pitch 
must emerge from an undifferentiated preliminary grasp 
of the entire tonal range. A space-frame of some sort 
is essential for an apprehension of the range.” 





[This article is part of a study carried on at the University of Kansas in the 
field of music education.] 
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In the perception of space it is well established that 
when vision is distorted, so is audition. In a certain 
experiment ear trumpets were arranged on the head of 
the subject in such a way that each ear was connected 
with a trumpet on the opposite side of the head, thus in 
effect putting the right ear on the left and the left ear 
on the right side of the head. Under these conditions a 
voice coming from a speaker on the right was first audi- 
torily localized on the left; but when the speaker was 
seen, the localization of the sound was changed to the 
right. In another experiment involving the use of visual 
apparatus which inverted and reversed the field, it was 
found that after a time the individual was able to orient 
himself in the inverted and reversed field, but it was 
furthermore found that this reorganization of vision 
must be accompanied by reorganization of audition. 

Ortman, in a study of tonal determinants of melodic 
memory, has found that “What stands out for the eye 
stands out for the ear, and what is missed by the eye is 
missed by the ear at first hearing.” 

Thought and muscle are so intimately related that it is 
not surprising to find that muscular activity often facili- 
tates thought experience. In an experiment reported by 
Boring, subjects were trained to achieve complete relaxa- 
tion in every way possible. These subjects reported that 
in such a condition thought did not take place. The 
records show that during imagination there was muscular 
response for that part of the body concerned. A sub- 
ject with an amputated left hand discovered that he had 
no independent imagination for that hand, as he had 
supposed, but only for the intact hand. Sabaneev finds 
that when music composition or creation is taking place, 
“The memory, especially muscular, is needed to repro- 
duce what unconsciously’ comes to the surface.” By 
using motor-visual imagery at the keyboard Beethoven, 
though very deaf, could play over the score of his new 
compositions and thus hear inwardly the sound of the 
music. ‘“ 

In the research for our original study, covering some 
five hundred bibliographical items, not one instance of 
assumed or near absolute pitch was found where there 
had not been previous experience of motor-visual images. 
Without exception there was always experience with a 
space-frame previous to the ability to judge pitch rela- 
tively, while absolute pitch judgments seem yet more 
dependent upon such experience. The history of music 
composition bears this out when it is remembered that 
there has been no major composer who was exclusively 
a vocalist. 

Baird reached the conclusion that absolute pitch could 
not be acquired, but in his experiment he seated all of 
the subjects at practice keyboards and allowed them to 
finger the keys while making judgments, thus making 
use not entirely of auditory, but also of motor-visual 
imagery. It is interesting and extremely pertinent to 
note that the efficiency for judgment according to the 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
XXIV 
MEASURES OF MUSICAL ACHIEVEMENT 


V4 7 have now reached the psychological moment for 
taking our bearings in the topsy-turvy progress 
that has been made in the measurement of achievement 
in musical learning. Instead of presenting a critical re- 
view of past and present procedures, I shall boldly sketch 
some of the goals toward which I think we should strive 
in the near future. With humble apologies to all the 
experts in the field, I submit a few basic principles for 
guidance in the construction of tests, scales, examinations 
or measures of musical achievement. 

Broadly, we may recognize that musical achievement 
includes musical information, power of musical observa- 
tion, comprehension and appreciation, and musical 
skills in performance. All of these must be interpreted 
in relation to the nature and extent of talents present. 
The analysis of skill in performance requires either a 
recording by phonic or graphic methods or judgment 
by an expert in observing individual performance. 
Knowledge of notation is incidental and not of primary 
importance in testing. Measures of musical talents re- 
quire the elimination of the element of training in so 
far as that is possible, and may be made a prerequisite 
to achievement tests. There is a wide central area of 
achievement that can be measured by paper and pencil 
tests for individuals or groups, but for the present pur- 
pose I shall take as an example the measure of the 
content covered in introductory courses in sight reading. 
This will involve primarily the recognition and compre- 
hension of musical scores through visual or auditory 
cues. The basic principles of procedure may be en- 
visaged in the following outline. 


(1) The measures to be based on widely recognized 
objectives in musical education. 

The time is ripe for undertaking the construction of 
a battery of tests, scales, or measures comparable to the 
intelligence tests and college entrance examinations which 
have now become highly standardized. Such a scale, or 
scales, should serve the following purposes: (1) a stand- 
ard scale, or scales, for the measurement of progress 
and status in musical learning; (2) an analytical classifi- 
cation of basic objectives in musical education; (3) a 
means of motivation by furnishing teacher and pupil 
alike a measuring stick for the analysis and evaluation 
of musical progress and the need of remedial work; (4) 
a teaching device such that, even by frequent use, there 
shall be no waste of time but rather a most effective 
lesson in critical musical experience and appreciation ; 
(5) promulgation and encouragement of new steps and 
concepts in musical education through revisions at inter- 
vals, not too frequent—for example, ten-year periods ; 
(6) development of a community of interests and co- 
6peration among music educators. 

(2) The content to embody a series of definable and 
isolable specific factors as basic and fair samples of 
musical achievement. 
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A scale should be a battery of specific tests so inter- 
woven as to represent complete musical sentences, and 
yet so planned as to be identifiable for the purpose of the 
test directions and interpretation of records. Hence, it 
must be limited in scope in order that it may have the 
following advantages: (1) showing exactly what has 
been measured ; (2) provision for dovetailing with mul- 
tiple or supplementary scales; (3) adequate measure of 
the factors selected; (4) samples of factors, fair and 
sufficient in number, to give significance to the score as 
a restricted index to musical status; (5) arrangement 
of trials in the order of difficulty; (6) validation by 
item analysis; (7) norms for the battery as a whole 
and for each identified factor; and (8) factors so 
grouped as to facilitate an achievement profile. 

(3) The range to be wide enough in a single scale to 
cover significant levels from the third grade up to and 
including the high school or adult level. 

The designer must provide some device by which the 
examiner may select the most appropriate section or 
sections of the scale for the group in hand with regard 
to stage of advancement, age, endurance, and kind of 
preparation. For this purpose it may prove expedient 
to divide the scale into eight, ten or twelve steps or levels 
of which one or more may be selected for each testing 
period. The record may then be kept in terms of per 
cent of success at each level, or per cent of success at 
the level for which a certain degree of success—for 
example 75 per cent right—may be designated. While 
age, grade, degree, and kind of training and other fac- 
tors may be interpolated, they should not be made the 
basis for grading the steps. Such implied uniformity is 
neither practicable nor desirable because types of pro- 
cedure in school systems vary so greatly. The prepara- 
tion may be made through private instruction of a spe- 
cialized character or through the now effective curricular 
as well as extracurricular group activities. It may even 
arise through a sort of intuitive and spontaneous ex- 
hibition of superior talent instead of formal instruction. 

The steps should be so graded in the order of difficulty 
as to increase in length and in progressive introduction 
of musical ideas, idioms and art principles in the opera- 
tion of the factor measured. 

(4) The test material to be presented in one attractive 
and comprehensive booklet designed to dovetail with a 
single record sheet. 

The entire scale should be printed in a single booklet, 
comprehensive in content and artistic in format. The 
time is past when publishers may demand that each 
booklet shall be marked up and destroyed. The loose- 
leaf method involves a great economy in time and space. 
The booklet may be used with any number of groups 
and any number of times without mutilation, and each 
record sheet need not cost more than a fraction of a 
cent. The examiner need not manipulate the pages of a 
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The Proposed New Constitution 


RICHARD W. GRANT 


Chairman, Committee on Revision 


HE MOST significant question discussed at the 1939 
‘ane of the Executive Committee of the Music 
Educators National Conference had to do with the future 
organization, administration policy, and financing of the 
Conference. A review of the situation showed that 
during the past ten years there has been a tremendous 
development in the number and scope of the activities 
administered by the Conference. This development has 
been manifest in the increasing number of organizations 
and activities served by the Conference, and in the broad 
extension of the general service of the headquarters office 
as an information bureau, clearing house, and advisory 
agency. 

The phenomenal growth of school music in the United 
States is due in no small measure to the foresight, leader- 
ship, and administration of the National and Associated 
Conferences. The constitutions of these Conferences 
have adequately met conditions up to the present, but it 
has been increasingly apparent to the responsible officers 
of the Conference that changing conditions demand a 
reorganization of the working plan as now constituted. 
It was felt that over the next decade the Conference 
should greatly extend the scope and power of its service 
and leadership. This does not need to involve any 
change in policy, but will necessitate a more effective 
organization setup and the mobilization of sectional of- 
ficers, regional officers, state officers and their constitu- 
ents to the end that music education be served to the 
greatest advantage. 

President Louis Curtis appointed a special committee 
to submit a plan of organization and administration 
which would closely codrdinate the work of the State 
Associations, the Sectional Conferences, the four Aux- 
iliary Organizations, the National Conference, and Con- 
ference Headquarters. The committee, consisting of 
George Gartlan, Glenn Gildersleeve, Mabelle Glenn, A. R. 
McAllister, Herman Smith, Russell Morgan, and Rich- 
ard W. Grant (chairman), resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Revision. Much preliminary 
work was done by mail, and at a committee meeting held 
in Chicago, Illinois, December 28-29, 1939, constitutional 
changes were recommended for the consideration of the 
Conference membership, preparatory to vote on adop- 
tion at the 1940 business meeting. 


Affiliation with the N.E.A. 


As a first step in bringing about this greatly enlarged 
program, the Executive Committee, the presidents of the 
six Sectional Conferences, and the presidents of the 
National School, Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associa- 
tions, and the Music Education Exhibitors Association 
voted at their November meeting to recommend to the 
1940 Los Angeles Biennial Conference an affiliation with 
the National Education Association. This action was 
predicated on the favorable response made to the pro- 
posal by Conference members during the past four years, 
and the supporting resolutions adopted by the six Sec- 
tional Conferences in 1939. It seems to be the unani- 
mous opinion that the interests of music education may 
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best be served through close codperation between music 
educators and educators in other fields, and that all 
branches of education will benefit through an affiliate 
relationship between the Conference and the N.E.A. 
The conditions of the proposed affiliation, as written 
into the revised Constitution, are as follows: 


The Music Educators National Conference shall be affiliated 
with the National Education Association, and shall function as 
the Department of Music of that organization. Such affiliation 
shall not restrict or alter the provisions of this Constitution and 
the accompanying Bylaws; nor shall such affiliation alter the 
status of the Music Educators National Conference in relation 
to its auxiliary and affiliate organizations, nor the operations 
and activities thereof, nor the rights and privileges of individual 
members as hereinafter set forth. This article shall become 
operative when adopted by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference and approved by the National Education Association, 
and shall remain in effect for a period of four years from the 
date of such adoption 4nd approval. Affiliation of the Music 
Educators National Conference with the National Education 
Association may be continued thereafter by concurring actions 
of the two organizations under such terms as may be mutually 
satisfactory to the Conference and to the Association. 


The conditions of affiliation represent the basis of a 
working agreement which will enalt ‘te the Conference to 
“carry on,” and also to function as the Department of 
Music of the National Education Association. 


The Conference Organization Plan 


The National Conference and the six Sectional Con- 
ferences are in reality one Conference, operating bien- 
nially as a unit and in alternate years as several units. 
Broadly viewed, the new constitution eliminates duplica- 
tion of effort and centralizes business procedure by 
considerittg the allied Conferences as a single organiza- 
tion. A single national meeting will be held biennially, 
as in the past, but in the alternate years six national 
meetings will be held in the six territories or sections. 
If the present geographic sections are satisfactory, they 
can remain as such. However, the Constitution states 
that the National Board of Directors shall have jurisdic- 
tion in all matters pertaining to the geographical divi- 
sions or sections of the Conference; and with the con- 
currence of the Executive Boards of the sections affected 
may authorize the combining, dividing or redistricting 
of sections for the purpose cf holding division meetings 
of the National Conference, or for other reasons deemed 
to be in the interest of the sections affected and the 
Conference as a whole. 

In this new working plan, it is noteworthy that the 
state is the smallest and most important unit of admin- 
istration. There are now eleven state school music 
associations organized to embrace all the music educa- 
tion interests of their states, which have direct affiliation 
with the M.E.N.C. In effect, the affiliated organization 
is now a unit of the Conference; the relationship being 
established by provision in the constitution of the affili- 
ated state organization whereby all active members of 
the state organization are active or partial members of 
the Conference. These associations have been developed 
under the leadership of music educators in the various 
states; as state units of the national organization their 
power and usefulness have been enhanced and they have 
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become exceedingly potent forces in music education. 
Therefore, in the development of this new plan of uni- 
fication and solidarity, it is of vital importance that every 
state in the Union be eventually organized in direct affili- 
ation with the National Conference. 


The Administration 


The administration of the National Conference, com- 
prising the six National Divisions or Sections, the 
National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associa- 
tions and the Music Education Exhibitors Association 
is vested in a National Board of Directors. The National 
Board of Directors is a truly representative and demo- 
cratic body comprised of the national president, the first 
vice-president, the second vice-president, the presidents 
of the Sections, six members-at-large, and the presidents 
of the four Auxiliary Organizations. Realizing that this 
body of nineteen members might be cumbersome in the 
administration of certain items of Conference business, 
the Constitution makes provision for a more flexible 
group of seven members who will comprise the National 
Executive Committee. The members of the Executive 
Committee will be elected by the National Board from 
its own membership. 

In respect to the members-at-large, the committee 
felt it wise to insure a place on the National Governing 
Board for experienced Conference members. With pro- 
vision for the election of six “at-large” members, the 
National Board would be assured of a good balance of 
men and women whose service and leadership have 
given them the knowledge and viewpoint essential to 
wise guidance of the affairs of the organization. 

Explaining the situation in reverse, the control begins 
with the elected presidents of the State Associations 
qualifying as state units of the Conference. In turn, the 
Executive Board of the Sectional Conference is comprised 
of the presidents of the state oi1ganizations within the 
Section, plus the duly elected Section president, first 
vice-president, and second vice-president. In the case 
of any state within the Section which does not have a 
direct affiliation with the Conference, provision is made 
for the election of a representative. The six sectional 


presidents automatically become members of the National 
Board. The relationship of the Exhibitors Association 
to the National Conference remains the same; and the 
Conference office, which is the “power plant” of the 
National Conference, continues to function as under the 
present setup. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to explain a constitution without becom- 
ing highly involved with excess verbiage. All I have 
attempted is a brief word picture showing the really 
significant changes. In addition to all this, the com- 
mittee, for the sake of clarity, has edited and reworded 
practically all of the articles and sections of the con- 
stitution. For instance, Article III, Membership, re- 
mains the same as in the old Constitution with provision 
made for active, partial, associate, contributing, life, 
patron, and honorary ; but the description and privileges 
of these various memberships are more clearly defined. 

Conference members may be assured that this Con- 
stitution is not the result of hasty action, or superficial 
thinking. The committee of seven spent many hours of 
study in the revision and a large group of representative 
Conference members were asked for their criticisms and 
suggestions including the following: The Executive 
Committee of the M.E.N.C., the Board of Directors of 
the M.E.N.C., the officers of the four Auxiliary As- 
sociations, the presidents of the six Sectional Confer- 
ences, the Executive Committees of the six Sectional 
Conferences, the Council of Past Presidents of the 
M.E.N.C., and the Research Council of the M.E.N.C. 

Again it should be stated that because the six Sec- 
tional Conferences are in reality one Conference, the 
proposed revision of the Constitution, when adopted, 
will serve the entire organization and therefore will 
replace not only the present National Constitution but 
all of the six sectional constitutions. The meaningful 
significance of all this is in the fact that the new Con- 
stitution provides an opportunity for the Conference to 
gear its organization machinery to the greatly enlarged 
program of music education which will most assuredly 
develop during the next decade. 


Text of the Proposed Revision 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


to REVISION of the Constitution and Bylaws is devised to 
provide for the extension of the Conference plan of union 
and affiliation to include participation of affiliated state music 
education associations and auxiliary organizations, to provide an 
organization structure, a representative form of government, and 
an effective method of administration adequate to meet the 
needs entailed by recent and anticipated growth, and to provide 
for affiliation of the Music Educators National Conference with 
the National Education Association. 

The Music Educators National Conference is comprised of six 
Sectional Conferences, hereinafter called Sections; four National 
Auxiliary Organizations; and the affiliated State Music Edu- 
cators Associations. The affiliated state association is the smallest 
unit of administration and is, in effect, a State Unit of the 
Conference. The Sections represent geographical divisions, each 
division including those states or portions thereof determined to 
be most conveniently grouped for participation in Section meet- 
ings. At present the six Sections are as follows: California- 
Western Music Educators Conference (California, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, Hawaii, and the Philippines); Eastern Music 
Educators Conference (Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
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Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Eastern Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s Island of 
the Dominion of Canada); North Central Music Educators 
Conference (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Mani- 
toba, and also that part of the Province of Ontario lying west 
of a line running in a northerly direction with the Niagara 
River); Northwest Music Educators Conference (Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Alberta and British Columbia, 
Canada); Southern Conference for Music Education (Alabama, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, West Indies, West Virginia, Cuba and the Canal 
Zone); Southwestern Music Educators Conference (Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico). 

Provision is made in the Bylaws (Article I, Section 4) for 
redistricting or consolidating Sections if and when any such 
course is deemed to be in the best interests of the National Con- 
ference and the Sections and State Units involved. 

Auxiliary Organizations perform special functions within the 
field of the National Conference as prescribed in Article IX, 
Section 2, of the Constitution. The Auxiliary Organizations are 
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the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations 
and Music Education Exhibitors Association. 

State Music Educators Associations now holding direct affilia- 
tion, and functioning as State Units, are as follows: Colorado 
Music Educators Association, Georgia Music Education Associa- 
tion, Idaho Music Educators Association, Iowa Music Educators 
Association, Louisiana Music Education Association, Michigan 
Music Educators Association, Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, Montana Music Educators Association, Ohio Music 
Education Association, West Virginia Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, Wyoming Instrumental and Choral Directors Association. 


[The above list does not include organizations designated as “coépera- 
tive’ affiliates, and therefore not as yet functioning as state units of the 
Conference. ] 


Several other direct affiliations are pending, and provision is 
made in the Constitution (Article IX, Section 3) for the addi- 
tion of affiliate State Units upon application thereof and com- 
pliance with the indicated requirements. (See also Article ITI, 
Section 3.) State Units and National Auxiliary Organizations 
shall participate in the government of the National Conference 
as prescribed in the Constitution, Article IV. 

This Constitution and Bylaws, if and when adopted by the 
Music Educators National Conference and ratified by the Sec- 
tions, shall replace the present Constitution and Bylaws of the 
National Conference, and shall supersede the present Constitution 
and Bylaws of each Section at the time of ratification by such 
Section, becoming operative in the instance of each Section con- 
currently with the ratification by such Section. 

Inasmuch as affiliation of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference with the National Education Association in accordance 
with the terms prescribed in Article X of this Constitution and 
in accordance with the requirements of Section 6 of Article VI 
would not interfere with the operation of the Conference or its 
Sections, or of its affiliates or auxiliaries, under the provisions of 
either the present Constitution and Bylaws or this proposed re- 
vision thereof, said Article X and Section 6 of Article VI, shall 
be in effect immediately when adopted. Therefore, said Article 
X and Section 6 of Article VI shall be proposed for adoption 
as part of this revision and also as Article XII and Section 3 of 
Article IX, respectively, of the present Constitution, at the bi- 
ennial business meeting at Los Angeles, California, April 3, 1940. 


CONSTITUTION 
ArTICLE I—NAME 


This organization shall be known as the Music Educators 
National Conference. 
ArticLte II—OsjeEct 


Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and the promotion and 
advancement of music education through the instrumentality of 
schools and other educational institutions. 


ArtictE III—MEMBERSHIP 


Section i. Membership shall be active, partial, associate, con- 
tributing, life, patron, and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Active Membership. Active members of the Music 
Educators National Conference shall be those actively engaged 
in the profession of music teaching or other educational work. 
The annual dues of an active member shall be $3.00, payment of 
which shall entitle him to the privilege of voting and holding 
office: to receive the official magazine, and upon application to 
secure all publications of the National Conference at prices fixed 
by the National Board of Directors. An active member, upon 
complying with registration requirements, may attend any or all 
of the meetings of the Conference during the year for which his 
dues are paid. During the year in which Section meetings are 
held, he shall have the right to vote or to be elected to office 
only in that Section in which he resides. 

Sec. 3. Partial Membership. Partial members shall be the 
active members of affiliated State Music Educators Associations 
whose state membership dues include $1.00 for subscription to 
the official magazine of the National Conference. Upon payment 
of $2.00 additional ($3.00 in addition to the state association’s 
share of the dues), a partial member may become an active 
member of the National Conference with all rights and privileges 
of such membership. 

Sec. 4. Associate Membership. Associate membership shall 
be available only to residents of the community in which meetings 
of the Conference are held who wish to support the program of 
the Conference but who are not actively engaged in the profession 
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of music teaching. Relatives of active members who themselves 
are not teachers of music education are also eligible for associate 
membership. The annual dues of associate members shall be 
$2.00, payment of which shall admit the member to all regular 
sessions of the Conference, but shall entitle him to no other 
membership privileges. 

Sec. 5. Contributing Membership. Any person interested in 
music education who desires to contribute to the support of the 
National Conference may become a contributing member. The 
annual dues for such membership shall be $10.00. Those con- 
tributing members who qualify as active members shall have the 
privileges of that membership; but all contributing members shall 
receive the official magazine, and shall have the right to attend 
all regular sessions of the Conference upon complying with 
registration requirements. 

Sec. 6. Life Membership. Any person who desires to endow 
the permanent educational activities of the National Conference 
may do so by becoming a life member. Life members shall re- 
ceive all publications issued by the National Conference, and 
those who qualify as active members shall have the privileges of 
that membership. The fee for life membership shall be $100.00. 

Sec. 7. Patron Membership. Any individual or organization 
desiring to increase substantially the funds for endowment, re- 
search or other activities of the National Conference may become 
a patron member. A contribution of $1,000.00 or more shall 
entitle the donor to this membership. 

Sec. 8. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership shall 
be by invitation in recognition of distinctive service in the field 
of music education, and shall be conferred in the following 
manner: The name of any person proposed for such membership 
must be presented in writing to the National Board of Directors 
by an active member. Such nomination for honorary member- 
ship, if approved by the National Board of Directors at an official 
meeting of the Board, shall be presented for confirmation at the 
next business meeting of the National Conference. 

Sec. 9. Membership Year. The membership year shall be 
from January 1 to December 31. All membership dues paid 
during the membership year shall be credited to that year unless 
otherwise requested. 

Sec. 10. Remittance of Dues. Membership dues shall be paid 
to the Conference business office or to officially designated rep- 
resentatives. 

Sec. 11. Apportionment of Dues. From the dues of each ac- 
tive and contributing member, $1.00 shall be set aside to cover 
subscription to the official magazine, and the remainder shall be 
apportioned between the general fund and the account of the 
Section in which the member resides, the share of the Section 
to be not less than 75 cents. Associate membership dues shall 
be credited to the budget of the Conference meeting for which 
they are collected. 

Sec. 12. Life Membership Fees. Life membership fees shall 
be credited to a special fund to be invested in a savings bank or 
in securities legal for trust investments. During the life of the 
member, $3.00 of the income from this fund shall be apportioned 
annually for active membership as provided in Section 2 of 
this Article. Any surplus income accruing from the income of 
the life membership fund shall automatically revert to the general 
operating fund. The National Board is empowered to make 
loans from the life membership fund to the general fund to meet 
temporary emergencies or to finance special activities such as 
Research Council projects, provided that, in the instance of any 
such loan, provision be made to set up a reserve for the repay- 
ment thereof from the general fund. 


ArtTIcLE [V—GovERNMENT 


Section 1. National Officers. The officers of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President who shall be the immediate past president, a Second 
Vice-President, and an Executive Secretary. 

Sec. 2. National Board of Directors. The National Board of 
Directors shall be comprised of the National President, the First 
Vice-President, the Second Vice-President, the Presidents of the 
Sections, one Member-at-Large from each Section, and the 
Presidents of the Auxiliary Organizations. 

Sec. 3. National Executive Committee. The National Execu- 
tive Committee shall be comprised of the three elected National 
officers (President, First and Second Vice-Presidents) and four 
additional members elected by the National Board of Directors 
from their own membership. 
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Sec. 4. Officers of the Sections. The officers of each Section 
shall be a President, a First Vice-President who shall be the 
retiring president, and a Second Vice-President. 


Sec. 5. Executive Boards of the Sections. The Executive 
Board of each Section shall be comprised of the President, First 
Vice-President, and Second Vice-President of said Section, to- 
gether with the presidents of the affiliated state organizations 
within the territory of said Section, and one representative from 
each state of the Section which does not have an affiliated state 
association. 


Sec. 6. Terms of Office. The terms of office of the National 
President, the National First Vice-President, and the National 
Second Vice-President shall be for two years, or until their 
successors take office. The terms of office for the Members-at- 
Large of the National Board of Directors shall be for four years, 
or until their successors take office. The terms of office for 
members of the National Executive Committee shall be for two 
years concurrent with the terms of the national officers. The 
terms of office for the President, the First Vice-President, and 
the Second Vice-President of each Section shall be for two years 
or until their successors take office. The terms of office for the 
members of Section Executive Boards who represent affiliated 
state associations shall be concurrent with their terms as presi- 
dents of their respective state associations. The terms of office 
for the state representatives who serve as members of Section 
Executive Boards to represent unaffiliated states shall be for two 
years, except in the case of any state which effects affiliation 
prior to the expiration of the two-year term; in such event, the 
duly elected president of the affiliated state association shall 
automatically replace the state representative as a member of the 
Section Executive Board. 

National officers shall be elected in the even years to serve for 
the ensuing two-year term. Members-at-Large of the National 
Board of Directors shall be elected in the even years to serve 
for the ensuing four-year term, with the exception that at the 
first election held under the provisions of this Constitution, three 
members-at-large shall be elected for a two-year term, and three 
members-at-large shall be elected for a four-year term. There- 
after three members-at-large shall be elected at each biennial 
meeting to serve for a four-year term. Officers of the Sections 
shall be elected in the odd years for the ensuing two-year term. 
Members of the Section Executive Boards representing states 
not affiliated shall likewise be elected in the odd years to serve 
for the ensuing two-year term, except as prescribed in the last 
sentence of paragraph one of this section. Newly-elected presi- 
dents of affiliated state units shall automatically replace their 
predecessors as members of their respective Section Executive 


Boards. 


ARTICLE V—ELECTIONS 


Section 1. National Elections. On or before the day prior 
to the official opening of the biennial national meeting, the 
National Board of Directors shall select a Nominating Com- 
mittee of seven. This Committee should consist of one member 
from each of the six Sections and one member-at-large who 
shall act as chairman. On or before the day of the biennial 
business meeting, the Nominating Committee shall present for 
election the names of two candidates each for President, Second 
Vice-President, and the Members-at-Large of the National Board 
to be elected. The election shall be held on the day of this 
business meeting and shall be by ballot. The majority of votes 
cast shall be required to elect. 

Immediately following each National election, the president 
shall call a meeting of the Board of Directors to elect four 
members from their own membership who, together with the 
National officers (President, First and Second Vice-Presidents), 
shall constitute the Executive Committee. 


Sec. 2. Section Elections. On or before the day prior to the 
official opening of each biennial Section meeting, the Executive 
Board of the Section shall select a Nominating Committee of 
seven, naming one as chairman. On or before the day of the 
biennial business meeting of said Section, the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall present for election the names of two candidates 
each for President, Second Vice-President and the state repre- 
sentatives to be elected from those states not already provided 
with representation through affiliation. The election shall be 
held on the day of this business meeting and shall be by ballot. 
The majority of votes cast shall be required to elect. 
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ArTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


Section 1, National Biennial. National meetings of the Con- 
ference shall be held biennially in the even years between the 
dates of February 15 and July 15, or at such other time as may 
be determined by the National Board of Directors. A business 
meeting shall be held not later than the day preceding the 
closing day of each national biennial meeting of the Conference. 
One hundred active members shall constitute a quorum. 


Sec. 2. Section Meetings. Section meetings of the National 
Conference shall be held biennially in the odd years. Business 
meetings shall be held not later than the day preceding the 
closing day. One-tenth of the active membership shall constitute 


a quorum. 


Sec. 3. National Board of Directors Meetings. The National 
Board of Directors shall meet at the call of the President or 
upon the joint request of not less than five members of the 
Board. A quorum of ten members shall be required for the 
transaction of business. Authority for emergency action may be 
secured by ballot by mail and shall be effective until confirmed 
or reconsidered at the next official meeting of the National Board. 


Sec. 4. National Executive Committee. The National Execu- 
tive Committee shall meet at the call of the President or upon 
the joint request of not fewer than three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. A quorum of four members of the Executive 
Committee shall be required for the transaction of business. 
Authority for emergency action may be secured by ballot by mail 
and shall be effective until confirmed or reconsidered at the next 
official meeting of the Executive Committee. 


Sec. 5. Section Executive Board Meetings. Each Section 
Executive Board shall convene at the time and place of the 
biennial convention for its Section, or upon the call of the Sec- 
tion President, or upon the joint request of not fewer than three 
members of the Executive Board. A majority of the members 
of the Section Executive Board shall constitute the quorum re- 
quired for the transaction of business. Authority for emergency 
action may be secured by ballot by mail and shall be effective 
until confirmed or reconsidered at the next official meeting of the 
Section Executive Board. 

Sec. 6. Summer Session. The Music Educators National 
Conference in connection with its functions as the Department 
of Music of the National Education Association, as prescribed 
in Article X of this Constitution shall hold one or more ses- 
sions at the time and place of the annual convention of the 
National Education Association. 


ArticteE VII—Music Epucation REsEARCH COUNCIL 


Section 1. Personnel, Purpose, and Authority. The Music 
Education Research Council shall consist of eighteen active mem- 
bers who shall have demonstrated ability in the field of educa- 
tional research. The Council shall, by means of its own member- 
ship and of such Conference committees and other members as 
it may call into codperation, conduct studies and investigations 
of such broad phases of music education as shall be referred to it 
by the Conference or as shall originate within itself; and on the 
basis of its findings shall make reports, interpret educational 
tendencies, and recommend general educational policies. These 
reports and recommendations, if and when adopted by the Con- 
ference, shall become the basis of Conference policies as ad- 
ministered through its committees and other channels of action. 
In no case shall the Council assume administrative, executive, or 
publicity functions. 


Sec. 2. Members of Research Council. At each National bi- 
ennial business meeting, the National Board of Directors shall 
present for confirmation the names of six active members of the 
Conference to serve on the Research Council for the ensuing 
six-year term; said six members shall take office immediately at 
the close of the meeting. The Music Education Research Coun- 
cil may, if it sees fit, recommend to the Board of Directors the 
names of suitable candidates for membership on the Council. 
Any active member of the Conference may recommend candi- 
dates for Council membership to the National Board for consid- 
eration. 


Sec. 3. Eligibility. Any person holding active membership in 
the National Conference, or any person holding special member- 
ship who qualifies as an active member, is eligible for member- 


ship on the Council. 
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Articte VIII—Councit or Past PRESIDENTS 


The past presidents of the National Conference shall serve as 
an advisory body to the President and to the National Board of 
Directors. This body shall constitute the Resolutions Committee 
for each National biennial meeting of the Conference, and shall 
assume such other duties as may be assigned by the National 
3oard. The past presidents shall elect from their membership, 
following each National biennial meeting, a chairman and a 


secretary. 
ArtICcLE IX—AFFILIATED AND AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 

Section 1. The National Board of Directors may accept ap- 
plications for auxiliary or affiliate relationship with the Confer- 
ence if, at the discretion of the Board, such affiliate or auxiliary 
relationship will contribute to the attainment of the objectives of 
the Conference; provided the applicant organization does not 
conflict with any similar organization previously recognized by 
the Conference. The constitutions of such affiliate or auxiliary 
organizations shall not conflict with any provision of the Con- 
stitution of the Music Educators National Conference. 

Sec. 2. Auxiliary Organizations. An auxiliary organization 
shall be construed as an association performing special functions 
within the field of the National Conference. It shall be responsi- 
ble for such activities as shall be assigned to it by the National 
Board of Directors. The official magazine of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference shall be the official magazine of the 
auxiliary organization. Membership in such auxiliary organiza- 
tion shall be restricted to members of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and membership fees collected in excess of 
the Conference membership fee shall be controlled by the auxili- 
ary organization for such purposes as may be determined by its 
3ylaws. Expenses for maintenance and operation of an auxiliary 
organization shall be paid from funds secured directly by the 
auxiliary, but the facilities and services of the Music Educators 
National Conference headquarters office and its staff may be 
utilized by the auxiliary. The auxiliary organization shall pay 
all direct expenses for special services, printing and postage, 
travel, etc., incurred by the headquarters office and staff members 
in behalf of the auxiliary organization. 

Sec. 3. State Affiliation. State affiliation may be effected upon 
approval of the National Board of Directors by a provision in 
the constitution of the affiliated state organization whereby active 
membership dues for the state organization include $1.00 for 
subscription to the official magazine of the Music Educators 
National Conference; or, at the member’s option, $3.00 (in 
addition to the state’s share of dues) to cover full active mem- 
bership in the Music Educators National Conference. Facilities 
and services of the headquarters office may be made available to 
affiliate organizations under the terms stipulated in Section 2 for 
auxiliary organizations. To be considered for affiliation, the 
applicant organization must be an established state-wide music 
educators association, recognized within its state as fully repre- 
sentative of all school music education interests of the state. 


ArTICLE X—AFFILIATION WITH THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Music Educators National Conference shall be affiliated 
with the National Education Association, and shall function as 
the Department of Music of that organization. Such affiliation 
shall not restrict or alter the provisions of this Constitution and 
the accompanying Bylaws; nor shall such affiliation alter the 
status of the Music Educators National Conference in relation 
to its auxiliary and affiliate organizations, nor the operation and 
activities thereof, nor the rights and privileges of individual 
members as herein set forth. This article shall become operative 
when adopted by the Music Educators National Conference and 
approved by the National Education Association, and shall re- 
main in effect for a period of four years from the date of such 
adoption and approval. Affiliation of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference with the National Education Association may 
be continued thereafter by concurring actions of the two organi- 
zations under such terms as may be mutually satisfactory to the 
Conference and to the Association. 


ArTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 
The Constitution may be altered or amended by a two-thirds 
vote of members present at the National biennial business meet- 
ing, provided formal notice of such contemplated action shall 
have been given the active members at least sixty days before it 
is acted upon; or, the Constitution may be altered or amended 
by a two-thirds vote of members present at the National biennial 
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business meeting, provided the proposed amendment receives the 
approval of the Board of Directors and that formal notice of such 
contemplated amendment shall have been given the active mem- 
bers at least twenty-four hours before it is acted upon. 


BYLAWS 
ArTICLE I—DuTIEs oF OFFICERS 


Section 1. National President. The National President shall 
preside at National meetings of the Conference, at meetings of 
the National Board of Directors and of the National Executive 
Committee. He shall have the power to appoint committees not 
otherwise provided for in the Constitution and Bylaws. He shall, 
in consultation with the National Board of Directors, prepare 
the program for the National meetings of the Conference, and 
shall perform all other duties pertaining to his office. 

Sec. 2. National First Vice-President. It shall be the duty 
of the First Vice-President to assume the duties of the President 
in case of the disability or absence of the President. 

Sec. 3. National Second Vice-President. The Second Vice- 
President shall assume all duties of the First Vice-President in 
case of the disability or absence of the First Vice-President. 

Sec. 4. National Board of Directors. The National Board 
shall administer the affairs of the National Conference together 
with the management and control of the funds thereof. They 
shall fix the time and place of the National biennial meetings and 
shall codperate with the President in the preparation of the 
programs and other details of such meetings. They shall fill 
vacancies by temporary appointments pending regular elections. 
They shall have jurisdiction in all matters pertaining to the 
geographical divisions or Sections of the Conference, and with 
the concurrence of the Executive Boards of the Sections affected, 
may authorize the combining of Sections for the purpose of hold- 
ing division meetings of the National Conference, or for other 
reasons deemed to be in the interest of the Sections affected and 
the Conference as a whole. 

Sec. 5. National Executive Committee. The National Execu- 
tive Committee shall appoint the Editor of the official Conference 
publications and shall have full supervision and control of his 
acts as such Editor. They shall appoint an Executive Secretary, 
prescribe his duties and compensation, and have full supervision 
and control of his acts as such Executive Secretary. They shall 
provide annually for a complete auditing of the accounts of the 
Conference by a duly qualified accountant. They shall also have 
authority to represent and to act for the National Board of 
Directors in the intervals between the meetings of that body, to 
the extent of carrying out the legislation adopted by the National 
Board of Directors under general directions as may be given by 
the Board, reporting all such actions to said Board. 


Articte I[I—DutTIEs oF SECTION OFFICERS 


Section 1. Section President. The President shall preside at 
all Conference meetings of his Section, and at all meetings of 
the Section Executive Board. He shall have the power to appoint 
committees not otherwise provided for in the Constitution and 
Bylaws. He shall, in consultation with the Section Executive 
Board, prepare a program for the biennial meeting of his Section 
and shall perform all other duties pertaining to his office. He 
shall serve as a member of the National Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. Section First Vice-President. The First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Section shall assume the.duties of the President in 
case of the disability or absence of the President. 

Sec. 3. Section Second Vice-President. The Second Vice- 
President of the Section shall assume the duties of the First 
Vice-President in case of the disability or absence of the First 
Vice-President. 

Sec. 4. Section Executive Board. The Section Executive 
Board shall have general jurisdiction over matters pertaining to 
the affairs of the Section, shall be the confirming authority for 
all committees appointed by the President, or may create a com- 
mittee or committees and name the personnel thereof when such 
course is deemed to be in the interest of the organization. The 
Section Executive Board shall have power to fill unexpired terms 
in the case of vacancies in the said Executive Board. 


ArticLte III—Eprtorrat Boarp 


The National President may, at his discretion, with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee, appoint an Editorial Board 
of not less than three or more than nine members to serve in an 
advisory capacity to the Editor of the Conference publications, 
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and to assume such other duties as may be assigned by the 
Executive Committee. The Executive Committee may at its 
discretion delegate to the chairman of the Editorial Board the 
duties and authority of Editor. 


ArtTIcLE [V—CoMMITTEES 


Special Committees shall serve during the term of the ad- 
ministration in which they are appointed. Committees dealing 
with specific educational projects shall base their general plan 
of action on policies adopted by the Conference. In case no such 
policy has been established in a given instance, the National 
Board may request the Research Council to formulate a policy. 


ARTICLE V—EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Section 1. Executive Secretary. The Executive Secretary 
shall keep a complete and accurate record of all National and 
Section business meetings of the Conference, all meetings of the 
National Board and Executive Committee, and all meetings of 
the Section Executive Boards. He shall conduct the business of 
the Conference in accordance with the Constitution and Bylaws, 
and in all matters shall be under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. In the absence of direction by the Executive Com- 
mittee, he shall be under the direction of the National President. 


He shall receive all moneys due the Conference, and shall pay 
all approved bills. He shall have the proper records available 
at all official meetings. He shall be the Secretary of the National 
Executive Committee and custodian of all property of the Con- 
ference. He shall give such bond as may be required by the 
Executive Committee. He shall act as business manager of the 
official Conference publications and shall report the financial 
standing of the Conference to the President monthly. He shall 
submit an annual report to the Executive Committee. At the 
expiration of his term of office he shall turn over to his suc- 
cessor all money, books, and other property of the Conference. 


Sec. 2. Assistant Executive Secretary. The Executive Secre- 
tary may engage an assistant to whom he may delegate authority, 
with the approval of the National Executive Committee. 


ArTICLE VI—RUuLES OF ORDER 


Roberts’ Rules of Order Revised shall govern in all business 
meetings of the Conference. 


ArticLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


The Bylaws may be altered or amended in the same manner 
as that provided in Article XI of the constitution. 


State Supervision of Music in Lousiana 


LLOYD V. FUNCHESS 


State Supervisor of Music, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


bp THE December issue of the JourNAL, Thomas Annett pre- 
sented some very interesting data concerning state supervised 
programs of music. Only nine states have state supervisors of 
music; twenty-six states have no supervision; and nine directors 
of education report no need of such an officer. Needless to say, 
there are many arguments, both pro and con, as to why this 
situation exists. It could be that some of the educational leaders 
have not been convinced that music has a place in the school 
curriculum. Funds may not be available. This is a very poor 
excuse. It has been our experience that administrators usually 
get what they want. Therefore, it is up to us to sell them our 
program. All of this presents a challenge to those states having 
state supervisors, who by their success can encourage other states. 

We in Louisiana are very much sold on state supervision. 
We do not say this from an egotistical viewpoint because the 
person to whom most of the credit is due is no longer connected 
with this office. 

In order that a state program may succeed, the person in 
charge must be suited to the task. Necessarily, he must be a 
musician, and, above all, genial and full of enthusiasm for the 
work. This person should have had public school experience 
and should have a sympathetic understanding of the entire educa- 
tional program. He should not be handicapped through lack of 
funds for traveling expenses, and he must be free to come and 
go at his discretion, with a minimum of necessity for central 
office work. His personality must be one which will command 
respect and confidence, for he must occupy a position of leadership. 

With the thought that the progress of music in Louisiana under 
state supervision may prove beneficial to those directors of educa- 
tion in the seventeen states who want state supervision, we present 
a short history of the program in Louisiana. 

In 1934, Samuel T. Burns was employed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education as the state supervisor of music. His duties 
were primarily to initiate and administer a public school music 
program on a state-wide basis. At that time, only two parishes 
(counties) offered vocal and instrumental music in elementary 
and high school. There was a total of only 67 music teachers 
throughout the entire state, and 47 of these teachers were in the 
city of New Orleans. It should be stressed that very little, if 
any, music was being taught in any of the schools; and such as 
was taught was extracurricular. Today there are approxi- 
mately 250 full-time music teachers employed by the school 
boards—approximately 190 of these outside of New Orleans. 
These figures do not include 55 part-time teachers and 25 teach- 
ers in private schools. In 1934 only two parishes had vocal and 
instrumental programs on a parish-wide basis and this year there 
are 18 such programs. When we say “parish-wide,” we mean 
that every school in the parish has the benefit of the vocal and 
instrumental programs in both the elementary and high school 
departments. 
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In 1934 only 4 of the 64 parishes had any phase of the music 
program on a parish-wide basis, and there are now 57 parishes 
with at least one phase of the music program parish-wide. 

All phases of the music program have been accepted as a 
regular part of the curriculum, and a high school student may 
graduate with as many as four units in music, sixteen units being 
required for graduation. 

The state of Louisiana has a free textbook program and most 
of the music used in the schools is furnished free. There are 33 
titles of music materials on the state free textbook list. 


In 1934 the Literary Rallies throughout the state furnished 
opportunities for about 100 participants to sing in quartets. At 
that time there were few, if any, music festivals of any kind in 
the public schools. In 1939 there were eight state and district 
festivals in which over 10,000 students participated. In addition 
to these festivals, several parishes have initiated parish-wide 
music festivals which would raise this total number to at least 
20,000. 

The four state colleges have buildings under construction for 
music purposes which cost as follows: $210,000, $300,000, 
$463,000, and $542,000. The cost of the equipment to be placed 
in these buildings will range from $25,000 to $75,000. The state 
university has a building and a faculty on its main campus which 
will compare favorably with the best. The two branches of the 
university have music departments which are also being developed 
very rapidly. There are several private colleges in the state 
which maintain excellent music departments. Considering the 
fact that all of the graduates from these institutions as well as 
graduates from out-of-state institutions have been employed, we 
are of the opinion that the growth has been as rapid as it 
should be. 

The most important characteristic of the entire program is the 
very high type professional and personal attitude which prevails 
among all the teachers; from the present outlook continued 
progress can be reasonably expected both in quantity and quality 
of work. Much credit should be given the administrators, in- 
cluding both state and parish officials, for their wholehearted 
acceptance of and sympathetic attitude toward the music program. 
The hard work done by the teachers is, of course, primarily 
responsible for the rapid advance which has been made. 

Judging from Mr. Annett’s data, Louisiana is fortunate in that 
there are two music supervisors in the State Department of Edu- 
cation; and we sincerely hope that we can continue to merit the 
trust and confidence which have been placed in us. Everything 
is in our favor and nothing but the best should result from our 
combined efforts. We invite visitors from within and without 
the state and shall consider it a privilege to welcome anyone 
who may desire to observe our program and who may offer 
suggestions for improvement. 
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Overcoming Audience Fear 


MARGUERITE K. ULLMAN 


ye FRIGHT, far from being restricted to beginners in music, 
is actually a major problem for many musicians who would 
otherwise be highly competent performers on the concert stage. 
Teachers of music encounter the difficulty quite frequently, even 
with advanced students, and gifted artists have often confined 
their professional activities to teaching and composition because 
public performance was such a torture for them. Musicians know, 
too, of the many talented students who impress in the studio but 
turn out to be total failures when confronted with the audience 
situation. Even artists with great reputations are often panic- 
stricken before stepping on the stage; although in the latter 
case, fear is generally conquered by performance. Schumann- 
Heink once said, “I grow so nervous before the performance, 
I become sick, almost; I want to go home; but after I have 
been on the stage for a few minutes I am so happy, nobody can 
drag me off.” 

If one is to judge from statements made by many successful 
artists, the words of Schumann-Heink are an expression of the 
experience of the majority of performers. We know that stage 
fright has a wide range. It grips both the greatest and the 
least among the performers. It remains now to analyze the 
effects of this fear; and then, if possible, to find the cause and 
cure of the undesirable results of this disturbance. 

People like Schumann-Heink do not have any undesirable 
results from their before-performance fears. In her case we 
could agree with Richard Hollister’ when he says, “Nervousness, 
when controlled, makes the heart beat stronger, the blood flow 
steadier and the mind work at higher efficiency. It exhilarates 
the whole being.” We have no objection to this kind of nervous- 
ness. Our interest is in those who are unable to control their 
fears, and whose performances are consequently imperfect. 

As far as we know, there have been very few serious studies 
made of stage fright. Although workers in the music studios 
seldom write about audience fear, they give this subject much 
attention. They know that it is an important factor in every 
performance and they take various means to control it. Years 
of experience have resulted in the standardization of certain 
methods for reducing the number of hazards which a performer 
must face. The careful teacher sees that material is thoroughly 
learned before it is presented to the audience. He chooses mate- 
rial that is well within his student’s powers, gives him oppor- 
tunities to play for others, rehearses performances in the recital 
environment. All these methods of controlling stage fright are 
valuable, and all should be used. What we have to offer is per- 
haps not something new, but a carefully controlled and more 
systematic application of old principles. 

The nervousness exhibited by the performing musician is clearly 
an emotional manifestation. The knees shake, hands perspire, the 
heart palpitates, respiration becomes rapid, and there are digestive 
disturbances as well as disturbances of thought and memory. 
Some subjects experience all the above symptoms; some only a 
few. When emotionally aroused, it is of no avail to call upon 
the will for aid. Emotional behavior, according to recognized 
authorities on the subject, is not under control of the will. John 
Dewey’ says that it is no more possible to suppress emotion 
by a direct act of the will than it is to destroy the action of 
electricity by a fiat of will. William James* states, “By regulat- 
ing action, which is under the more direct control of the will, 
we can indirectly regulate feeling, which is not.” John Watson‘ 
says, “Emotions are ways of behavior, which had to be learned, 
like other sets of habits. Power of will is a meaningless phrase. 
The will cannot make a gland change its regular rhythm; con- 
ditioning can. In infants only two stimuli call out fear—loud 
noise and loss of support. All other fear reactions are built in. 
Built-in fear reactions can be unconditioned by negative adapta- 
tion.” More recently Guthrie’ has outlined a number of inter- 
esting approaches to this and similar problems. The writer 
translated his given suggestions into specific steps for dealing 
with musical response. 

Note: This study, under the title, “The Role of reantive Adapta- 
tion in Overcoming Sucience Fear,” was conducted h the assis- 


tance of Dr. Robert H. Seashore in the Department a Psychology, 
Northwestern University. 
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A careful reading of the statements of these men can give us 
a clue to the control of the emotional upheaval which we have 
been calling stage fright. (1) Stage fright cannot be conquered 
by will power. (2) Stage fright is learned, either by an un- 
pleasant experience with the audience, or accidentally, through 
suggestion by others. (3) Being a learned reaction, stage fright 
can be unlearned by the conditioning or the learning process 
called negative adaptation. 

The will cannot control our fears, but it can control our 
actions, and through the actions destroy the fears. 

The first step in using an active program of negative adapta- 
tion as a cure for audience fear is to admit the difficulty; to 
study it objectively from every angle and to determine to over- 
come it. Many victims of stage fright try to hide their trouble 
and sometimes, by much overlearning, are able to perform quite 
successfully. They seldom, however, have a completely satisfying 
musical life. They tend to avoid performance, where the confident 
person seeks opportunities to perform. As soon as the difficulty 
is faced objectively, it becomes an interesting problem. This 
shift of attention from the self to the scientific aspect of the 
problem is in itself a corrective of audience fear. Moreover, it 
makes possible the objective point of view. Some failures occur 
on every road to success, and if these failures can be experienced 
merely as phenomena without the subject becoming emotionally 
involved, the task becomes much more simple. 

The second step is to eliminate all known cues for stage fright. 
These probably are not exactly the same in all persons. Some 
people must play immediately before performance or their fingers 
are uncomfortable; others must play the composition with notes 
before performance to make the memory certain; still others do 
not wish to play at all on the day for public appearance. There 
is no limit to individual differences of this kind. However, there 
are some cues for audience fear that function in almost all indi- 
viduals. The most important of these is inadequate preparation. 
Thorough, careful preparation cannot be too much stressed. The 
performer who knows that he has not learned his material well 
is almost certain to experience some emotional upset when per- 
forming publicly. 

The third, and most important step, is to undergo a program 
of negative adaptation. This program means activity for the 
subject. By negative adaptation, we mean that a cue for a cer- 
tain behavior response has been presented many times, and in 
such a way that it no longer calls out the original response. 
Negative adaptation is learning not to respond. In our case, the 
cue for stage fright would be the audience situation. If this cue 
once called out stage fright, and if the subject after many ex- 
periences with the cue present, no longer showed stage fright, 
we could say that this person was negatively adapted to the 
stimulus. 

The important thing in a program of negative adaptation is 
the response of the subject. The cue is given, but there must 
be a different and desirable response. There should be negative 
adaptation to fear and at the same time positive adaptation to 
confidence. Positive adaptation is ordinary learning; negative 
adaptation is unlearning, or substituting another learned response. 
Confident reactions, when once learned, should be practiced so 
often that they become the natural state. Enough experiences of 
this sort should “stamp out” the fear by negative adaptation, and 
at the same time “stamp in” confidence by positive adaptation. To 
get the desired results, it is best to present the audience situation 
in such small doses that it never calls out the fear. 

As an example of how to use negative adaptation successfully, 
it might be well to recall Watson’s experiment with the child 
who was conditioned to fear a white rabbit and then was nega- 


1Richard Hollister, ee Making [Ann Arbor, Mich.: George 
Wahr, publisher, 1925], p. 341. 

on ag aad Art as Haperience [New York: Minton Balch & Co., 
1 Dp. 
298 yunen James, On Vital Reserves [New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

, p. 4 

*John B. ‘Watson, The Ways of Behaviorism [New York: Harper 
Bros., 1928], pp. 47-62 

8 Edwin Ray Guthrie, The Psychology of Learning [New York: 
Harper Bros., 1935]. 
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tively adapted to this fear. Watson, as you probably remember, 
is the man who stated that only two fears are present in infants— 
fear of a loud noise and of loss of support. All other fears are 
learned. Watson found that the child had no fear of a furry 
animal; yet by presenting a rabbit to him, and at the same time 
frightening him with a loud noise, a fear of the rabbit was built 
in. Later Watson decided to destroy the fear by subjecting the 
child to situations in which the fear was not called out. To do 
this he made the child happy by giving him something to eat. 
In this pleasant situation, the rabbit was shown, for a moment 
and at a great distance. The cue for fear was made as weak as 
possible; that for pleasure was made strong. The stimulation of 
the fear-inspiring rabbit was too weak to call out the fear re- 
sponse. Very gradually, so as never to call out the fear, the 
rabbit was brought closer to the child. In time, the rabbit could 
again be given to the child and the fear response was entirely 
gone. The stimulation for the undesirable behavior was given 
in such a weak form that it was unable to call out the fear. 
This is called below threshold stimulation. In the case of the 
fearful musician, he must be so gradually retrained to the audience 
situation that he never experiences fear, although he is in the 
situation that formerly called out fear. He must always ex- 
perience confidence. 

This program was followed by two pianists. They faced the 
problem, eliminated all possible cues for stage fright excepting 


public appearance itself, and then subjected themselves to small 
doses of the audience situation. At first, only a different instru- 
ment in different surroundings was used. Later an audience of 
one was added. Playing for informal groups was then attempted. 
Gradually, there were more important public appearances. Before 
the final recital, there was practice with every feature of the 
formal appearance excepting the real audience. 

The two subjects who used this method of conditioning away 
their fears found the system very effective. They found that as 
confidence increased, less overlearning was necessary; concen- 
tration became easier ; they no longer tried to think through every 
note of a composition but were relaxed enough to think in large 
units. Results show that, if persisted in, this system of negative 
adaptation may be expected to eliminate or greatly lessen stage 
fright in, at least, some of the cases. 

One subject—a professional musician with a background of 
twenty-five years of performing experience—found that this rela- 
tively simple method was extremely effective in overcoming an 
audience fear of long standing. The other subject was a young 
pianist preparing her first important recital. She was able to 
perform without emotional disturbance. Both subjects found un- 
expected social and professional success as a result of the ex- 
periment. A program of negative adaptation, such as is outlined 
above, could be the starting point for a performing career among 
musicians or speakers who are now held back by stage fright alone. 


School Music in a Small Town 


MYRA MAYNARD 


Music Supervisor, Kellerton, lowa 


HE DEVELOPMENT of a music department in a small town is 
‘Liga a difficult task. The teacher’s time is frequently over- 
crowded with nonmusical activities, and the funds for the support 
of a music department are practically nonexistent. Because of 
the small size of the school, the number of available students is 
limited. Therefore, the teacher should realize it is very necessary 
to establish the principles to be followed throughout the year if 
the music work is to fulfill its purpose. Should the teacher 
neglect this, the danger of slighting some important phase of 
the work will be very great. 

It is easy to neglect giving publicity to one’s musical organiza- 
tions, and yet this is an extremely important duty for the teacher. 
Parents are interested in the progress of their children, but if 
the teacher does not call to their attention some unusual progress 
one cannot blame parents if they seem unappreciative of the 
efforts made. 

There are numerous ways and means for advertising groups, 
but one of the very best perhaps, is to have the music students 
perform as frequently as possible without detriment to their 
progress. Never permit them, however, to give a program which 
is a “flop.” It has been said that, “The evil that men do lives 
after them, but the good is oft interred with their bones,” and 
poor performances are an evil as far as school music work is 
concerned. It is far better and easier to build a reputation than 
to remake one. 

The amount of time usable for the preparation of programs 
determines the number of possible performances a year, of course. 
However, by creating a feeling of superiority among students, 
it is possible to get them to assume the initiative and consequently 
to make the teacher’s duties much easier. By creating a feeling 
of superiority among students, I mean stressing the fact that 
they have a special ability which should be shared with others. 
Because they have this ability they should welcome every op- 
portunity to perform and should feel it their responsibility to 
maintain and improve their reputation. 

When encouraged in this way, students will frequently work 
out some solo or small group number independently, bringing it 
to the teacher for a final approval. The development of this habit 
not only aids the teacher considerably but also gives the pupils 
excellent experience. 

It is human nature for people to spend the greatest effort on 
that which interests them most. Consequently, the music teacher 
must be very careful to conduct the music classes in a manner 
which makes the periods enjoyable. Music is so much a product 
of the emotions, it is well for the teacher to be sure that classes 
are not dull; for if they ‘are, the music produced will likely be 
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quite dull, and the work all in vain. The old saying, “You can 
lead a horse to water but you cannot make him drink,” is equally 
true for the child and his musical experiences. You can force 
him to play or sing, but you cannot make him love and ap- 
preciate his music. Children delight in surprise and if they can 
look forward to a music class which is varied and interesting, 
they will surely work just a little harder and—best of all—enjoy 
doing so. Monotony soon becomes a bore to anyone, so the 
music teacher should guard against the class period becoming 
mere routine. 

If the programs given by the music teacher and pupils are to 
be consistently commendable, it is necessary to insist upon ac- 
curacy in intonation and technique as much as possible. One 
should not become so absorbed with details, however, that in- 
terest in the composition as a whole is lost. After all, the 
public school music teachers do not hope to develop professional 
musicians, but they should try to encourage and direct musical 
interest in all children. The teacher who insists on every detail 
being exactly correct becomes a bore to the school child, and 
here again interest is quickly lost. 

The choice of music is one of the most difficult tasks of the 
year, particularly for the young teacher. But, regardless of how 
simple the music chosen may be, it should always be of very 
good quality. Children expect and have a right to demand 
knowledge of the very best during their school careers and they 
will quickly condemn music which is inferior. A sincere respect 
for accomplishment is one of the first necessities for the per- 
formance of any task, and one can scarcely hope to develop 
wholesome love and appreciation for that which is cheap and 
gaudy. Music experiences must be enjoyable, but most of all they 
must be worth while. 

Condensing these suggestions emphasizes the following points, 
which are not listed in the order discussed but according to im- 
portance and probable neglect: (1) Always perform worth-while 
music. Regardless of the inexperience of the group, never use 
inferior music. (2) Always conduct music classes in a manner 
which makes the children enjoy the period. (3) Surprise your 
students by varied methods. (4) Insist on accuracy as much as 
possible, but do not become so absorbed with details that interest 
in the composition is lost. (5) Advertise the fact that you are 
working hard and that you are accomplishing something worth 
while. (6) Never give a program which is inferior. Decline 
to perform rather than do shoddy work. However, perform as 
frequently as possible. (7) Create a feeling of superiority among 
your students as a motive for improvement in order to maintain 
and improve their reputation in performance and leadership ability. 
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Friday, March 29 


Preliminary Registration. Members of 
the M.E.N.C. and Associated Organiza- 
tions. (7:00 P.m.) 


Meetings of the M.E.N.C. Executive Com- 
mittee, M.E.N.C. Board of Directors, 
Music Education Research Council. 
(Biltmore Hotel, 9:00 a.m.) 


Junior College Festival Combined Chorus 
and Orchestra Rehearsal. (Los Angeles 
City College, 3:00 p.m. and 6:30 p.m.) 


Sunday, March 31 (continued) 


Reception to members under sponsorship 
of the Southern District of the Califor- 
nia-Western Music Educators Confer- 
ence. Concert by The Cecilian Singers 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. (Bilt- 
more Hotel, 8:00 P.M.) 


Singing in Biltmore Lobby. (10:00 p.m.) 








Saturday, March 30 


Registration. Members of the M.E.N.C. 
and Associated Organizations. (Biltmore 
Hotel, 7:30 a.m.) 


Registration, Rehearsals and Tryouts: 
National High School Chorus, Symphonic 
Band, Orchestra; National Junior High 
School Orchestra. (8:30 a.m.) 


Rehearsals: Junior College Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra. (8:30 a.m.) 


First General Session followed by Pre- 
liminary Business Meeting. (Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, 10:30 a.m.) 


Luncheon Meetings (12:00 wn.): 

Young Peoples’ Symphony Concerts Com. 
Music in Social Life Committee. 
Rehearsals: National High School Cho- 
rus, Symphonic Band, Orchestra; Na- 
tional Junior High School Orchestra; 
Junior College Festival Chorus and Or- 
chestra. (1:00 P.m.) 


Section Meetings (2:00 P.m.): 
Vocal Music in the Elementary Schools. 
Music Theory in the High School. 


Clinics (2:00 P.m.): 
String Class Instruction. 
Orchestra. 


Youth Choir Festival under sponsorship 
of Committee on Music Education in the 
Churches and Southern California Choir 
Guild. (2:00 p.m.) 


Southern California College and Uni- 
versity Night—Orchestral and Choral 
Program. Mozart’s one-act opera “The 
Impressario” presented by Los Angeles 
City College. (8:30 P.m.) 


Singing in Biltmore Lobby. (10:30 P.m.) 


Monday, April 1 
Special Breakfasts. (7:30 a.m.) 
Rehearsals. (8:30 a.m.) 


Third General Session. 
Auditorium, 9:30 A.M.) 


Clinics (11:15 a.m.): Band, Vocal. 
Junior High School Luncheon. Auspices 


of the Los Angeles Junior High School 
Music Teachers Association. (12:30 p.m.) 
Rehearsals, (1:30 P.m.) 

Section Meetings (2:00 P.m.): 

Creative Music in Elementary Schools. 
Vocal Music in the Junior High School. 
Senior High School Orchestra. 

College Music—General. 

Piano Class Instruction. 

Junior College Chorus Auditions. (2:00.) 
Round Tables (3:30 P.m.): 

Vocal Problems. Band Problems. 
Special Dinners. (6:00 P.m.) 

El Dorado—Pageant-Opera presented by 
the Los Angeles City Schools. (Shrine 
Auditorium, 8:30 P.m.) 


Singing in Biltmore Lobby. (10:30 p.m.) 


(Philharmonic 


Wednesday, April 3 (continued) 
In-and-About Clubs and District Organi- 
zation Luncheon. Open to all members 
of Music Educators Clubs and Affiliated 
Associations. (12:30 P.m.) 

Rehearsals. (1:30 P.M.) 


Section Meetings (2:00 P.m.): 

Catholic Music. 

High School and College Music Credits. 
Junior College Music—The Humanities. 
Music Appreciation. 

Brass Instrumental Ensembles. 


Section Meetings (3:30 P.m.): 

Research in Music Education. 

Junior College Creative Music. 

College Bands. 

Clinic: Piano. (3:30 P.m.) 

Round Table: Wood-wind Instruments. 
(3:30 P.M.) 
Round Table: 
tra. (4:30 P.m.) 
Special Dinners. (6:00 P.m.) 

Concert by the National High School 
Chorus and the National High School 
Orchestra. (Shrine Auditorium, 8:30 p.m.) 


Singing in Biltmore Lobby. (10:30 p.m.) 


Problems of the Orches- 














Sunday, March 31 
Founders’ Breakfast. (Biltmore, 8:00 a.m.) 


Rehearsals: National High School Cho- 
rus, Symphonic Band, Orchestra; Na- 
tional Junior High School Orchestra; 
Junior College Festival Chorus and Or- 
chestra. (8:30 a.m.) 


Second General Session. 
Spiritual Essence of Music. 
Hotel, 9:00 A.M.) 


Church Services. Information will be 
supplied prior to arrival in Los Angeles 
in order that all may have opportunity 
to include in their Sunday morning 
schedule a period for attending the 
Church Services of the denomination of 
their choice. (11:00 a.m.) 


Topic: The 
(Biltmore 


Luncheon Meetings (12:30 P.m.): 
Editorial Board, Music Educators Journal. 
Committee on In-and-About Clubs. 


Section Meeting: Music Education in the 
Churches. (1:00 P.M.) 


Rehearsals. (1:00 P.m.) 


Concert by the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Albert Coates, Conduc- 
tor. (Philharmonic Auditorium, 3:00 p.m.) 


Music Fraternity Dinners. (6:00 P.m.) 





Tuesday, April 2 


Special Breakfasts. (7:30 A.M.) 
Rehearsals: National High School Cho- 
rus, Symphonic Band, Orchestra; Na- 
tional Junior High School Orchestra; 
Junior College Festival Chorus and Or- 
chestra (8:30 a.m.) 


Clinics (8:30 a.m.): 

Brass Instruments. 

Small Vocal Ensembles. 

Section Meetings (10:00 a.m.): 

Teacher Education. 

Instr. Music in Elementary Schools. 
Integration and Codrdination. 

Senior High School Vocal Music. 
Vocational Music. 

Sectional Conference Luncheons, (12:30.) 
Rehearsals. (1:30 p.m.) 

Fourth General Session. (2:00 P.m.) 
Round Table: Brass Instrument Teach- 
ing. (3:30 p.m.) 


Clinics (3:30 P.m.): 

Piano Class Instruction. 

The Adolescent Boy Voice. 
Instrumental Dinner under auspices of 
the Southern California School Band and 
Orchestra Association. (6:00 P.m.) 
Junior College Music Festival. Chorus 
of 1,000 voices; Junior College Festival 
Orchestra. (Shrine Auditorium, 8:30 p.m.) 
Singing in Biltmore Lobby. (10:30 p.m.) 
Cotillion. Auspices of the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association. Compli- 
mentary to all members of the Confer- 
ence. (Biltmore Hotel, 11:00 p.m.) 


Thursday, April 4 
Special Breakfasts. (7:30 a.m.) 
Rehearsal. National High School Sym- 
phonic Band. (8:30 a.m.) 
A Day in Hollywood. 
Visitation: Hollywood Studios of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. (9:30 a.m.) 


Radio Section Meetings in Hollywood. 
(10:30 a.m.): (A) Classroom Utilization 
of Radio. (B) Radio Production Tech- 
niques in the Junior College and College 
Levels. 

Luncheon Meetings (12:00 N.): 

Radio in Music Education. 

Music in the Junior Colleges. 

Sixth General Session. Topic: Music in 
Motion Pictures. Demonstration pre- 
sented by Motion Picture Companies in 
Hollywood. 

College Dinners. (6:00 P.M.) 

Concert by the National Junior High 
School Orchestra and the National High 
School Symphonic Band. (Philharmonic 
Auditorium, 8:30 P.M.) 

Singing in Biltmore Lobby. (10:00 P.m.) 














Wednesday, April 3 
Special Breakfasts. (7:30 a.m.) 


Clinics (8:00 a.m.): 
Wood-wind Instruments. 
Adolescent Boy Voice. 
Rehearsals. (8:30 a.m.) 


Fifth General Session. (9:30 a.m.) 














Friday, April 5 


Special Breakfasts. (7:30 a.m.) 


Clinics (8:30 a.M.): 
String Ensembles. 
Vocal Music. 

Piano Class Teaching. 


Section Meetings (9:30 a.m.): 

Preschool and Kindergarten Music. 
College Orchestras. 

College Choirs. 

Music of the Cinema. 

Junior High School Instrumental Music. 
Concert. (11:00 a.m.) 

Clinic: Wood-wind Ensembles. (11:00.) 
Special Luncheons. (12:30 p.m.) 
Seventh General Session: 

Concert. (2:00-2:20 P.m.) 

Rural School Music Festival. (2:30 P.M.) 
Section Meeting: Junior College Cur- 
riculum. (3:30 P.M.) 

Clinic: Percussion Instruments. (3:30 P.M.) 
Round Table: Vocal Problems. (3:30 P.M.) 
Biennial Banquet. For all members of 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and Associated Organizations. 
(Biltmore Hotel, 6:00 p.m.) 

Opera, Victor Herbert’s “Serenade,” by 
Hollywood High School. (Philharmonic 


Auditorium, 8:30 P.M.) 
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Convention and Festval Firghheghts 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, LOS ANGELES, MARCH 30-APRIL 5 


HE MEMBERS of the California-Western Conference and 
"Tea neighbors of the Northwest Conference have long 
and patiently sought to entertain the National Conference. 
Now that the invitation to come to the West Coast has 
been accepted, they are determined that no effort shall be 
spared to fulfill every expectation and promise, and to jus- 
tify any sacrifice which may be entailed on the part of mem- 
bers who travel across the continent to participate in the 
feast. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that extraordinary 
preparations are being made in Los Angeles and that Con- 
ference members of the host city and surreunding territory 
are planning and working with earnestness and enthusiasm 
under the leadership of President Louis Curtis. Eastern 
visitors bring back glowing accounts of the activity, not 
only in the Los Angeles area, but in the entire western 
region. On the other hand, travelers throughout the East 
and Middle West supply equally impressive reports regard- 
ing the number of music educators and students who intend 
to join the throng which will make Los Angeles the school 
music capital of the world during the week beginning March 
30, 1940. 

The accompanying program outline supplied by President 
Curtis amplifies the preview published in the Holiday Issue, 
but there is still more to come in the next JourNAL! The 
following paragraphs enumerate some of the items of special 
interest: 


National High School Band, Orchestra and Chorus. These 
three traditional all-Conference ensembles are being organ- 
ized under the auspices of the National School Band, Orches- 
tra and Vocal Associations. Preliminary registration is 
scheduled for Friday, March 29, and tryouts and first re- 
hearsals for Saturday, March 30. Daily rehearsals will be 
held—some of them open to Conference members—culmin- 
ating in gala concerts. The Chorus and Orchestra concert 
is scheduled for Wednesday evening, April 3, and the Band 
concert for Thursday evening, April 4. 

The conductors are: Orchestra—Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chorus— 
Max T. Krone, University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles; Band—Gerald R. Prescott, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Organizing Chairmen: Orchestra—Fred Ohlendorf, 1531 
Linden Avenue, Long Beach, California; Chorus—Ethel In- 
galls, Garfield High School, Los Angeles; Band—P. C. 
Conn, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Conn is coérdinating chairman for the three national high 
school organizations and the National Junior High School 
Orchestra. Application forms and information may be obtained 
from any of the persons named or the headquarters office. 


National Junior High School Orchestra. Conference mem- 
bers who attended the biennial meeting at St. Louis will 
recall with satisfaction the magnificent success of the first 
National Junior Orchestra. This year we are to have a 
National Orchestra representing the junior high school level, 
with Louis Wersen of Tacoma, Washington, as conductor. 
Organizing chairman is Donald W. Bennett, 152 N. Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles. The National Junior High School 
Orchestra will give a concert Wednesday, April 3. 


Junior College Festival. In codperation with the National 
Conference, the Southern California Junior College Music 
Association will hold a two-day Junior College Music Fes- 
tival during the convention week. This festival will be in- 
tegrated with section meetings held under the direction of 
the Conference Committee on Junior College Music. 


Junior College Festival Chorus. This will be an inter- 
junior-college chorus, comprised largely of the combined 
choruses which assemble for the festival—totaling over 1,000 
singers. Following the auditions of the individual choruses, 
rehearsals of the combined groups will be held, with Noble 
Cain of Chicago as conductor, in preparation for the Festival 
Concert which will be given on Tuesday evening, April 2. 
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National Junior College Orchestra. The presentation of 
this organization under the auspices of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Music Association will provide another 
“first” for the Los Angeles program. The orchestra, with 
Francis Findlay of the New England Conservatory, Boston 
conducting, after a series of rehearsals will appear in the 
Junior College Festival Concert on the evening of April 2. 
The Orchestra and the Choral Festival above described are 
being organized by a committee headed by Edith Hitchcock, 
president of the Southern California Junior College Music 
Association, and S. Earle Blakeslee, chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee on Junior College Music. 


Los Angeles Night. The Los Angeles public schools will 
make a special contribution in the form of a musical and 
dramatic production entitled “El Dorado,” depicting “the 
fabulous days of the Spanish Dons and Mission fathers, the 
picturesque excitement of the Gold Rush and the richness 
of present-day living in California. ‘El Dorado’ will utilize 
the many resources of pageantry to present pictures of life 
in the Golden State during succeeding epochs of its colorful 
history.” 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert Coates, conductor, will give 
a concert in the Philharmonic Auditorium Sunday after- 
noon, March 31. Complimentary to Conference Members. 


Victor Herbert’s “Serenade.” This opera will be pre- 
sented by the Hollywood High School, Friday evening, 
April 5. 

Youth Choir Festival. Sponsored by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Choir Guild in codperation with the Committee on 
Music Education in the Churches, Saturday, March 30. 


Southern California College and University Night. A 
program of orchestral and choral music, including Mozart’s 
one-act opera, “The Impressario,” presented by Los Angeles 
City College, Saturday evening, March 30. 


Rural School Music Festival. This event will comprise 
one of the principal features of the general session on Friday 
afternoon, April 5. 


Los Angeles City Elementary Orchestra. This well known 
orchestra, conducted by Jennie L. Jones, will be heard in a 
special concert program. 


Other Musical Features. As usual, musical interludes and 
special programs will be presented by instrumental and 
vocal groups representing the schools and colleges of Cali- 
fornia and many other states. Some of the visiting groups 
will travel several thousand miles in order to participate in 
the Conference program. A listing of the visiting organiza- 
tions will be published in the next JouRNAL. 


Educational Features. Thus far in this outline, mention 
has been confined largely to the musical contributions. Edu- 
cational phases of the program will be equally varied and 
extensive; in fact, as stated by President Curtis, “The aim 
of the 1940 convention, like that of its predecessors, will be 
to improve the teaching of music in the schools of our 
country. To accomplish this aim, the convention program 
will not only define the purposes of music education, but 
will also demonstrate the ways in which those purposes may 
be achieved.” To this end, seven general sessions have been 
planned, and a total of fifty-two section meetings, clinics, 
round tables and demonstration sessions will be devoted to 
specific subjects. Perusal of the program outline will dis- 
close the careful thought which has been given in order that 
every subject of timely interest may be included and treated 
at a meeting of the type best adapted to the nature of the 
subject. 

The list of chairmen in charge of these various sessions, 
speakers, clinic conductors and others who will take part 
in the programs—a list which includes the names of author- 
ities and specialists from all parts of the United States— 
will be published in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
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true nationally as well. 
look ahead. 


academic nature. 





other medium. 


Vv. KERSEY 


cannot refrain from enjoying their good music. 


New correlations with music will be found as we look ahead. 
life, more wholesome enjoyments, and more composure for all will come through the attainment of good music education, 


the right, the accomplishment of all. 


Music Educators Look Ahead 


) Spe HUNDRED AND FORTY represents a peak of attainment in our own public school music. 

Whenever we attain a peak of accomplishment, we are given the privilege of taking a long 
What does that look reveal for music educators? 
music teacher, to look through your eyes, but this humble statement is presented as a view of one 
who sees you, the music educator, as part of all education rather than as a music teacher alone. 
This is the very first phase of my comment in the “look ahead.” 

Music is a part of every child's education and of all educational planning. Gone is the day 
when music can be thought of as an extra, something for a selected group, or as learning not 
related to general educational learnings. 
as a part of every major learning area—the social studies, the languages, the vocational, and the 
pre-professional—and with music as a dominant requirement in every general education of an | 


Shall we understand the world in terms of the good qualities of its people? 
through the acquaintance with music more than by any other way. 


To a degree this is 


Possibly it is presumption for me as a teacher, not a 





We begin 1940 with music for every child, with music 


Rich, comfortable, satisfying living for the scientist, the engineer, the worker, and the 
business or industrial employee is more nearly measurable in its completeness in terms of music 
knowledge, enjoyment, production, and appreciation than in terms of any other one factor. 

Life from 1940 will be civilizing so far as education can make it so in relation to music as 
much as in any other relationship. Moderate economic status, fair health, medium cultural attain- 
ment, and richness of home living are all given greater lift through good music than through any 


We will do it 
Hate, dislike, or fight a people as we will, we still 


Better civic ideals, finer citizenship, richer home 


What a convention we shall have in Los Angeles as we accept the challenge of the glorious “look ahead” for 


music education. 


Los Angeles, February 1, 1940 


“Seminar Special.” Much interest has been expressed in 
the “Conference En Route” plan inaugurated by President 
Gildersleeve and the Executive Committee of the Eastern 
Conference. Under the leadership of John W. Beattie, dean 
of the School of Music, Northwestern University, members 
of the Conference who journey to California on the Con- 
ference special train will participate in a series of discus- 
sions with the general topic, “What is Ahead in Music Ed- 
ucation.” On the general program at Los Angeles, time 
will be devoted to reports from ihe Seminar leaders on 
“What We Worked Out Coming.” Various leaders in the 
field of music education will codperate with Mr. Gildersleeve 
and Mr. Beattie in carrying out this unique program. Mem- 
bers who are interested should write at once to Glenn Gil- 
dersleeve, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, 
Delaware, or to C. E. Lutton, chairman of the Transporta- 
tion Committee, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. (See 
pages 38-39, also inside back cover.) 


A Day in Hollywood. Thursday, April 4, will provide 
Conference members with an exceedingly satisfying close-up 
of Hollywood -at its best. The forenoon will be devoted to 
visitation and meetings in the beautiful new studio buildings 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System and National Broad- 
casting Company. Several luncheons are scheduled for the 
noon period and in the afternoon a demonstration, “Music 
in Motion Pictures,” will be presented by the leading film 
companies of Hollywood at their Hollywood studios. 


Founders’ Breakfast. Most fittingly, the Founders’ Break- 
fast is scheduled for Sunday morning and will be in charge 
of Frances Elliott Clark, president of the Founders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Sunday Program. In addition to the always impres- 
sive Founders’ Breakfast, the program for Sunday includes 
a general session, the topic of which will be “The Spiritual 
Essence of Music,” a section meeting on “Music Educa- 
tion in the Churches,” a concert by the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and the reception in the evening. 
Provision will be made for all Conference members to in- 
clude in their Sunday schedule a period for attending the 
church services of the denomination of their choice. 


Reception. All members of the Conference and associated 


organizations are invited to attend a reception to be given 
at the Biltmore Hotel Sunday evening, March 31, under the 
auspices of the Southern District of the California-Western 
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Only one sure thing we can afford—we can afford to be there. 


| 
V. KERSEY, | 
Superintendent of Los Angeles City Schools. | 





Music Educators Conference. The program will include a 
concert by the Cecilian Singers of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Cotillion. A traditional social feature of the biennial con- 
ventions is the Cotillion given for the Conference with the 
compliments of the Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
All members of the Conference and associated organizations 
are invited to attend this gala event. 

Special Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners. The traditional 
reunions, meetings of state groups, organizations, college and 
university groups, etc., will have special significance in Los 
Angeles. These special events will be incorporated in the 
Conference program, and it is important that officers and 
chairmen who have responsibility for arrangements com- 
municate at the earliest possible moment with Vanett 
Lawler, Assistant Executive Secretary, Convention Head- 
quarters Office, Board of Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Preliminary arrangements must be made through 
the convention office, not with the hotel. 


Exhibits. The Biltmore Hotel, official headquarters for 
the convention, provides facilities for an exceptionally ex- 
tensive and attractive exposition of the materials of music 
education. The Exhibitors Association, under the leader- 
ship of President Nelson Jansky and with the codperation 
of nearly one hundred members of the Association, promises 
us one of the most effective and valuable exhibits in the 
history of the Conference. 

Registration Fee. As announced by the Executive Com- 
mittee some time ago, the registration fee for active members 
will be $2.00, payable at the time of registration at the Bilt- 
more Hotel. For further comments on this subject refer to 
the Headquarters Page in this issue. 

Headquarters Hotel. The well-known Biltmore Hotel 
provides a most satisfactory setting for a National Confer- 
ence meeting in Los Angeles. Every facility of this great 
establishment will be put at the disposal of the Conference. 
In order that the maximum number of Conference members 
may be enabled to make the Biltmore Hotel living head- 
quarters when in Los Angeles, and thus be under the “Con- 
ference roof,” the management of the hotel has provided a 
special flat rate which will make it possible to secure ac- 
commodations as low as $2.75 per person if four occupy 
one room; for three in a room, $3.00; for two in a room, 
$3.50; for one in a room, $5.00. 
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Cahfornia, 


Here We Come! 


MARION FLAGG 


Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


N insatiate reader of the Music Epucators JouRNAL, like 
A the famed bookworm who ate his way from cover to 
cover, I could hardly wait for the last issue to see what the 
plans were for the Music Educators National Conference. Sure 
enough, there they were! Knowing Los Angeles a bit from 
several inoculations, I was quite sure they would be different. 
Then, when I read Miss Leavitt’s article with its evidence of 
the persisting hospitality of the largest city in the world (didn’t 
we see the sign “Los Angeles City Limits” at the New York 
World’s Fair?) I just had to say, “Me, too, please!” 

Having been granted the degree of “Californi-ac,” and having 
earned but not awarded the final degree of “Californi-an” the 
last time I was there, after long years of amused indulgence at 
Californian enthusiasm, I feel no shame at asking space to warn 
all Easterners and those west of the Hudson that you had bet- 
ter not miss what is ahead of Conference-goers. 

The plans for the Conference sound fascinating, and they do 
sound different—which, to even a confirmed Conference hound, 
is refreshing. All the big events listed in the program, and 
all the little ones that don’t get into the program will be a little 
different, because out there nothing seems impossible; it must 
be the sunshine (when it isn’t most unusually rainy), or is it 
the spirit of those who have lived in the sunshine that make 
unexpected things come true? 

First of all, you may be interested—if you do not already 
know it—to learn that the qualifications for the degree of “Cali- 
forni-an” are a real affection for the brown hills and the 
eucalyptus trees. That means that most of you’ newcomers 
cannot qualify, because the hills will still be green. The first 
time I saw them they were uninteresting, little, bare, dried-up 
apologies for hills, the last time I was amazed to find they were 
warm, natural seal-brown velvet, with purple shadows lying in 
the hollows. How could one help loving them? Even the 
eucalyptus trees took on an almost human beauty—if you didn’t 
have to smell them too close. 

And the getting there! There is no use trying to say any- 
thing, for everyone must discover the West for himself. Whether 
it is the memory-haunted pull over the Raton Pass, the cattle 
so far away they look like pinheads, with their markings as 
clear as if near at hand, the red mesas, the beautiful desert; or 
the Rockies (I had to see them before I knew why they had 
been named that), the high plains of Wyoming, the wide spaces 
of Utah, dipping down into the lushness and greenness of 
Oregon, then over the Cascades down the coast, through the 
Redwoods—words can remind you of their beauty only if you 
have seen it. 

I need not repeat Miss Leavitt’s suggestions about the charms 
of the city itself, and behind her lines of the charms of those 
who showed her such hospitality. I only wish, that in addition 
to the work of all the groups to be brought before Conference 
members, it might be possible for them to visit the everyday 
living of the schools. The professional alertness of all the 
teachers you meet, their interest in what others are doing, their 
humility in their own work, the happy living and learning to- 
gether which seems characteristic of all the classes you might 
visit—that cannot be reproduced naturally for hordes of us. I 
am tempted to send you to all I met, but if I started to name 
them and tell of the pleasure they gave me the article after this 
would have to be omitted. You will meet them there—the chorus 
leaders whose graduates come back for alumni choruses; the 
radio lessons so timed that one class had a few minutes for 
preparation and half the broadcast, and the next one the last 
half of the broadcast and a few minutes for follow-up; the 
famous Troubadours with their adored leader; the psychology 
class of high school seniors—boys and girls—conferring about 
their “little brothers and sisters” in a nearby nursery school; 
a rehearsal for an exquisite dramatic production of “In a 
Persian Garden” at the Junior College; the Green Goddess; 
the amazing movement of fifth grade boys and girls in Pasadena 
in a presentation of the “Westward Movement” which I had 
just retraced (the boys outdancing the girls); dropping dead 
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into sleep on Frances Wright’s sleeping porch; the Pacific 
lapping out its name on the Santa Monica sands—well, you see, 
one memory flows into another, and you wish everyone could go. 
The air there appears to be so magic-producing, it almost seems 
as if pocketbooks should be affected by it. The curious fact is 
that if one’s mental attitude sees a project, a coveted attainment 
or goal—or a trip to California—as possible instead of impossible, 
something seems to happen even to the pocketbook. 

There is another way in which this Conference will be differ- 
ent. One often hears that one of the best things about Con- 
ference is seeing your friends. This time we will make many 
new friends. Again, I am tempted to name them all, beginning 
with Frances Dickey, who will be with us in the spirit and 
work of her devoted students; the red roses she brought me 
from her own garden called forth a giraffe amazement—there 
just couldn’t be such roses. Incidentally, part of my Christmas 
was roses and sweet peas from a garden not far from the City 
of the Angels—shades of Duluth! A group of Los Angeles 
high school students asked me “Are the students back East like 
us?” and I had to say we would have to go some to be as nice. 
The outreaching friendliness is invigorating, and the new friend- 
ships wear exceedingly well. 

There must be magic somewhere in the makeup of the leader 
of all these plans. The complexity of Mr. Curtis’ job in the 
city itself is tremendous—just imagine it, fifty miles from one 
school to another, with the Bowl and Hollywood in between; or 
was it fifty miles from one city limit to another? Well, fifty 
miles somewhere, I know they told me. Then to that job he 
calmly and quietly adds the presidency of a huge organization 
like ours. And then, not yet sufficiently punished, he takes on 
the job of host. That, however, is no punishment, for by the 
evidence you have in hand, Mr. Curtis is the host par excellence. 
So, along with those so fortunate as to have had an advance 
sampling of what he and his able aides have provided for us, we 
will all learn (we would not be allowed not to) to join in that 
inimitable song, “California, Here We Come!” 





A Glimpse of One of the Many Beautiful School Buildings 
in Los Angeles. 
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Swany and Comfort §n Route 


PECIAL TRAIN for accommodation of members of the Music Educators National 
Conference and their friends will consist of modern air-conditioned equipment, 
including Pullman cars, offering a choice of drawing rooms, compartments, lower and 
upper berths, as well as lounge and observation cars. Tourist Pullmans, offering a 
choice of lower and upper berths, as well as coach equipment, will also be attached to 
the Special Train to accommodate those who desire to travel in a more economical 
fashion. In making your reservations, be sure to specify whether you will desire accom- 
modatiorfs in standard Pullman sleeper, tourist Pullman sleeper or coach equipment. 


Official Jtinerary of Special Jran 
THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 
En route across Kansas, Colorado and then—into 


New Mexico, crossing over Raton Pass, 7622 feet 
above sea level. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 


Liv. CRMERRO 2. cc ccccccccccce. AOSSO A, M., 
” (Santa Fe System) 











Special Train leaves Chicago via the Santa Fe 
System from the Dearborn Station. Train 
schedules from all eastern cities afford good 
connections with special train departure time 
from Chicago. 


Luncheon and dinner in Fred Harvey Dining Car. 


Ar. Kansas City............... 9:20 P.M. 


At Kansas City, Special Train will be joined by 
delegates from that area. 


Lv. Kansas ee = =— le 
(Santa Fe System) 


Breakfast and luncheon in the diner. 
Ar. Albuquerque .............. 5:00P.M. 


The Alvarado Hotel, just adjacent to the Station 

is one of the finest hotels of the Fred Harvey 

eyetem. In the Alvarado Annex is a Harvey 
useum containing an extensive collection of 

Mexican and Indian relics. Dinner will be 

at the Alvarado Hotel. 


Lv. Albuquerque .............. 7:00P.M. 





























FRIDAY, MARCH 29. 


Ar. Grand Canyon.......... icaiink 8:30 A. M. 


29 will be a memorable day! Cut 6,000 feet 
}~—® the vari-colored rock plateau by the rushing 
Colorado River, this world’s greatest canyon is 217 
miles long and 9 to 13 miles wide at the top. 

tor trip along the Canyon’s Rim is a part of 
Aur program for this day; and you will thoroughly 
enjoy dining and neoeas = the rustic Bright Angel 
Lodge at the Canyon’s Rim. 
Breakfast. luncheon and dinner in the Lodge. 


Lv. Grand Canyon...............+. 6:30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 30. 
Be, Bae BBs oc ccccccccccces .... 8:30 A, M. 





March 30 — April 5 


THE BILTMORE — CONVENTION HDQTRS. 











FRIDAY, APRIL 5. 


. rrr Ct 
ke. Les Sage , Pacific R. R.) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6. 


Breakfast and Lunch in Southern Pacific Diner as 
ur —— Train tunnels its way through the Santa 
bras ountains and then into San Francisco. 


Ar. San Francisco.......... errr OS 


Immediately upon arrival in San Francisco you are 
transferred to the Whitcomb Hotel, your headquarters, 
during the short but extremely interesting visit in 
this cosmopolitan city. 

After lunch you leave the Hotel in comfortable motor 
coaches, crossing the Golden Gate Bridge, through 
Marin County to the Muir Woods, a National Monu- 
ment, the abode of the giant Redwood Trees — the 
eldest —_ things on the face of the earth. Return- 
ing from Muir Woods you cross the Bay by Ferry. 
There is no scheduled sightseeing for Saturday eve- 
ning. Perhaps you will want to visit San Francisco’s 
famous Chinatown. 





SUNDAY, APRIL 7. 


At 9:15 A.M. you leave your hotel via motor coaches 
crossing the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge for 
sightseeing tour of the City of Oakland and thence to 
the Western Pacific Station. 


Lv. Oakland .......... canine .. 11:00 A. M. 
(Western Pacific R. R.) 


From Oakland your Special Train continues eastward 
and upward through the far-famed Feather River Can- 
yon. he ride is a continuous panorama of increasing 
grandeur as your train glides over the smoothly 
ascending route. 


Luncheon and dinner in Western Pacific Dining Car. 


MONDAY, APRIL 8. 


Ar. Balt Lake Glby....cccccccccccce 11:00 A. M. 


Arriving Salt Lake City you dine awaiting splendid 
opportunities for sightseeing. Special organ recital 
at the Mormon Temple, comprehensive motor trip of 
this historic city. munch and dinner in the Empire 
Room of the Hotel Utah. 


Lv. Salt Lake City......... ee 9:35 P. M. 
(D. & R. G. W. R. R.) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 


East from Salt Lake City via the D. & R. 
road you travel through a portion of the 
most rugged mountain scenery in the United States. 
Special stop will be made late in the afternoon at 
the Royal Gorge. 


Breakfast, lunch and dinner in the diner. 


Ar. Denver ........... catalan ariaan bale . 2:25 P. 


LS ae ee aida aie 
(Burlington Route) 


Continuin 
G. W. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10. 


Breakfast, lunch and dinner in the Burlington Diner 
as your train — across the plains of Nebraska, 
Iowa and Illinois. 

7:00 P. M. 


Ar. Chicago 


—Rates— 


There are shown below two all-expense round trip tours from Chicago and Kansas City to Los Angeles. 
The figures given include round trip railroad ticket, Pullman a a meals en route to and 


from Los Angeles including meals on trains, at Albuquerque, Grand Canyon, 8 


t Lake City, six nights’ 


lodging only during the convention at the headquarters, The Biltmore, Los Angeles (prices figured 
on two in room), one night lodging only at the Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco (prices figured on 
two in room), sight seeing at all points, transfer of baggage and passengers, tips to bellhops in hotels 


and redcaps at railroad stations. The fi 


do not 
tips to dining car porters, Pullman po 


ude m in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 


rs, and personal expenses. 


Your local railroad ticket office has information concerning this all-expense tour from your city. 
After you have secured the necessary information, will you send in your reservation and deposit 
immediately. Passengers from the East, South, and North will join the special train either at Chicago 


or Kansas City. 
From Chicago—All-Expense Tour 


Coach accommodations 
1 in 1 


From Kansas City—All-Expense Tour 


Coach accommodations 


5 ee MEd GAGS SON DENSON OHSS AKC ROCORSEEREOOS 
DO ME CURE cc cccccccceencsecdeseeceeene 
FE ch cee ORDA ACO SS.60 CENTRES EREERED 
BS TE GR, GO oo 6c cbc cccvcccessvccseses 


Mr. C. B. Lutton, 
Chairman, Trans. Committee, 

Music Educators National Conference, 
Suite 840—64 East Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find deposit of. 


or (CRIDER ECRES Reaee eee 
Se ee CN I 6066 589.5404 ss0snncesewens 
Fo Snr ee ee er 
FF yee ee eee 


eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeees 


—Resowation Blank— 


Coach Intermediate First 
Class Class Class 
-» $126.85 
‘4 $159.20 $196.35 
- 148.30 176.00 
a 153.95 186.65 
ea 211.95 
Coach Intermediate First 
Class Class Class 
-- $109.40 
ae $139.30 $171.70 
‘* 129.75 154.25 
i 134.90 163.10 
a 185.70 








on the Seminar 


indicated below by “X” 
() Standard accommodations 


(] One person in lower 
[] One person in upper 


I will join train at 


ee aE aati 
covering reservation 
Special of the Music Hducators National Conference, leaving Chicago from 


Dearborn Station at 10:30 A.M., C.S.T., Wednesday March 27, 1940, accommodations desired as 


[) Intermediate accommodations 
(J Coach accommodations 

[] Two persons in lower 

[] Two persons in compartment 


and leave train at 











My name 


Address 





City. 





If you desire to travel with the Special Train party on the going trip only 
pendently, such arrangements can be made. Also, arrangements can be made to travel to your 
convention city independently, returning from Los Angeles with the Special Train party. 


returning inde- 
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ROYAL GORGE IN COLORADO 








A Plea for 


O* THE NUMEROUS legitimate instruments used in modern 
music, none has occupied the limelight as has the violin. 
The many stories of the violin maker’s art and craft have ap- 
pealed to many. The mysteries surrounding the tonal secrets of 
the great artisans have been a source of fascination for artist 
and layman. Yet, with all this apparent interest in what has 
been sometimes referred to as the “king of instruments,” it is 
appalling to note the relatively small number of young students 
becoming engrossed in its study. 

Because the strings are the “heart” of any orchestra, young 
minds should be educated to the merits of string study. Thou- 
sands of boys and girls are studying wind instruments with the 
purpose of joining the fine symphonic bands that are now in 
evidence in many sections of the country, but it must be ad- 
mitted that the stringed instruments seem to be relatively unpop- 
ular. Here is where honest judgment and guidance can help a 
bad situation. Is the solution fewer wind players? Certainly 
not, but we need more—and a great many more — successful 
string players. We need orchestras in abundance to supplement 
the bands, not to replace them. It is in the bands that the future 
orchestras can find a ready source of competent wind and per- 
cussion performers. 

To perform properly on a bowed instrument, one must make 
his own quality of tone (in addition to the tonal quality inherent 
in the instrument itself), ascertain accurately any deviation from 
pitch, and control the various shades of color and dynamics. 
The art of bowing of itself tends to develop the innermost ar- 
tistic feelings. Paganini, who amazed all his contemporaries by 
demonstrating the almost limitless reservoir of violin technique, 
undoubtedly was responsible for the inspiration of many con- 
temporary composers, with the result that they have written 
with a new freedom. With all these musical attributes, it is 
evident that string study can stimulate and keep alive those 
components that spell true musicianship. It also explains why 
sO many master-composers have studied the violin. 

In mentioning the violin, we invite discussion of the other 
members of the string family. Have we as yet succeeded in 
arousing a true appreciation of the viola? In some instances 
we have, but as a general experience—no. The “I-couldn’t- 
make-the-first-violin-section” type of violist is too common to 
generate the enthusiasm for the viola that the instrument de- 
serves. This sympathetic and appealing instrument simply is 
languishing for lack of attention. It should be played more 
often as a solo instrument and used more prominently in mod- 
ern symphonic writings. It is truly the “tenor” of the string 
section as far as the supply is concerned! 

Even though the violin and viola are played in a somewhat 
unnatural position, we find the cello—a more natural instru- 
ment, in relation to the motions to be learned in mastering it— 
less popular than the violin. One of the reasons for the pre- 
dominance of violins in the thinly populated village of string 
enthusiasts is that the initial cost of some violins is low; how- 
ever, an interested cello enthusiast will find a way to purchase 
the instrument of his choosing. 

The double bass has been sadly degraded by the slapping, 
thumping, whacking and zooming era now passing. Have you 
ever seen anyone in love with a double bass—one whose loyalty 
and devotion causes him to adopt this adolescent orphan and 
give it the home of which it is worthy; one whose passion for 
that great dignitarian of the strings results in assiduous practice 
and a meticulous care that speaks volumes for both player and 





Biennial Conference Issue | 


The next JOURNAL will be the Biennial Conference number, 
with special features pertaining to the Los Angeles meeting, as 
well as an unusually fine array of articles on diversified subjects. 
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F. ANTHONY VIGGIANO 
Director of Music, Springfield (Mass.) Senior High School 


the Strings 


instrument? Such a musician will tell you the bass viol fully 
rewards his devotion. 

Will you join the crusade for revived interest in strings? 
Let’s have more students who will learn to love stringed in- 
struments and want to play them! 

Generally speaking, the past two generations have produced 
serious violin students, many of whom are well schooled and 
capable of imparting their splendid abilities to young minds that 
should be eager to share in the fruits of their labors. This is 
probably more true of the violin than of any other instrument 
excepting the piano. Look into the background of many of the 
adult violinists around you and you will be surprised at their 
splendid training. 

Seek the schooled violinist who knows how to teach this 
misunderstood instrument. Encourage students to believe that 
the best teacher is the most economical, and you will be sur- 
prised to find that many more students will succeed on this 
instrument. 

As the prime purpose of this article is to indicate a need 
for renewed interest in strings, it is reasonable to ask, How 
can we interest students actually to study a stringed instru- 
ment ? 

Specifically, there are several courses which promise fruitful 
results. We, as music educators, realizing the need and con- 
vinced of the desirability of more string study, should radiate 
this enthusiasm toward those within our range of influence. 
This is of paramount importance. As we are in reality selling 
beauty through the medium of an instrument—the instrument 
simply being an aid in the expression of that beauty—we must 
display our musical wares before the young, attract their at- 
tention and stimulate in them a desire to know more about the 
potentialities of these stringed instruments. 


An appreciation of stringed instruments can be cultivated 
in various ways: 

(1) Actual performance in elementary schools stimulates 
appreciation of any member of the string family. The playing 
of simply arranged tunes that the children know, helps to cap- 
ture their interest. One can arrange and play tunes from their 
familiar song books. The Federal Music Project is now ex- 
perimenting with this idea in a number of centers, and plans to 
use various instrumental combinations in performing these tunes 
in the school music classes. Be sure to include the viola, cello 
and double bass. It is not generally known that one can secure 
cellos not only in full size, but in three-fourths and smaller 
sizes. Double basses can also be purchased in varying sizes. 
Naturally, the tone of the smaller instruments is inferior to 
that of the full sizes, but the same is also true of the small 
sized violin and viola. However, an acquaintance with the 
possibilities of a small instrument will do a great deal in con- 
nection with the future development of elementary school or- 
chestras. 

(2) Arrange for miniature concert-recitals by violinists in 
the school auditorium, with admittance by free ticket. The re- 
quest for the tickets may be made on application forms supplied 
to parents, thus arousing their interest and approval. Use of a 
ticket places value on the idea and also indirectly creates enthu- 
siasm for future concert attendance. The music performed 
should be within the capacities and experiences of the young 
audience. 

(3) If feasible, arrange for the playing of duets by compe- 
tent students at assemblies or school club meetings. 

(4) Organize a string trio and later a string quartet, with 
the goal of performing publicly when prepared to do so. This 
stimulates enthusiasm for advanced study. 

(5) Arrange chamber music afternoons or evenings in the 
teacher’s home. The social and musical factors combined tend 
to bring about the finer type of amateur participation. Later 
establish a Friday “twilight recital” for some important school 
club. Soon other students will want the listening experience. 

(6) Organize all available competent violinists to play some 
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of the simpler violin literature in unison with piano accom- 
paniment at assemblies, Parent-Teacher Association meetings 
or other worth-while public functions. 

Culminate all this with the formation of a string ensemble— 
and then an orchestra of complete symphonic proportions. The 
use of good music well performed has unlimited possibilities in 
such groups. 

The resources and traditions of each situation will determine 
what method or methods can be used constructively, and to 
what degree they should be modified for best results. A quartet 
or ensemble may have to wait until competent players are avail- 
able, but at least we should aim toward encouraging those al- 


ready studying and should stimulate in the very young a keen 
desire to play on stringed instruments. 

The vast amount of splendid string literature thirsts for ex- 
pression, and its many beauties lie dormant waiting for some 
enthusiastic patron to wake them for companionship and com- 
fort. Let us revive and stimulate more sonata playing, duet 
playing, quartet and ensemble playing, and give young people 
the proof that string mastery is productive of rich rewards in 
musical experience. “Let’s bring back alive” the strings and 
permit them to grow in their proper setting in our musical 
garden—not to dominate their grand companions, but certainly 
not to be mistaken for weeds. 


Dancing Der wish Dyrectors 


CHARLES WILSON LAWRENCE 
Associate Professor of Music, University of Washington, Seattle 


O WAD some Power the giftie gie us, To see oursels as ithers 
see us! Had these words been written on a tally sheet as 
a subtle comment on the directing of some chorus or instru- 
mental group and signed “Robert Burns, Judge,” they doubtless 
would have been lost to posterity. At least, one Mr. R. B. 
would have been branded as an incompetent ignoramus by an 
irate conductor. To put it mildly, it is most annoying to a judge 
when a director attracts unnecessary attention by his exagger- 
ated and distracting gyrations; yet the offense is of such delicacy 
that it generally receives no comment. 

A few years ago one of the national advertisers coined the 
catchy and effective phrase, “Even your best friend won’t tell 
you.” That slogan made millions of people alert to the dire 
social consequences of such an umbrage. 

By nature, a musician, and especially a director, is a sensitive 
soul and “one’s best friend” would hesitate even to intimate that 
any mannerism or eccentricity of his was too pronounced. In 
many instances, nervousness, inexperience or the excitement of 
competition may have been the cause of “over directing.” What- 
ever the contributing factors, one should not forget that the 
audience, too, may be made up of sensitive souls who are dis- 
tressed by grotesque pantomimicry. 

You may ask, “Why all this fuss if the performing group 
gives a musicianly reading? Why cannot the personal element 
be subservient to the musical excellence?” To synonymize, good 
food, well cooked and seasoned expertly, is more delectable when 
served in good taste. Just so, elegance and grace in conducting 
can only enhance any musical performance. 

Commercial phrases such as “dishwater hands,” “tattle-tale 
grey,” “gap-osis,” “five o’clock shadow,” etc., have made self- 
analysis a part of our daily routine and no doubt have raised 
standards of personal appearance. Why not some slogan to 
“sell” grace and elegance in conducting? How would you react 
to these: 

“Are you a Dancing Dervish Director?” 

“As a Conductor, are you a Contortionist ?” 

“Look at your posture. Others do!” 

Suppose we project some conducting tendencies for analysis. 
From my “little black book” the following types, seen here and 
there, have been selected at random. Did you ever see— 


The Militant Mauler: Who flays himself into a frenzy. There 
is rhythm in every muscle and fiber of his being. In compari- 
son, a Dalcroze demonstration would seem “still life.” He sig- 
nals his musicians with clenched fist raised high in the air like 
a Spanish Republican exhorting his comrades to do valiant battle 
for a just cause. 


The Bogeyman: Who crouches in true Frankensteinian 
pose—arms extended and fingers groping for the harmony which 
he pulls out of the air in handfuls. 


The Knee Action-eer: A perpetual Jack-in-the-box, bobbing 
up and down like a chip on the water. Most effective for 
“Blow the man down” or other sea chanteys. 


The Mugger: Strictly speaking, this type is a choral con- 
ductor demonstrating the art of lip reading; a relic from the 
era of silent pictures when actions spoke louder than words. 
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The Coaxer: With left hand this conductor beckons the port 
side of his group to take heart, while with his right he picks out 
the melody here and there, baton poised—like a celestial with 
one chopstick. 


The Wiggler: A most interesting and, at the same time, a 
most distracting type. The body should bend forward at the 
waist at a forty-five degree angle. A slight serpentine action of 
the torso leaves an artistic ripple in its wake like a ship with 
a loose rudder. 


The Windshield Swiper: To be most effective, the elbows 
should be held close to the body. The forearms, wrists and 
hands, well synchronized, should swing rhythmically out and 
back from the shoulders, describing an arc of twelve to fifteen 
degrees. If the wrists are relaxed slightly, permitting the 
hands to flop, it gives an added air of nonchalance. An in- 
finitesimal lagging behind the pulse of the music shows marked 
independence. 


© 


Of course there are many other types and endless combinations 
and variations of these. For instance, the Militant Mauler and 
the Knee Action-eer will combine beautifully—at least they will 
combine. 

Seriously, I believe the conductor should strive for grace in 
posture and elegance in gesture. Such directional amenities can 
only add to the perfection of the performance. Of course cues 
must be given and a vigorous or a reposeful indication will 
follow the mood of the music. The clenched fist, a slight lean- 
ing toward the group, some suggestion by lip movement, a nod 
of approval, a smile, a frown: all these are helpful and necessary 
when used discriminately and in good taste. 

Habits, as we know, can be our allies or our enemies. Vocal 
artists are well aware of this fact and rely on competent coaches 
for analysis and guidance from time to time. The conductor 
might well enlist some help to check on his mannerisms in plat- 
form behavior. Each day we consult the mirror to check on 
our personal appearance. Its use might well reveal some valu- 
able help should the conductor take the time to pantomime 
before it in the privacy of his home or studio. In this day of 
the candid camera, there are many addicts who would relish the 
invitation to snap the maestro in characteristic poses. A very 
simple way would be to persuade a friend, colleague, or member 
of one’s family to act as critic and to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. The effectiveness of this, of 
course, depends upon the honesty, sincercity and frankness of the 
comments. 

Modern science, through the development of the moving pic- 
ture, has contributed a great deal to the realm of sports. In 
boxing, golf, fly-casting, diving and all activities in which co- 
6rdination, timing and form are prime factors, the projected 
image enables the performer to observe his movements. 

It would be an interesting experiment if some meeting of the 
Music Educators National Conference would pioneer the use of 
the moving picture film for the graphic recording of conducting 
techniques. What do you think of this suggestion, “To see 
oursels as ithers see us?” 
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ORCHESTRA, BAND, INSTRUMENTAL 


PUBLICATIONS 





Band arrangement by PAUL YODER 


BARNS Including the best works of such great 
CONCERT modern composers as George Gersh- 
win, Sigmund Romberg, Noel Coward, 

BAN D Rudolf Friml, Cole Porter, Vincent You- 
FOLIO NO 1 mans, and others. Parts 60¢ Score $1.00 





BERG'S Band arrangement by DAVID BENNETT 
ee Condensed Score 50¢ BSet...... $2.50 
DESERT SONG C'S ae $1.50 Parts. .20¢ each 


Band Arrangement by PAUL YODER 
VICTOR HERBERT S po ae gain Ci Set... x. $2.50 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS Condensed Score 75¢ Parts. .30¢ each 


SELECTION 





Band Arrangement by PAUL YODER 
THE ima. $2.50 C Set.....$1.50 


MOSQUITOES PARADE Condensed Score 50¢ Parts. .20¢ each 


For Clarinet and Piano; or Alto Sax and 
F AN TASY Piano Arranged by RICHARD MOHAUPT 


(ON GOUNODS “FAUST WALTZES’) Price 75¢ each 


For Brass Sextet 


SOLDIERS CHORUS Arranged by PHILIP GORDON 
FROM FAUST [asia sauna 


oe © © ee OPO lh Pt tt tt 


SCHUBERT SYMPHONY OOO isc) $3.00 Piano. ... 75¢ 


IN C MAJOR Ex. String Parts 60¢ ea. Set Compl. $7.50 
FIRST MOVEMENT 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


RCA BUILDING ¢ ROCKEFELLER CENTER ¢ NEW YORK 
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What Can School Music and Musicians Do 
Jor the Churches ? 


I. E. REYNOLDS 
Director of Music, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 


OMMUNITY LIFE is very largely determined by the religious 
life. As go the churches, so goes the community. The pub- 
lic schools are cosmopolitan, made up of the masses; therefore, 
they, too, are influenced by the religious life of the community. 
The schoolhouse has been, and is now in many places, the meeting 
place for educational, social, political and religious gatherings. 
Directly or indirectly, the public school becomes a part of the 
religious life, exerting a tremendous influence in the moulding 
and developing of worthy and effective social and religious pro- 
grams, including the church music. The school teachers are not 
only educators, but builders of character, developing men and 
women fitted for both leadership and followship. 

Church music in every community divides itself into two 
forms, namely, the liturgical and nonliturgical program. The 
liturgical music has suffered little from cheapness, which is so 
general at the present time, because it is a definite part of the 
stated service of the church and does not cater to the popular 
fads, tastes, and desires of the congregations. The nonliturgical 
programs have suffered intensely because of the freedom in gov- 
ernment of the evangelical churches. They have become a prey 
of cheap, commercial songbook publishers, the singing school 
teachers of a certain type, and the jazz and ragtime evangelistic 
song leaders. As a result, many churches are using a very cheap 
type and character of music—and rendition as well. 

Music is used as a medium through which to give expression 
and impression to our emotions, and in religion, religious emo- 
tions; hence, worthy religious emotions should be expressed and 
impressed through worthy religious music. 

The sacred forms of music, including the most simplified hymns 
and larger forms, have been written by many of the music mas- 
ters, and used in connection with practically all phases of music 
endeavor. Some of the greatest classics are in the sacred forms. 
Much of the music used in public school work has been, and is, 
that which is known as sacred music, especially the much loved 
standard hymns. At the National and Sectional Conferences much 
use is made of the sacred vocal forms in the various programs 
and lobby sings. 

In view of the facts stated in the foregoing paragraphs, and 
in view of the great musical needs in the churches, the writer 
makes bold to say that there should be a better and more sym- 
pathetic understanding and a greater degree of mutual helpful- 
ness between public school music teachers and the church leader- 
ship for four distinct reasons: (1) Because of the wonderful 
opportunity the churches afford as clinics for the work being 
done in the public schools. (2) Because of the responsibility 
that rests upon the public school music teachers in developing 
character and the right kind of community life, of which the 
churches are a vital part. (3) Because the churches are so 
much in need of efficient music leadership. (4) Because the 
musicians need the church life, whether they realize it or not. 

As previously stated, the evangelical church music programs 
are those in greatest need of help. It is gratifying to note that 
the Music Educators National Conference has taken steps in this 
matter which are fraught with helpfulness for the future. Much, 
I am sure, has been done by individual members of the Confer- 
ence as well as by various committees, including the Committee 
on Music in the Churches and the Committee on Music in So- 
cial Life. I believe the Conference can, and will, be of the 
greatest usefulness in helping to bring about a better situation 
in the sphere of church music through the direct aids which the 
schools can supply. The National Federation of Music Clubs 
and other organizations are working along this line, also. 

The writer has been giving his entire time for twenty-five 
years to the matter of education in the field of evangelical 
church music, at the same time trying to keep pace with the 
general knowledge and appreciation of our people, due to the 
rapid growth and development of music education. As a result 
of this experience, I see two important avenues through which 
codperation between church and school may be directed in 
greater degree than at present: 
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(1) The church and related activities as clinics for public 
school music endeavor from the lower grades through the high 
school. Wherever this is attempted on a sound plan, it is help- 
ful to both the public school music department as a practical 
workshop, and to the churches from the standpoint of building a 
worthy music program of special music and congregational sing- 
ing. I see no reason why students in each school grade could 
not be organized into choruses or choirs in the churches, thereby 
putting the work in the school to practical advantage in the 
churches. 


(2) Church music as a medium of expression for public 
school music endeavor. I am aware of the fact that much 
church music is being used in public school work at the present 
time, but I believe there could be a still wider use made of it, 
because music has had such a large part of its development 
through the church influences. It would be of benefit to the 
pupils to instill in their minds a practical working knowledge 
of church music which, at the same time, would be a wonderful 
help to the churches. 


How can these two channels of mutual aid be brought into 
more general use? The writer believes that the greatest im- 
mediate opportunity for helpfulness in this respect lies with the 
Music Educators National Conference in developing a sentiment 
and proper psychology for it. As much as we regret to ac- 
knowledge it, it must be remembered that in many communities 
there is but little sympathetic appreciation and codperation be- 
tween the average public school music teachers and the church 
leadership. Often a spirit of antagonism exists. The music 
teacher manifests disdain, not to say disgust, for the type and 
character of music used in the average church, while the church 
leadership, because of this attitude of the music teacher who 
desires only—as the church leadership believes—the “high- 
falutin’” type of music, assumes an attitude of independence, 
and in many instances, antagonism toward the music teachers. 
This deadlock must be broken, and these two important com- 
munity influences brought together in a sympathetic, codrdinat- 
ing and codperating way. 

If I may presume to suggest how I believe that the Confer- 
ence can best start a movement in this direction, the first step 
might be to divide the Committee on Music in the Churches 
into two distinct sections, liturgical and nonliturgical, because 
the forms of service and types and character of music used are 
so different. Then appoint some outstanding man or woman— 
one who is thoroughly familiar with, and at the same time has 
a contact with, the nonliturgical church affairs and music in 
particular—to direct this section of the committee. The com- 
mittee could arrange for lectures and conferences dealing with 
this matter in all music education meetings—national, district, 
state, and even the smaller meetings, local and otherwise. An- 
other important aid to the stimulation of thought and action 
would be through special articles supplied to public school music 
magazines and journals, and suggested plans of procedure sent 
to the public schools, especially the music supervisor and teach- 
ers, and to the local church leadership. 


If in some way the public school music teachers can be in- 
duced to aid in the music of the churches, that will in consid- 
erable degree continue the work done in the schools; and if the 
pastor, church leadership and choir director can be persuaded 
to invite, welcome and fall in with the public school music teach- 
er’s plans, continue and adapt the work throughout the church 
activities—we shall have a new day soon insofar as the music 
programs in nonliturgical churches are concerned. Of course, 
tact and patience will have to be exercised toward the churches 
—particularly in those cases where the church leadership does 
not appreciate the inadequateness of the present music program, 
and must be led to a realization of the need for improvement, 
the willingness of the school musicians to help, and the mutual 
and community interests and benefits which may be served under 
a plan of codperation between churches and schools. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM DITSON PUB 





Established Operetta Successes 








SOUTH IN SONORA 
Senior High School Operetta 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Libretto by Chas. O. and Juanita Roos 
In settings sparkling with fiesta gala and gaudy mili- 
tary attire, under the clear skies and bright sunshine 
of Mexico, the story of this colorful operetta is told. 
Three Acts. The soloists include 2 sopranos, 2 altos, 
3 tenors, 3 baritones and 1 bass. Time, 2 hours. 
Vocal Score (including complete libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 


SWORDS AND SCISSORS 
or, Napoleon Caught Napping 
By WILL C. MACFARLANE 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 


A military-millinery operetta, the scene of which is laid 
in the gardens of the Chateau at Malmaison in the year 
1805. Two Acts. The soloists include 1 soprano, 1 
mezzo, 1 alto, 1 tenor, 2 baritones and 1 bass in addition 
to solo ensembles and speaking parts. Time, 2 hours. 
Vocal Score (including complete libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 


RING UP THE CURTAIN 
Senior High School Musical Revue 
By GERTRUDE VAN AKIN SMITH 


May be correlated with the study of American History, 
as it is a series of stage sketches of music popular in 
this country between the years 1840 and 1900. May be 
shortened or lengthened at will. 


Vocal Score, $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide on rental 





SILVER BELLS AND COCKLE SHELLS 


A Mother Goose Fantasy 
Junior High School Operetta for Girls 
By ELIAS BLUM 

Text by Robert Y. Kerr 
The entire action is supposed to represent the dream of 
a little girl whose mind is filled with Mother Goose 
stories. Can use a large chorus. Easy to costume. 
Two or three-part singing. Time, 1 hour. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 


CINDERELLA AND THE CAT 
Junior High School Operetta 
By W. H. BOYER 
Libretto by H. M. Barr 

An ambitious operetta in three acts, elaborating the 
familiar story and with music adapted from light opera 
and other sources. Large cast and chorus. 6 solo voices. 
Time, 1 hour. 

Vocal Score (including libretto), $1.00 


Orchestration on rental 


A GET-ACQUAINTED PARTY 


To Meet Mother Week and Her Daughters 
Juvenile Operetta 
By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


An entertainment for children calling for a cast cf at 
least 8 little singers; one can be an older child, or a 
grown-up. Time, 30 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 50 cents 





THE GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 
Senior High School Operetta 

By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 

Libretto by Chas. O. and Juanita Roos 
Ideally suited to the tastes and talents of high school 
groups. The light and fanciful score calls for 3 age, 
1 mezzo, 1 alto, 2 tenor and 2 bass soloists. Time, 1% 
hours. 
Vocal Score (including complete libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 


YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS 


or, The Boojum of Bagore 
Senior High School Operetta 
By ARTHUR A. PENN 


A real comedy plot that will appeal to performers aud 
audience. A good-sized cast and chorus can be em- 
ployed and the costuming and staging made quite 
pretentious. Soloists: 2 sopranos, 1 mezzo, 3 teners. 
Time, 2 hours. 


Vocal Score (including libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 





THE FIRE PRINCE 
Senior High School Operetta 
By HENRY HADLEY 
Libretto by David Stevens 


Experienced and talented high school groups will enjoy 
rehearsing this excellent operetta. 3 sopranos, 1 mezzo, 
1 alto, 1 tenor, 4 baritones and 2 basses are called for 
in the score. Dance opportunities are afforded. 


Vocal Score (including libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 








THE NIGHTINGALE 
Junior High School Operetta 
By ROB ROY PEERY 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
After the Fairy Tale by Hans Christian Andersen 
Fascinating Chinese story told with tuneful music. 
Opportunities for colorful costuming and stage effects. 
Vocal Score (with dialog), $1.00 
Includes suggestions for staging, costumes and lighting 





THE ROYAL PLAYMATE 
Grade School Operetta 
By A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN 

Text by C. S. Montanye 
Magic and melody, mirth and moral teaching, colorful 
costumes and entrancing scenery—everything to amuse 
the children and their parents. 3 singing, 4 speaking 
parts and choruses. Two Acts. Time, 45 minutes. 

Vocal Score, 60 cents 


Orchestra Parts on rental 





CINDERELLA IN FLOWERLAND 


or, The Lost Lady’s Slipper 
Grade School Operetta 
By MARION LODER 


This different version of the Cinderella story is one 
that children enjoy. The music is sweet and pretty, 
and so easy to sing that little children have no diffi- 
culty in learning it. Full directions in the book. Time, 


45 minutes. 
Vocal Score, 50 cents 


Cantatas 





THE HIGHWAYMAN 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 


Text by Alfred Noyes Music by Deems Taylor 
An entirely choral cantata, except for incidental 
baritone solos. Not difficult to sing, and about 3 
minutes in length. 


Vocal Score, $1.00 


Orchestration available on rental 


The Highwayman also is obtainable in an arrange. 
ment for Treble Voice Chorus with baritone solos, 


LORD HOWE’S MASQUERADE 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 


Text by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by N. Clifford Page 
The story tells of the brilliant masquerade given by 
ord Howe in Boston at which, the legend runs, 
the apparitions of former royal governors gave a 
warning of the fall of the Hanoverian autocracy, 
May be correlated with American History study. 
Solos for baritone. Time, 30 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 
Orchestration available on rental 


THE FATHER OF WATERS 


Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 


Poem by Nelle Richmond Eberhart 

Music by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Brilliantly effective, but not too difficult music, and 
a fine poem, setting forth the historic, majestic and 
relentless aspects of the mighty Mississippi. Solos 
for soprano, tenor and baritone. Time, 1 hour. 


Vocal Score, $1.00 


Orchestration available on rental 





THE NEW EARTH 
A Prophetic Vision 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 


Text by Louise A. Garnett Music by Henry Hadley 
The text of exceptional beauty and power inspired 
some of the best music produced by the late Henry 
Hadley. <A real treat for singers and audience. 
Solos for soprano, alto, tenor and bass, Time, 40 


minutes. 
Vocal Score, $1.00 


Orchestration available on rental 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Cantata for Treble Voices (SSA) 


Text by Lord Tennyson Music by Frances McCollin 
A singable, practical work based on the familiar 
Tennyson legend with well-written choruses and 
solos for soprano, or tenor. Time, 17 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 60 cents 
Orchestration available on rental 


ON A SUNSET TRAIL 


Cantata for Men’s Voices (TTBB) 
Text by Robert Y. Kerr Music by Elias Blum 
An ideal vehicle for well-trained choruses of high 
school age youths. Not at all difficult to sing. 
Solos for tenor, baritone and bass. Time, 30 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 
Ist Violin, Cello, Clarinet and Cornet parts available 
on rental 
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lowal \ No. 1. ROMANTIC OVERTURE, Op. 34—FRANZ SCHUBERT : — 
ut 30 ‘ ‘“ “ y Jean Sibelius 
| Transcribed for Orchestra by Edgar Stillman Kelley Arr. by N, Clifford Page (SBS 1)...Full Band, $4.50 
i m. and, . , " P 6. 
Prices: Symphonic Medium, $6.00; Large, $7.50............cceeeeccecevees Full Score, $4.00 _ Full Score, $5.00 a, Tee 
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Prices, including Piano-Conductor: Symphonic Medium, $2.00; Large, $3.00; Full Score, $1.25 By James R. Gillette (SBS 15)...... Full Band, $2.75 
Extra string parts, 20 cents each; Piano-Conductor, 40 cents. Sm. Band, $2.09 fa Symph. Band, $3.50 
u core, ° 
| INSTRUMENTATION No D-flat Piccolo, E-flat Clar., Sop. and Bass Sax., 
— | or Trumpets (but 4 Cornets). 
4 lst Violin Piccolo ist and 2nd Bassoons lst Trombone Violoncello and Bass parts in all sets. Symphonic 
ae ‘ 2nd Violin let ant ant soy set -_ = — in . _ _—— includes English Horn and Contra Bassoon. 
ji t and 2n oes rd an orns in r 
Solos Vicincello ist Bb Clarinet lst Bh Trumpet Tuba — Extra Parts, 20c each 
Double Bass 2nd Bp Clarinet 2nd Bh Trumpet Timpani and Drums ccnceeneamesincesaisricnecneeiini 
Note additional or omitted parts under each title MYSTIC KNIGHTS OVERTURE 
Symphonic Medium provides a complete set of parts with the following strings: eS ee OS ee Se, OS 
5—I1st Violin, 4—2nd Violin, 3—Viola, 2—Violoncello, 4—Double Bass. Extra Parts, yl — ‘Conductor, 60c 
Symphonic Large provides a complete set of parts with the following strings: Saeed 
8—Ist Violin, 7—2nd Violin, 5—Viola, 4—Violoncello, 8—Double Bass. EXULTATION 
dley By Louis Adolphe Coerne 
nired . fn yo (SBS 2. aay a ae 
enry 2 m. Band, $2. Symph. and, $3.50 
“| Coneert and Field Marches for Band Extra Parts, 2c each "Conductor, S0c 
>, 40 
SKYROCKETS FESTIVAL MARCH IN C HABANERA 
(Descriptive March) By Charles Wakefield Cadman By Lieut. Chas. Benter (MBJ 76)..Full Band, $3.00 
By Cuyler Hershey L d (BdS 339)..Full Band, 75c Arr. by James M. Fulton (SBS 11)....Full Band, $3.50 ‘ (32 to 38 Inst ts te 
| Eee nen Senne ° ™ Sm. Band, $2.50 Symph. Band, $4.50 hae Varn Se cual 
MMERS we 
i Oe STAUNCH AND TRUE A RUSTIC SCENE 
ollin | Cnty Sate Vee © a d. 75 (Parade March) By Cari Busch (SBS 15). .cccccccece Full Band, $3.50 
iliar By Cuyler Hershey Leonard (BdS 340)..Full Band, 75¢ By G. Bugiione CBS 98) .<6cccccescesess Full Band, 75c Sm. Band, $2.50 Symph. Band, $4.50 
and Extra Parts, 25c each Full Score, $3.50 
| BRASSES TO THE FRONT ON THE WAY 
(Novelty March—Melody Trio) (Parade March) A CHIPPEWA LAMENT 
By Cuyler Hershey Leonard (BdS 341)..Full Band, 75c . . By Carl Busch (SBS 14)........<s. Full Band, $3.50 
set By James M. Fulton (BdS 332).......... Full Band, 75c — Band, ScD ) ae ‘Band, $4.50 
j REEL Extra Parts, 25c each 
comer Marche Novelty Tee). — ~— Me B 7 to Old oe TWO SKETCHES FROM THE 
lum By Cuyler Hershey Leonard (BdS 342)..Full Band, 75c B P . t net (BdS ne - ong EP 75 oO 
nigh y ° e OTATICE CIGD JID Jacccccecccccensecsseee ’ Cc ORIENT 
ing. ‘ 
By Cecil Burleigh 
tes. 
" SONG OF THE MARCHING MEN ON THE TRAIL Arr. by N. Clifford Page (SBS 2)..Full Band, $3.50 
(From “The New Earth’’) P “ Sm. Band, $2.50 Symph. Band, $5.00 
able By Henry Hadley (SBS 3).........0+++- Full Band, $3.50 (Official March of the Girl Scouts) Full Score, $5.00 
Sm. Band, $2.50 Symph. Band, $4.50 By Mabel Daniels (BdS 320)............. Full Band, 75c Extra Parts, 25c each 
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Summer Music Mecca in the Berkshires 


THE BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER AT TANGLEWOOD 


HE announcement of the new Berkshire Music Center, which 
Twit open at “Tanglewood” between Stockbridge and Lenox, 
Massachusetts, next summer, marks a significant development 
of interest to all who are seriously concerned with the advance- 
ment of music in America. The Music Center, which is spon- 


sored by the trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, is intended to supplement rather than 
duplicate the training available in the established schools of 
music, “by affording opportunity to refresh mind and personality 
Dr. Kous- 


through contact with the elite in art and culture.” 
sevitzky, who is director of 
the center, in discussing the 
plans for the first season of 
the new project (July 8- 
August 18, 1940) said in 
part: “The Berkshire Mu- 
sic Center presents a unique 
opportunity for a summer of 
living and working in music 
to those who seek the best 
in music and related arts, 
and who long for a creative 
rest in summer. The Music 
Center is designed to lay 
special emphasis upon those 
aspects of musical education 
concerned with collective 
performance. The rehears- 
als and concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra 
will provide a rare opportu- 
nity for close observation of 
the work of a great orches- 
tra. Active participation in 
the student orchestras, chor- 
uses, chamber music and 
operatic groups will offer 
the means of acquiring a 
working knowledge of mu- 
sic as it is written, con- 
ducted, played and _ sung. 
There will also be lectures 
by men prominent in the 
arts and letters as well as 
in music.” 

The Music Center will 
have two sections: one, to 
be known as the Institute 
for Advanced Study, limited 
to “those who have had a 
thorough preliminary train- 
ing and who are studying to 
make music their career”; 
the other, to be known as 
the Academy, “for music 
lovers with less specific 
qualifications, who have an 
intelligent interest in music 
and wish to increase their knowledge of the art of interpreta- 
tion and to participate in a stimulating musical experience.” 

The Institute for Advanced Study will include a class in 
orchestral conducting (under the supervision of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky), an orchestra of skilled players, a class in opera dra- 
matics (Herbert Graf, stage director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company), a class in advanced composition (Aaron Copland 
and Paul Hindemith), and seminars in harmony and counter- 
point. 

The Academy, or general school, will have no formal en- 
trance requirements. The main part of its work will be carried 
on in general sessions, open to all, for singing, playing, lec- 
tures and concerts. Two sessions will be held daily, except on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Instrumental players will form an Acade- 
my Orchestra, which will accompany the chorus, and prepare and 
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perform orchestra and chamber concerts. The Academy Chorus 
will study various works in the sessions under G. Wallace 
Woodworth, chairman of the department of music, Harvard 
University, and assistant director of the Music Center. The 
chorus will prepare Bach’s Mass in B Minor for performance 
at the 1940 Berkshire Festival concerts under Dr. Koussevitzky. 
Members of the Music Center will be entitled to attend all 
lectures, assemblies, school concerts, rehearsals of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and the nine concerts by the Boston 
Orchestra which the Berkshire Symphonic Festival will present. 
Thirty members of the 
Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will act individually as 
consultants, and collectively 
for purposes of demonstra- 
tion. Besides the classes in 
harmony, counterpoint, and 
composition, instruction in 
the principles and methods 
of teaching music in schools 
will be given. Individual 
instruction, if desired, in 
piano, voice and orchestra 
instruments, must be ar- 
ranged with the teachers 
through the school. No 
diploma or academic credit 
will be given for work in 
the Institute or Academy. 
The Berkshire Music 
Center will have a distin- 
guished faculty, including, in 
addition to those previously 
mentioned, Richard Burgin, 
assistant conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra; Olin Downes, music ed- 


itor of the New York 
Times; Douglas Kennedy, 
president of the English 


Folk Dance Society; How- 
ard Abell, head of the music 
department at Milton Acad- 
emy; Boris Goldovsky, head 
of the opera department, 
Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
sic; Malcolm Holmes, con- 
ductor of the Harvard, 
Radcliffe and Wellesley 
College Orchestras; and the 
principals of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Spe- 
cial guest lecturers secured 
for 1940, who will also be 
available for conferences, 
include Archibald T. Davi- 
son, professor of choral 
music at Harvard Universi- 
ty; Carleton Sprague Smith, chief of the Division of Music, 
New York Public Library; Randall Thompson, director of the 
Curtis Institute of Music; and Augustus D. Zanzig, director of 
music for the National Recreation Association. The general 
lectures will deal broadly with the understanding of music, 
through the study of history, form and style, and the esthetic 
principles underlying the art. There will be lectures on the 
teaching of music, on education and on the related arts. The 
lectures do not constitute a systematic course of study, but 
serve as the background for the actual musical experience of 
the six weeks’ session. 

The business manager of the Music Center is the manager of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, G. E. Judd. The secretary is 
Mrs. Margaret Grant, and the winter mail address is Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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G. RICORDI & CO. 


SUPERLATIVE STRING ORCHESTRA 


Price 
Score Parts 


BACH, J. S.-DE LAMARTER, E.—Hertzlich 
thut mich Verlangen...... $ .50 ea. .15 


BACH, J. S.-DE LAMARTER, E.—Das Alte 
Jahr Vergangen ist....... 50 ea. .15 


BACH, J. S.-DE LAMARTER, E.—Valet will 
eee ere .50 ea. .15 


BACH, J. S.-COOPERSMITH, J. M.—Sara- 
bande (French Suite No.1) .50 ea..15 


BASSANI, G. B.—Canzoni amorose (transcribed 
by Malipiero) ............ 1.20 2.40 


ANONYMOUS-BORGUNO—Believe me if all 
those endearing charms... 


CORELLI, A.—Concerti Grossi—Op. VI 
(Pianoforte or Organ) 
rer Toni) No. 1-2-3-4- 
-6-7-8-9-10-11-12 ...... ea. 1.40 2.80 


COOPERSMITH, J. M—Du Alter Stefans- 
turm (Viennese Folk 


.50 ea. .15 


: eee 50 AS 
DEBUSSY, C.-COOPERSMITH—Mazurka... .75 15 
DEBUSSY, C.-BORGUNO, A—Minuet....... 1.00 15 
DUBENSKY, ARCADY—Andante Russe..... 1.00 15 


DUBENSKY, ARCADY—Russian Dance Song 1.00 15 
FACCIO, F.—Ad un bambino (To a child).... 1.00 1.00 
FRESCOBALDI, G.—Toccata (transcribed by 


pO eee 1.20 2.40 
HANDEL, G. F.—Largo (Violins, Viola, Harp 
a a are 80 80 


LOCATELLI, P.-TONI—Op. 1. No. 12 Con- 
certo for 4 Violins with 
accompaniment of strings 
rer rere 1.50 3.20 


Price 

Score Parts 
MONTEVERDI, G.-ORFEO—Sinfonie e 
Ritornelli (transcribed by 

pS era $1.60 $3.20 
PACHELBEL, J.-DE LAMARTER, ERIC— 
Praeludium, Chorale, & 

WHE Si vedescscxsccances 1.00 15 


PORPORA—Sonata (transcribed by Gui) for 
Strings, Piano and Organ. 1.60 3.20 


SCRIABINE-COOPERSMITH, J. M.— Pre- 


ete Ge EE GMM. cccccccccce 50 15 
STRADELLA, A.—Serenata (transcribed by 
Pre 1.20 2.40 


TARTINI, G.-MALIPIERO — Concerto in G 
(Organ ad lib.) (from a 
| Skt ceakennncnss 2.40 4.80 


TARTINI, G.-RESPIGHI, O.—Pastorale 
(transcribed for Violin, 
with String Accompani- 
APRESS ES Siriaas sees 1.60 1.60 


TORELLI, G.-TONI—Op. 8, Concerto No. 1 
in C for Strings and Organ 2.40 4.80 


VALENTINI, G.-TONI—Op. 7, Concerto No. 
2 in D Min. for Strings 
fs eee 2.40 4.80 


VERACINI, G. M.-MALIPIERO — Concerto 
in E min. Organ ad Lib.. 3.00 6.00 


WESTERHOUT, v. H.—Berceuse............ .60 80 
WESTERHOUT, v. H.—Minuet in G......... 1.00 1.20 


WESTERHOUT, v. H.—Prelude on a Theme 
of Stabat Mater. (Pergo- 
lesi) Quando Corpus...... 1.00 1.20 


WESTERHOUT, v. H.—Serenata............ 1.00 1.20 





ALEC TEMPLETON—Sonatina Ballade............ $ .60 


JULIAN HUARTE—Moonlight in Granada Arr. for 
two pianos—by Federico 


BEE gcc cruwaseasesun each .75 
ROSALINO DE MARIA—Prelude No. 1........... 50 
MARTHA BECK—Legende ...................00055 40 
MARTHA BECK—Once upon a time............... 40 
MARTHA BECK—Berceuse .................0e000- 40 
MARTHA BECK—Capricetto .............ceeeeeees 30 
MARTHA BECK—Drifting Sand.................... 30 
MARTHA BECK—Etude Brillante.................. 40 
MARTHA BECK—Laughing Waters................ 30 
RAFAEL MERTIS—Burlesca ..............2--00005 $1.00 


Price 
RAFAEL MERTIS—Caricature .................... 50 
RAFAEL MERTIS—Portrait ...................... .50 
BEATRICE FENNER-—Suite for Piano............. .60 
GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI—Poemetti............... 1.00 
RENATO BELLINI—L’Ombra..................... 50 
KELBERINE-BACH—Organ Toccata e Fugue...... 1.00 
MAX STEINER—Petite Valse...................5.. .50 





The Authentic “First” Books for Piano of 


BEETHOVEN, BACH, MOZART, SCHUBERT, 
SCHUMANN, HANDEL 


Collected and Edited, with full interpretative notes by 
DOROTHY BRADLEY 


Price 60 cents each volume 











Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. ° 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 


Ask for Catalogues. 


12 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Book and Music Reviews 





HE reviews on this and pages following cover a large por- 

tion of the books, music, and other materials received at 

the Journal office prior to January 10. This installment 
again represents a generous sampling, rather than a survey of 
all new issues, since it would be impossible to provide space 
in a single issue for mention of all material on hand—even 
though the members of the reviewing staff were able to give 
eareful attention to so many items in time to meet the “dead- 
line.”’ 

Except in instances as otherwise indicated by signatures, the 
vocal music reviews were prepared by: Clara Ellen Starr, 
George Howerton, Warren S. Freeman, Harold Tallman, Ruth 
Klepper Settle, Esther Goetz, Mathilda Heck, Ralph Wright. 
The reviews of instrumental materials were supplied by: 
Phyllis B. Freeman, Warren S. Freeman, Naomi Evans, Harold 
Tallman, Lorrain E. Watters. 


VARIOUS NEW BOOES 


Music Here and Now, by Ernst Krenek, translated by Bart- 
hold Fles. [New York: W. W. Norton & Co. $3.00.] This 
is a valuable book because it throws a flood of light upon the 
place of atonality in the evolution of music history, and also 
because it deals practically and creatively with the problem 
of giving an adequate hearing to ultramodern music. The 
author deals lucidly and effectively with atonality in the 
chapters on the rise and decline of tonality, leading directly 
to that on atonality. 

The problem of gaining a sympathetic audience for atonal 
music turns upon the willingness of the conductor to in- 
clude it in his programs, a situation which the author dis- 
cusses with thoroughness and point. 

In perusing these pages the reader cannot avoid reflecting 
that Wagner and Debussy had to wait years for complete ac- 
ceptance not only by professional musicians but by laymen 
as well. These examples and others which we may readily 
call to mind indicate that atonal music is subject to the same 
inexorable law that growing familiarity must always pre- 
cede pleasure in hearing music of a new order. 

The author offers a practical plan for gaining a hearing for 
ultramodern opera in the establishment of repertory traveling 
opera companies. 

Mr. Krenek is fortunate in his translator, Barthold Fles, 
and it is easy to predict that “Music Here and Now” will 
become a classic. —E. B. Birge. 


Philosophies of Music History, by Warren Dwight Allen. 
[New York: American Book Co. $3.50.] Professor Allen has 
given us large areas of hitherto unoccupied thought in his 
criticism of music history. His amazing acquaintance with 
the subject is at once revealed in his thoroughgoing analysis 
of all written history of music. He makes plain some of the 
futilities to be found in the whole sweep of historical writing 
—such as the search for origins, how music became what it 
is, whether by a process of evolution, a development of form, 
or whether the torch of musical light was handed on from one 
great man to another—these and other conjectural opinions 
are given penetrating attention. 

The author more than implies that writers of music history 
are guilty of smugness in confining their data to the music of 
western civilization. He does not believe in any favored na- 
tion or favored civilization theory, and he cautions the student 
of history to look for facts which can be proved for his his- 
torical vantage ground rather than conjecture, however 


plausible. 
This book should be read with attention—indeed, it cannot be 
read in a hurry; and it will abundantly repay careful study. 
—E. B. Birge. 


The Class Way to the Keyboard, by Stanley Chapple. [Bos- 
worth & Co., Ltd., c/o Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin. $1.25.] Stanley 
Chapple, brilliant young English musicologist and successor to 
Yorke Trotter, has given us a most comprehensive course in 
keyboard harmony in his new book, which includes three sec- 
tions of the course in keyboard harmony and a short course in 
extemporization. One of the principles of harmony and musician- 
ship study emphasized by the Yorke Trotter method is that of 
keeping the exercises which the pupil must do, interesting and 
musical. Along with his development and technique, the pupil 
must also keep up his growth in musicianship. It is here that 
the Chapple technique, so ably demonstrated in this book, is 
valuable. Practically every exercise has a real musical meaning. 
Important contributions are rhythmic principles, which are 
taught with a real thoroughness and keen understanding of 
music problems. The book is in terms rather difficult for the 
untrained American musician to understand. But if one can 
get the American equivalent for the ta-ta-te system of Yorke 


Trotter, it can then be easily comprehended. 
—Warren S. Freeman. 
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Music for Fun, by Sigmund Spaeth. [New York: McGraw- 
Hill. $2.00.] This book is written to stimulate a normal en- 
thusiasm for music among the millions of people who could 
have fun with it—just as they have fun with eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and breathing—but who have no technical knowledge 
of the subject. To quote: “If you yourself are enjoying music 
either as a participant or as a listener, that is all that matters. 
You do not have to inflict your performance or your tastes on 
anyone else. Nor do you have to go through a lot of dull 
drudgery in order to show off your skill to people who might 
not appreciate it after all. So long as you are having a good 
time expressing yourself musically, don’t worry about the 
effect on others. They don’t have to listen.” 

In no sense does this book try to teach music to anybody; 
but through the suggestions of music as fun, it does encour- 
age one to become not only an appreciative listener but in 
some cases a serious student. There is no irreverence intended 
to the art itself or to its established disciples. 

“Music for Fun” will not appeal to those of the established 
profession who will accept nothing less than the old masters 
and their contemporaries. However, to those who have the 
broad viewpoint, it will be enjoyable reading and well worth 
the time spent. I recommend it highly as pure fun and re- 
laxation to all musicians and their laymen friends. 

—Harold Tallman. 


Elementary Harmony, by William J. Mitchell. [New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.00.] This book is a unique contribution 
to the large number of harmony texts on the market, for it 
has all the thoroughness and scholarly qualities of older texts 
without their dullness, and at the same time possesses the 
musical values of the newer texts without the superficiality 
found in too many of them. 

In his preface Mr. Mitchell states: “Elementary harmony 
must do more than set down rules of expediency: it must deal 
with first principles. It must teach the beginner not merely 
to hear chords, to recognize sounds, but to hear through them, 
to interpret them. This demands of the materials of music a 
systematization, the test of whose validity is not simply 
convenience, but a revelation of the nature of musical text- 
ure. . More than the ability to label chords, the student 
needs to have awakened in him a sense of musical direction, 
an awareness of the difference between goals of motion and 
details of motion.” These aims the author completely achieves. 

All harmonic progressions are approached from a _ back- 
ground of thought, judgment, and musical significance. As but 
one example of this, I might cite the thorough discussion of 
correct and musical uses of consecutive fifths, which I have 
seen in no other harmony text in the English language. The 
book is remarkably free from “hard and fast” rules, and 
nearly all discussions are elucidated by examples from stand- 
ard musical literature, some of which, however, would have 
gained in musical significance had the quotations been longer. 

The very qualities which make this book outstanding do, 
nevertheless, limit its usefulness. It could never be compre- 
hended by students of high school age, and would prove dif- 
ficult for even the average immature college freshman. But 
for older music students who are approaching the study of 
harmony for the first time, or for those who have at one time 
studied the subject and now wish to review it in a thorough 
and musical manner, it is the finest text I know. And cer- 
tainly it will prove to be indispensable as a reference book 
for every harmony teacher. 

The vocabulary covered is that of standard first-year col- 
lege harmony. At the end of the book are exercises for each 
chapter. They contain a judicious mixture of standard type 
exercises and musical melodies of the folk tune style. This 
book makes no provision for ear training or sight singing. 
Nor does it even provide the student with any opportunity for 
creative work; yet the nature of this text would not prohibit 
such activity, for as Mr. Mitchell says of the book in his 
preface: “Its chief virtue, I hope, will be its suggestiveness 
rather than its finality.”—Robert A. Melcher. 


A Richard Wagner Dictionary, by Edward M. Terry. [New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co. $2.25.] The enduring popularity of 
Waegnerian opera finds acknowledgment and emphasis in this 
new book, the author of which is a music lover rather than 
a musician. As stated in the Preface, the book is the result 
of his experience in “trying to learn something of Richard 
Wagner and his works. Reading the usual run of books on 
the subject, one comes across many casual allusions to people, 
places, and other particulars which presuppose a certain knowl- 
edge on one’s part that can be acquired only by broad reading 
or by delving deeply into the mass of material out of which 
the books are made. It is with a view to providing a con- 
venient volume of reference for the general reader that this 
dictionary has been compiled; thus promoting his understand- 
ing and appreciation of what he is trying to read or study.” 

Included are stories and arguments (with sources) of Wag- 
ner’s operas and music-dramas; lists of the original casts; 
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Gilbert & Sullivan Opera 


IN THE G. SCHIRMER EDITION 








The Pirates of Penzance 


or 
THE SLAVE OF DUTY 
Authentic version including all dialogue edited by Bryceson Treharne 
VOCAL SCORE, PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, $2.00 
G. Schirmer have also published the vocal scores with piano accompaniment of 


THE MIKADO $2.00 H. M.S. PINAFORE $1.50 
LIBRETTOS FOR THESE TWO OPERAS, EACH  ,25 
Orchestra score and parts for these two operas may be rented from the publishers 














THE PLAY OF ROBIN AND MARION 


(Le Jeu de Robin et Marion) 
MEDIAEVAL FOLK COMEDY-OPERA IN ONE ACT 


Written for the Court of Robert, Count of Artois, in the Thirteenth Century, by the Trouvére, 
Adam de la Halle 
Reconstructed and Harmonized in the Manner of the Period by 
Jean Beck 
English Translation of the Original Old French by 
- J. Murray Gibbon 
VOCAL SCORE, PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, $1.25 





RIDE °’EM COWBOY! 
An Operetta for Boys in Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by BEATRICE H. MCNEIL 
Music by MAE NIGHTINGALE 


The vocal atrangements are largely four-part, to accommodate all types of voices 
found in Junior High School 


VOCAL SCORE, PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, WITH FULL DIALOGUE 
AND STAGE DIRECTIONS .. . oe 6 ee ee ew SIO 


STAGE MANAGER'S GUIDE... + «+ + + © © © © © «© « « $1.00 








COMMENCEMENT CHORUSES 





MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) WOMEN’S VOICES 
ANDREWS. Build Thee More Stately Mansions. .... 6862.16 (S. S. A. unless otherwise indicated) 
BASSETT-RIEGGER. Take Joy Home............ 7630 ©=.12 BACH. Thus, Then, the Law of the Spirit........... 7604 .10 
BEETHOVEN. The Glory of God in Nature (Organ “i - BEETHOVEN-DOWNING. The yey are Declar- ones ~ 
Gado wc cece cee eee seeseseesceeeseesesesesoosesss oe 0CtiOiismetees ee le ae? ets ee 
BORTNYANSKY. Cherubim-Song (No. 7)......... 8022 .10 BEETHOVEN-SPICKER. Hyma a. Night & . na = 
CAIN. The Music of Life i a a a 7759 15 BRAHMS. How Long Wilt Thou Forget 3 Me. 0 Lord? 
FRANCK. O be Joyful in the Lord................. 3529 15 (The 13th Psalm) . 174 15 
GAUL. Great and Marvellous. .................-2- 4628 15 BUCK. Merwing Invocation . .. 4754 15 
GOUNOD. Send Out Thy Light................... 3421 .10 FORSYTH-KRAFT. The Lord's Prayer (S.AD.... 7493 10 
Unfold, Ye Portals (from “The Redemp- FRANCK. Father, Most Merciful (S. A.)........... 7580 12 
ee 2015 12 GOUNOD-DEIS. Praise Ye the Father Is. 7 7579 .10 
HAYDN. Praise the Lord..... Deane iabeendiensbaan 3508 =.15 HANDEL-JAEGER. ba = c - a (after an air -_ 
The Heavens ave Talling.......... veeeeee $s2i 1S HARKER. How Beautiful upon the Mountains...... 7876 115 
JENKINS. Out of the Silence. be ceeseosscoosececeeses 8192 15 MALOTTE-DEIS. The Lord’ 8 Prayer 7987 12 
LUTHER-MUELLER. A Mighty Fortress is Our God 8179 .16 MEHUL. Praise the Lord with Songs of Rejoici ie 4616 "2 
MALOTTE-DEIS. The Lord’s Prayer.............. 7943 AS MENDELSSOHN. On Music’s Wing........... es 345 “10 
Twenty-Third Psalm (Alto Solo).. 8325 = .16 MOZART-OWST. Gloria in Excelsis............... 7212° 20 
— Psalm (Baritone 8396 “6 SCHOLZ. Hark! ihe Vesper Hymn is Stealing ane 
MARTIN. Rejoice in the Lord, © Ve Righteous....:. 5210 20 SCHUBERT-HARRIS.” Omnipotence (Die Alimacht) 7813 ‘1s 
MOZART. Gloria in Excelsis (from 12th Mass)...... 3515  .12 SCHUBERT-SAAR. To Music.................+++ 5440.12 
Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah....... 3498 12 . 
SCHUBERT-CORNELL. God is my Guide (23rd MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 
ent puiecenees 3103.12 BEETHOVEN. Worship of God in Nature.......... 1428 10 
SCHUBERT-SPICKER. The Omnipotence......... 4346 15 OTe DOenE Sorv se God... Bcccstececers 8294 = .25 
SIBELIUS-CARROLL. A Morning Prayer......... 8016 12 MOMLLER God ie in Eile Holy Tense nesenen — 1 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Cherubim-Song (No. 3).. ie. 2561 12 God te Matth...ccccccccccccccccss 9ON8 8B 
Light Celestial . ——— 10 SCHUBERT-LISZT” The Omnipotence............ 1228 15 
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SS & A collection of thirty progressive and original compositions 
his ss for beginning bands. The material in this book is offered 
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for use in developing individual and ensemble technique. 
The work begins on such an easy level that it is usable 
as soon as the pupils can produce two or three tones on 
their instruments. The pieces are carefully graded as to 
technical difficulty and musical interest. 


Each Book .30—Conductor’s Part 1.00. 


THE MARCELLI FOLIO 


for ORCHESTRA (AND BAND) 
by 
NINO MARCELLI 
Primarily intended for orchestra, but may also be used for 
band or string orchestra without sacrificing the effective- 
ness or variety of instrumentation: this, by a carefully 
planned system of cross-cuing. For band, the stringed- 
instrument cues appearing in the wind parts are to be 


played. The reverse procedure will make it a complete 
and attractive collection for string orchestra. 


Each Part .40—Piano Acc. .75—Conductor’s Cond. Sc. 1.00. 


ACTIVITY 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


by 
MERLE J. ISAAC, M.A. 





A collection of original compositions for very young or- 
chestras, selected and arranged by Merle J. Isaac, M. A. 
A folio containing 12 easy compositions that are suited to 
the technical ability of young players of limited ensemble 
experience. 


Each Part .35—Piano Conductor .65. 
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dates of composition; music compositions other than operas; 
characters and the works in which they appear biographical 
sketches of Wagner, his family and friends; and a full de- 
scription of Bayreuth. A bibliography of over one hundred 
of the better-known works dealing with Wagner and various 
phases of his work is also given. Wagner’s prose works come 
in for considerable attention, and the leading motives of his 
music-dramas are included in the 32-page appendix. 


The Columbia History of Music through Ear and Eye, Period 
V, The Twentieth Century. [Oxford University Press, c/o Carl 
Fischer. $1.00.] Here is a book about the history and develop- 
ment of music which is as interesting as a novel and full of 
meat for any musician or instructor. There are a considerable 
amount of examples given which add to the explanatory ma- 
terial. Probably there is no other book which contains as much 
up-to-date information about the trend of music. Enthusias- 
tically recommended to all real students of modern music. 

—L. E. W. 


OPERETTA AND MISCELLANEOUS CHORAL WORES 


In Quest of Spring, a children’s play with music; book by 
Olive Enoch, music by Gwyneth M. Lewis. [Boosey-Hawkes- 
Belwin. 60c.] As an operetta for elementary schools, “In 
Quest of Spring” is stimulating, well-planned and well within 
the range of pupils in these grades. The music is in unison 
throughout, tuneful, and rather interesting. The action and 
story are simple, and sound as though they would be effective 
when presented on the stage. The staging and costumes are 
not difficult and the three scenes could be easily presented in 
a school room, or if a more elaborate presentation were wanted, 
on the school stage. Full directions are given for the produc- 
tion and for the staging, costumes, and scenery. Deserves wide 
usage. 


Carmelita, a light opera in three acts; libretto by Helen Bagg; 
music by Nino Marcelli. [Carl Fischer. $1.50.] The locale is 
the familiar Mexican background which has produced so many 
colorful operettas for high school use. The plot is somewhat 
conventional, but produces some of the hair-raising excitement 
which appeals to young actors. The music is, on the whole, 
very tuneful and original. The score would gain strength if 
the more brilliant musical selections were incorporated into 
the finales of the acts. It is my feeling that the closing of 
each act should have more of a climax. 

The work is not difficult musically, and could be sung by the 
average high school choir. There are many artistic touches, 
particularly in the choral number “Song of Thanks,” which is 
a brilliant a cappella chorus incorporating a solo D chime in a 
rather unusual way. The composer has real ability for writing 
tuneful music. Orchestral parts are available. 

—wWarren S. Freeman. 


Ride ’"Em Cowboy! an operetta for boys’ voices in two acts. 
Book and lyrics by Beatrice Humiston McNeil; music by Mae 
Nightingale. [G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.00. Complete stage man- 
ager’s guide available, $1.00. Orchestration may be obtained 
on rental from the publishers.] Many a teacher, camp coun- 
cilor or club leader, who has looked in vain for “just the 
right” musical comedy for presentation by a chorus of boys, 
will warmly welcome this attractive operetta. The libretto is 
natural; the plot situation and dialogue, built around a prep 
school, a western ranch, and a tribe of Indians, being of great 
interest to boys of the junior high school age. The lyrics 
have the necessary lilt and rhythm and are strong in melodic 
content. The vocal arrangements are largely four part to ac- 
commodate all types of voices found in the junior high school, 
and each part has been kept within the limited vocal range of 
boys of this age. However, any or all of the choruses could 
be sung effectively in unison. The fact that there are few 
solos makes greater dramatic choice possible. The playing 
time is about an hour and a half.—Clara E. Starr. 


G. Schirmer Editions of Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas. 
The Mikado, ($2.00) and H. M. S. Pinafore, ($1.50). These 
are authentic versions edited by Bryceson Treharne and pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, Inc. Unlike earlier editions, the dia- 
logue is included in the score of the Mikado. Librettos of 
both operettas are also available at twenty-five cents each. 
Orchestral material may be rented from the publishers. 

There is nothing quite so perfect in its own sphere as 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Clean and wholesome as weil as 
clever and tuneful, it has taken its place among the classic 
things of the stage. It has captivated the English-speaking 
world and stamped English operetta as an art form to be 
considered seriously. Gilbert’s humor remains attractive be- 
cause it is intelligent humor, there is a liberal measure of it, 
and it never descends to commonplace claptrap. Sullivan’s 
melody remains attractive because it is genuinely tuneful and 
graceful. These operettas are especially well adapted to ama- 
teur performance because the honors are divided among a 
considerable number of leads, and because the best use is 
made of the chorus. A Gilbert and Sullivan chorus fills the 
role, like the classic chorus of old, of a commentator in the 
course of the story, and it is used always with a definite 
purpose. 

It is to be hoped that this attractive new edition will in- 
spire many a director of high school music to stage a per- 
formance of one of these operettas. It will be “as welcome 
as flowers that bloom in the spring” both to students and to 
the community.—Clara E. Starr. 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 


S.S.A.—May Night, by Brahms, arranged by Sidney Fine. 
No. 3008. 15c. Beautiful music but not particularly well 
adapted for ensemble singing. The text is quite awkward in 
many spots. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Hallelujah, Amen, from Handel’s “Judas Ma- 
cabbaeus.” No. 3026. 15c. An edition by Max Krone of the 
familiar chorus. Brilliant and vigorous; not too hard. (2) As 
from the Sun a Ray, an arrangement of “Come raggio di 
sole’ by Antonio Caldara. No. 3001. 15c. For S.A.T.B., with 
solos for soprano and tenor. The choral parts suffer from the 
common affliction of songs for solo voice in that they are 
rather monotonous and uninteresting in their leadings. (3) 
Though I Sowed My Field, arranged by Rathaus. No. 3025. 
15c. <A folk song with a very beautiful and appealing melody. 
It is quiet and would do extremely well for a middle number 
in a group of three; easy. (4) Golden Sun Streaming, by 
Bach-Earhart. No. 2997. 12c. Pleasant, easy, singable. (5) 
Come, God Creator, by Melville Smith. No. 3018. 15c. <A very 
beautiful composition in the modern type for accompanied 
choir, with soprano solo. Singable and interesting. 


S.A.A.T.T.B.B.—Northern Lights, by Palmgren-Baldwin. No. 
3000. 15¢c. Dramatic, highly contrasted types of tone. 

Directors interested in Russian church music should inves- 
tigate the following compositions edited by Max Krone: (1) 
We Have No Other Help, by Alexander Arkhangelsky. No. 
3005. 15¢c. S.S.A.T.T.B. Quite effective and easy. (2) Come, 
Praise the Lord, by A. Nikolsky. No. 3019. 15c. S.S.A.T.T.B.B. 
Somewhat more difficult; good dramatic climaxes. (3) Russian 
Dance Song. No. 3006. 15c. S.A.T.B. Good program number 
—rhythmic, spirited, very easy. (4) The Bluebirds, by S. 
Leontovich. No. 3002. 15c. A good arrangement of a very 
attractive Russian folk song; voice ranges are easy; parts are 
quite singable. (5) Glory to God, by Dimitri Bortniansky. 
No. 3021. 15¢c. T.T.B.B. A good deal of dynamic variation: 
contrasted tone; easy. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Voices, by Ralph Baldwin. No. 3011. 12c. A 
new and attractive number with a good deal of appeal. The 
parts are singable; the first tenor touches on high A three 
times, and the second bass goes to low D. (2) Song of Love, 
by Selim Palmgren, arranged by Ralph Baldwin. No. 3015. 
15c. Another composition with a good deal of appeal. Again 
the voice ranges are rather extended—the first tenor goes to 
high A, and second bass to low E. (3) Break, Break, Break, 
by Mark Andrews. No. 3016. 20c. An accompanied number 
for male voices of the type which has been quite popular 
during the past two decades with male glee clubs. (4) I Love 
You in the Same Old Way, by Bratton-Rawport. No. 3018. 
16c. Rather trite and too sentimental to be used in educa- 
tional groups. 

T.T.T.B.B.—The Squirrel Hunter, by Selim Palmgren; ar- 
ranged by Ralph Baldwin. No. 3009. 15c. A rather effective 
composition for male voices. Offers some difficulty in that it 
requires five-part male chorus. 


Boston Music Co., Boston: 


I Am an American, words and music by Benjamin E. Neal; 
arranged for S.A.A.-T.B. by Mae Nightingale; T.T.B.B.-S.A.T.B. 
and S.A. or T.B. by Jeffrey Marlowe. 12c. The composer has 
set a very stirring message of patriotism to a suitable march 
song that should find a welcome place in any school library. 
It is well within the possibility of the voices for which it is 
arranged, and has no technical problems for the singer. 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., New York: 


Mixed Voices—(1) Winter and Spring, a choral song cycle 
with accompaniment for orchestra or piano, by Julius Harri- 
son. 75c. The songs of Schubert have long been the foun- 
dation of art song literature. Of late years many interesting 
transcriptions for mixed voices have been made of some of 
Schubert’s songs. Julius Harrison has given us here a most 
interesting treatment of six of Schubert’s songs. Parts are 
of medium difficulty, suitable for high school chorus or choir 
work. The accompaniments have in some cases been simpli- 
fied and the entire work could be used as a unit on a con- 
cert program. The songs provide contrasts of singing style, 
and are sufficiently dramatic in both text and music to pro- 
vide a real sense of continuity. For the most part, Mr. Har- 
rison has adhered to the music of Schubert, and has main- 
tained the effectiveness of the songs as they originally 
appeared for solo voice. (2) Invitation to the Dance, with 
accompaniment for orchestra or piano, by Julius Harrison. 
50c. To a text by John Greenaway, Julius Harrison has made 
an interesting transcription of Weber’s popular waltz for 
mixed voices. He has preserved most of the melody and 
harmonic structure of the instrumental music, and has made 
it a rather interesting vocal work. The text is adequate, and 
tries in some measure to interpret the general spirit of the 
music. The accompaniment is for both piano and orchestra, 
although the piano part is effective without orchestra. The 
parts are fairly simple and divided only in a few places. 
Easily within the range of a good high school chorus or 
choir. As a transcription it is well done and musically sat- 


isfying. 
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CHORAL MUSIC (Continued) 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

S.A.T.B.—Secular: (1) The Shepherd to His Love, by Joseph 
H. Soifer. No. 8398. 16c. A cappella, madrigal. (2) Out of 
the Cradle Endlessly Rocking, by Normand Lockwood, to words 
by Walt Whitman. No. 8316. 20c. Dedicated to the New York 
World’s Fair for some reason. (3) My Canoe, by Charles 
Huerter. No. 8378. 12c. Full chorus, piano accompaniment. 
Sarcarolle. (4) Group of songs about the New York World’s 
Fair: (a) The New York World’s Fair, by James G. MacDermid. 
No. 8352. 12c. Two-part chorus. Advertising propaganda of 
an interesting type. (b) Right Makes Might—the Song of 
New York, by Frank Damrosch, arranged by Kenneth Downing. 
No. 8380. 12c. (c) The Song of New York, by Frank Damrosch. 
No. 8385. 10c. Unison, piano accompaniment. (5) Group from 
the Curwen catalog: (a) Sumer Is Icumen In, edited by Percy 
E. Fletcher. No. 8403. 10c. Modernized version of old words. 
Four parts complete a cappella, or optional piano accompani- 
ment giving two extra parts. (b) Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men, by R. Vaughan Williams. No. 8384. 10c. Unison. A 
mixture of keys and ideas. (c) Tune Thy Music to Thy Heart, 


by Alec Rowley. No. 8443. 10c. Motet for mixed voices. 
Especially interesting are the following: (1) He’s Gone 
Away, Appalachian folk song, free paraphrase by Roy Harris. 


No. 8329. 15¢e. A cappella. S.A.T.B.B.—baritone and soprano 
soli Excellent. (2) Sheba’s Captain, by Reginald Redman. 
No. 8402. 15¢e. Piano accompaniment. S.A. divisi. Interesting, 
but range high in tenor. (3) John Henry, Tennessee mountain 
song, collected by John Jacob Niles, arranged by Frank H. 
Groff No. 8379. 15c. Mixed voices with tenor solo. Un- 
usually good arrangement, harmonically interesting. (4) Love- 
liness of Night, by S. Earle Blakeslee. No. 8334. 15c. Full 
chorus of mixed voices, a cappella. Baritone solo. Difficult 
but unusually lovely in harmonies underlying a high baritone 
solo. 


Sacred: (1) Caligaverunt Oculi Mei (Then were my eyelids 
veiled with darkness), by Tomas Luis de Victoria (1540-1611), 
edited by Carl Deis. No. 8409. 12c. A cappella. (2) Cruci- 
fixus, by Antonio Caldara. Westminster Choir Series, edited by 
John Finley Williamson. No. 8354. 20c. Mixed voices, 16 
parts. Organ accompaniment ad lib. 

T.T.B.B.—Easy arrangements for high school voices: (1) On 
Parade, by Victor Herbert, arranged by Jeffrey Marlowe. No. 
8363. 12c. (2) Wooden Shoes, also from “Sweethearts,” by 
Herbert-Marlowe. No. 8360. 12c. 

Splendid group of sacred numbers arranged for male voices: 
(1) Cherubim Song, No. 7, by Bortniansky, arranged by Ken- 
neth Downing. Revised for use in Protestant churches. A 
cappella. Good. 12c. (2) Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, by 
Bach—Bryceson Treharne. No. 8389. 12c. (3) Sleepers, Wake, 
by Bach—Kenneth Downing. No. 8382. 12c. A cappella, piano, 
or organ. 


H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York: 


S.A.T.B.-Accomp.—(1) We Adore Thee (Adoramus Te), by 
John Holler. No. 1585. 10c. Short motet for mixed chorus, 
set to music by G. P» da Palestrina (1526-1594). Effective 
English translation. (2) O Come, Little Children, arranged 
by Ralph E. Marryott. No. 1589. 12c. Christmas anthem for 
mixed voices and children’s chorus (or solo). Very easy. 
Simple for junior choir. (3) Rejoice and Be Merry, arranged 


by Claude Means. No. 1603. 15e. Old English Christmas 
carol for mixed voices with soprano solo or junior choir. 
Medium difficulty. Simple. One verse. Effective. (4) In 
Bethlehem, by H. H. Bancroft. No. 1590. 12c. Christmas 


(5) As I Out Rode This Endris Night, 
1542. 12c. Short baritone solo. 
Unusually well arranged in con- 
trapuntal style. Also unison. (6) Song of Liberty, by H. 
Alexander Matthews. No. 537. 15c. Very good. Stirring 
patriotic number. Plea for peace. The finale we are always 
looking for. Orchestra parts available. Also T.T.B.B. 
Unison Chorus—(1) A Child’s Prayer, by Leslie Woodgate. 
No. 138. 6c. Good for junior choir. Climax F”. (2) Our 
Shepherd, by John Holler. No. 1593. 10c. Unison sacred 
song for children. Good. (3) Wisdom Crieth Without, by 


carol for mixed voices. 
by Winifred Douglas. No. 
Colorful organ background. 


Philip James. No. 1600. 10c. Unsuitable for children. Too 
modern. (4) A Breton Fishing, by Eric H. Thiman. No. 
1838. 15¢. Unison song. Good. Suitable for child’s voice. 


Children’s Chorus—An Awakening, by Walker Robson. No. 
1837. Very good. 

Two Part Canons — Novello’s 
Treble Pipes with Piano Accompaniments. 
pipe part, 12c each. Additional pipe parts. 
orchestra work for children six to ten years old. 
strument, recorder or flute. 


Series of Easy Tunes for 
Complete with one 
4c each. Pre- 
Any C in- 


“Dance of the Comedians” from “The Bartered 
Bride” by Smetana was incorrectly credited to Carl Fischer, 
Inc., in the December Journal. This is an Elkan-Vogel pub- 
lication. Following is the text of the review as previously 
printed: 

Choral Directors interested in securing choral numbers with 
an accompaniment of orchestra or band, may be interested in: 
(1) Dance of the Comedians from the “Bartered Bride,” by 
Smetana. 18c. The number is easy and brilliant; the text is 


rather trite. 


Brratum. 
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CHORAL MUSIC (Continued) 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago: 

S.A.T.B.—(1) Blessed Jesus, at Thy Word, by Matthew N. 
Lundquist. No. 1351. 15c. Interesting and effective treat- 
ment of a Criiger chorale. (2) O Lamb of God, by Lundquist, 
based on chorale by Decius. No. 1349. 16c. Written within 
the capabilities of high school choir; voice leading good. (3) 
Evening Song, by Albert Schmutz. No. 1355. 12c. (4) Glorify 
the Lord, by Jan P. Sweelinck. No. 1348. l16c. (5) Jerusa- 
lem, Lift Up Thy Voice, by Lundquist. No. 1342. 12c. (6) 
Adoramus Te, by Palestrina, arranged by Lundquist. No. 


1350. 10c. (7) Behold A Host, Arrayed in White, by Lund- 
quist. No. 1354. 12c. (8) Hear My Prayer, by Schmutz. 
No. 1352. 16c. (9) Awake, Good People All, by Marryott. 
No. 1346. 12c. (10) Rebuke Me Not in Thine Anger, by 
Skinner. Organ accompaniment. No. 1353. 16e. (11) A 
Mother’s Day Prayer, by Thompson. A good setting of the 
beautiful poem by Henry Van Dyke. No. 1303. 12c. Also 
arranged for S.A. (No. 4086, 10c); S.S.A. (No. 4085, 12c); 
S.A.B. (No. 1347, 12c); and T.T.B.B. (No. 3108, 12c). 


T.T.B.B.—(1) All Is Calm (On Tyyni Nyt), by Margrethe 
Hokanson The music portrays excellently the mood and color 
of the text; range contains A’s and a B flat for the first 
tenor. Has variety and interest. No. 3106. 12c. (2) Headin’ 
South, by William G. Blanchard. A novelty number that con- 
tains fragments of Swanee River and Jeanie. No. 3109. 18c. 

S.S.A.—(1) Dancing Dolls, by Marjorie Elliott. Done in the 
4090. 


modern, descriptive style; quite pianistic. No. 15e. 

(2) Hurdy-Gurdy Man, by Marjorie Elliott. A simple, effective 

setting of the familiar character. No. 4089. 15c. 
S.S.A.A.—Siesta, by Schmutz. No. 4088. 12c. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Bulgarian Harvest Chant, arranged by Harvey 
Gaul. No. 7556. l5ce. Cantor of soprano solo. Changing 
rhythms, unusual in details and word text. (2) The Lord God 
Spoke, by Gordon Balch Nevin. No. 7573. 15c. Bass, soprano 
and alto soli. Good word text, splendidly set. (3) The Radiant 
Morn, by Garth Edmundson. No. 7574. 15¢c. Bass, alto and 
tenor soli. Choral climax. 

S.S.A.—Chorie Song from the “Lotus Eaters” by Tennyson: 
by Deems Taylor. No. 7584. 15c. Excellent alto line, not too 
low. Piano accompaniment. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Till the Sandman Comes, 
words by R. Lewis Shayon. No. 7522. 165c. 
Workers and Builders, by William Pelz, 
Kaufman. No. 7541. 15ce. 
arranged by N. Clifford Page. 
arrangement. 

T.B.—We Hasten to Ask for Thine Aid, by J. S. Bach, ar- 
ranged by Howard D. McKinney. No. 7552. 15c. 


T.T.B.B.—(1) The Hopeful Serenaders, by Grieg, arranged by 
Howard D. McKinney. No. 7550. 15c. Baritone solo. (2) 
Wedded Bliss, by Haydn, arranged by McKinney. No. 7551. 
15e. (3) Sing, Maiden, Sing, by Selim Palmgren, adapted by 
McKinney. No. 7553. 15¢. (4) Beautiful Dreamer, by Foster, 
arranged by Page. No. 7534. 15¢c. (5) Assumpta Est (Sing 
to the Lord), by G. Aichinger (1564-1628), arranged by Mc- 
Kinney. No. 7554. 15¢e. A single part for first and second 
tenors. Contrapuntal. High A’s for tenors, high E’s for bari- 
tone. (6) Three Chorales, arranged by J. S. Bach. (a) Hosanna 
to the Living Lord; (b) O Night of Doubt; (c) God is Love. 
No. 7561. 15¢. (7) Come, Sweet Death, by J. S. Bach, arranged 
by G. Schumann. No. 7565. 12c. 


Harold FPlammer, Inc., New York: 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Those Bowed in Loneliness, by Tschaikowsky, 
arranged by Riegger, words by Marlhom. No. 82111.  15c. 
Baritone solo. Suitable for adults. (2) Choral and Kyrie, by 
J. S. Bach, arranged by Edward Canby, words by Robert Huf- 
stader. No. 2. 12c. (3) Come, Thou Sweet Death, by Bach, 
arranged by Canby. No. 7. 12c. (4) O Domine Jesu Christe, 
by Josquin des Prez (1450-1521), arranged by Carter Harman. 
No. 6. 16c. High A’s in tenor, pp and ff. F is lowest tone in 
bass. This composition has merit. (5) Three Choruses from 
the Magic Flute, by Mozart, arranged by Cleveland Jauch, Jr. 
No. 5. 16c. I—Bass solo with chorus; II—T.B.; III-—T.T.B. 
(6) The Silver Swan, by Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625), arranged 
by Harman. No. 4. 12c. (7) Veni Creator Spiritus, arranged 
by Ralph Downes. No. 3. 15c. A chorale. (8) Slumber Song 
(Wiegenlied), Russian Folk Song, arranged by Roy Dickinson 
Welch. No. 1. 15c. Octavos from (2) through (8), are from 
Princeton University Series of Choral Music. (9) Travel Light, 
by William A. Schroeder, arranged by Gerald Wilfring Gore, 
words by Minny M. H. Ayers. No. 82104. 15c. (10) Where’er 
You Walk, by Handel, arranged by Harvey Enders. No. 82106. 
12c. Low E in bass, high G in tenor. (11) Hoodah Day, Sea 
Chantey, arranged by Cain. No. 82108. 15c. (12) Ain’t Gonna 
Study War No More, arranged by Cain. Wo. 82105. 1l5c. Low 
E’s in bass, high A’s in tenor. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston: 

S.A.T.B.—Joy of Morning by H. H. Pike. 
ordinary writing. No. 279. 12c. P 

T.T.T.B.—Serenade, by Schubert, arranged for male voices 
by Gena Branscombe. No. 528. 15c. As the usual accompani- 
ment has been transferred to the voices, it will take expert 
handling to retain the subtle beauty of this masterpiece. 
Many G’s and A’s for the first tenor. 


by Menotti Salta, 

(2) Song to the 
words by Herbert 
(3) Beautiful Dreamer, by Foster, 
No. 7533. 15c. Interesting 


Very banal and 
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CHORAL MUSIC (Continued) 
Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

S.A.A.-T.B.—For Junior High Boys. Old Uncle Ned, by 
Stephen C. Foster, arranged by Mae Nightingale. No. 6165. 12c. 

S.A.T.B.—Shadrack, by Robert MacGimsey, arranged by Orrie 
Lee. No. 4670. 15c. 

S.A.T.T.B.B.—Revelation, by Charles W. Lawrence, words 
translated from the Chinese by Arthur Waley. No. 4652. 12c. 

S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.—(1) Reflection, by Lawrence, translation 
from Chinese by Waley. No. 4650. 12c. (2) Rejection, by 
Lawrence, translation from Chinese by Waley. No. 4651. 12c. 
Contralto obbligato solo. These three settings are from ancient 
Chinese poems—fourth, sixth, and third centuries, respectively.) 
(3) My Native Land, by Gretchaninoff, arranged by Mae Night- 
ingale. No. 4667. 12c. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Bald Head Lee, by Bainbridge Crist. No. 2210. 
12c. (2) March of the Highlanders, by Lewys Thomas, words 
by Sir Walter Scott. No. 2249. 15c. 

Mixed Voices. S.A.T.B.—(1) Ten Green Bottles, by Warrell. 
Oxford Choral Songs, No. 813. 36c. A rollicking, bright non- 
sense song. Good for “fooling.” (2) Oh Brother Man, by 
Darke. Oxford Choral Songs, No. 776. 24c. S.S.A.T.T.B. 
Worthy of investigation by directors interested in modern 
harmonic writing; not too hard. (3) A Song of Joy, by 
Warrell. Oxford Choral Songs, No. 791. 24c. Rather less 
interesting than the numbers mentioned above. 





Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago: 

S.A.T.B.—with Junior Choir or Sop. Solo, Accomp.—Praise 
Ye the Lord, arranged by W. B. Olds. No. 1534. 15c. Easy. 
Very effective with junior choir. Well known melody from 
the Stralsind Gesandbuch, 1665. 

S.S.A.-Accomp.—(1) New Moon, by Francis H. McKay. No. 
2018. 15c. Difficult. (2) Elfin Song, by George F. McKay. 
No. 2022. 15¢c. Especially effective light scale passages. (3) 
Gardens, by A. Louis Scarmolin. No. 2024. 15c. Fine for 
junior high groups. Good number for Arbor Day. (4) Retro- 
spect, by Chopin-McKay. No. 2028. 12c. An easy and effec- 
tive arrangement of Prelude 28, No. 4. (5) Indian Summer 
Day, by Grace Kenny Floering. No. 2030. 15c. Simple and 
musical. (6) O Sons and Daughters, arranged by Kenneth E. 
Runkel. No. 2508. 12c. Especially good. Attention, choir 
directors. 

S.S.A.-A Cap.—To Me, O Lord, Turn Thy Face, by Fabio- 
Wismar. No. 2506. 12c. Especially good. Attention, choir 
directors. 


VOCAL SOLOS 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

They Brought Him Gifts, by Gordon Balch Nevin; words by 
Lillias C. Nevin. No. 7572. 40c. A song for general or Christ- 
mas usage suited to either soprano or tenor. Very singable 
melodic line; not too difficult technically. 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

The “Four Old Melodies,” arranged by Estelle Liebling, are 
all very singable, having suitable accompaniment for solo pro- 
gramming. 50c each. (1) La Petite Jeanneton (Sweet and 
Pretty Jeanneton). An old French-Swiss ronde dating back to 
1703. This is a very charming little song depending mainly 
on the interpretation of the lyrics; however, the rather meager 
melodic line is well accompanied. Singing time two minutes. 
(2) O, Du Liebs Angeli (O, Little Angeli). A German-Swiss 
folk song that has a fascinating rhythm and quite a melodic 
development as far as folk songs go. Range medium; singing 
time, one minute. (3) Dormi, Dormi Bel Bambini. Italian- 
Swiss lullaby. Range, six notes; sustained melody; very easy. 
Singing time one and three-fourths minutes. (4) Whither 
Runneth My Sweetheart, Elizabethan love song by John Bart- 
lett, from his “A Book of Ayres” (1606). Allegretto tempo, 
rhythm characteristic of early madrigals. Words of Elizabethan 
period. Medium range; singing time one and one-fourth 
minutes. 

(5) At Sunset, by A. Walter Kramer. 50c. An excellent set- 
ting of David H. Perlman’s poem. The song is intended for a 
medium high voice with top tone of Ab. A grand development 
as to phrasing, with a suitable change of tempo in the middle 
and a fine climax at the end. Modern treatment in the accom- 
paniment, with interesting bridging parts. Singing time two 
minutes. Highly recommended. 

(6) Too Good To Be True, by Gustav Klemm. 50c. A very 
clever program number comparing the matrimonial possibilities 
of the Four Seasons. A fine accompaniment, not too difficult, 
but full of rhythmic effects. Medium range; singing time two 
minutes. 

(7) Winter, by Edward Harris. 50c. This number, if given 
adequate preparation both by the singer and the accompanist, 
undoubtedly would prove to be fine. While it is not mechan- 
ically difficult for either, it requires much preparation in order 
to secure the values intended by the composer. High voice; 
singing time two minutes. 

(8) Your Hands Lie Open, by George F. Boyle. 50c. A well- 
balanced song for low voice. Not difficult as to range, but 
would require an experienced singer to interpret both the 
words and music. A fine song for the developed voice. Singing 
time, two and three-fourths minutes. Highly recommended for 
musical value. 
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VOCAL SOLOS (Continued) 

The Youthful Tenor, an album of songs for studio and re- 
cital. [Theodore Presser Co. 75c.] There has long been need 
for some suitable study songs for the young male voice and in 
this collection you will find some good material for these young 
singers, either for individual or voice class use. The songs are 
not great music, but certainly are above the usual collection 
level. The range does not exceed that of F top line treble 
staff, and D first space below treble staff. All twelve songs 
will appeal to the male student. 


The Youthful Baritone, an album of songs for studio and 
recital. [Theodore Presser Co. 75c.] The same comments apply 
to this collection as given in the review of “The Youthful 
Tenor” and a few of the same songs are used in both collec- 
tions. The range is from C third space treble clef to B flat 
second added space below treble clef. Both of these collections 
are highly recommended. 

ORGAN 

Children’s Easter Festival, by Harvey Gaul. [J. Fischer, 
60c.] Based on two Easter carols, “Puer Nobis” by Praetorius 
and “Arimethea” by Roper, this number should prove an un- 
usual edition to the library of any church organist. In it 
the composer makes use of the whole-tone scale, without ob- 
literating the melodies of the two carols. The frequent 
changes of time should not be too difficult for the average 
organist, and this composition, with a performance time of 
four minutes, would fit the needs of either church or recital 
program. —Phyllis B. Freeman. 


PIANO 


Piano Sketch Book, Vols. I and II, by Leo Ornstein. [Elkan- 
Vogel Company, Inc. 80c each.] Unusual and attractive short 
pieces for elementary use. As the preface states, “material 
that will meet the limitations of an immature hand and at the 
same time give the beginner a valid musical experience.” 


Three Sad Mice, by Frank J. Potamkin. [Elkan-Vogel Com- 
pany, Inc. 30c.] A short novelty piece with harmonization 
to bear out the title. Grade 4. 


Peasant Dance, by Erno Balogh. [J. Fischer & Bro. $1.25.] 
For two pianos, four hands. Tends toward modern idiom. 
Beyond medium grade. 


Keyboard Stories, by Garnet Parker Erwin. [Clayton F. 
Summy Company. 75c.] A beginning piano book for very 
young children and for teachers who believe that early read- 
ing is a prime essential for playing. In having such highly 
magnified music the author must have worked on the theory 
that all young children are nearsighted, but does such large 
print develop eye-span when the music is near? With words 
placed between the clefs, adult eyes, at least, have difficulty 
in reading the notes. —Naomi Evans. 


Puck, by Charles Giard. [J. Fischer & Bro. 30c.] A short, 
humorous composition for piano that would be very useful as a 
study piece for hand development with the melodic line going 
from bass to treble and back again. An interesting composi- 
tion for the elementary student. —Harold Tallman. 


Four Famous Pianofort Sonatas of Ludwig van Beethoven, 
essay, by Alexander Kelberine. [J. Fischer & Bro. $1.00.] 
These essays are made interesting by their inclusion of quota- 
tions from the actual letters of great musicians. Any student 
of piano music would enjoy this little book. It should be 
enthusiastically recommended for any student of piano who is 
coming into contact with these great compositions for the 
piano. It is a splendid book on Beethoven, both the man and 
the musician. 

ORCHESTRA 


Summerland, from “Three Visions” by William Grant Still. 
{J. Fischer & Bro. Piano conductor’s score and parts, $1.50.] 
Those who have admired William Grant Still’s “Three Visions” 
for piano solo, will look forward to hearing the orchestra ar- 
rangement of “Summerland.” It is not difficult and yet re- 
quires considerable musical feeling for proper interpretation. 
It also requires a good cello. Scored mostly for strings and 
wood winds. Not very useful for the large high school or- 
chestra where the brasses and percussions are impatient for 
constant activity. 

Siesta, from “The Broad Highway”—Sketches from a Tramp’s 
Diary, by H. Waldo Warner. [J. Fischer & Bro. For rental.] 
The “Siesta” is a short selection for orchestra without brass 
and percussion. Requires three minutes for performance. 
Probably useful for radio or chamber orchestras. 


The Church in the Valley, from “The Broad Highway”— 
Sketches from a Tramp’s Diary, by H. Waldo Warner. [J. 
Fischer & Bro. For rental.] The clarinet is in A. Requires 
three and one-half minutes to play. Not very useful for the 
high school orchestra, but very interesting for a professional 
orchestra needing this type of short number. 

All Popular Orchestra Folio, compiled and arranged by C. 
Paul Herfurth. [Boston Music Co., Piano accompaniment (con- 
ductor) $1.00; each part 50c.] This collection contains eighteen 
pieces of music, including several good marches. Teachers and 
directors will need to examine to discover if it fits their needs. 
Very few classics are included. Probably most useful for 


school assemblies, etc. Not very useful as a teaching method. 
—L. E. Watters. 
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PUBLISHERS JENKINS MUSIC CO.: Send sample cornet parts of the following books indicated thus (x): 
quel Up Front Band book, ...........lmperial Four Band book, ssumnEverybody’s Band book, ............Builder of Bands and 
Jonki 5 sic (0 Orchestras. 
- My Name. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Address 
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WHAT IS THE PERFECT SAXOPHONE? 


It's the instrument that retains the same beautiful 
quality of tone whether you are climaxing a crescendo 
or backing up a vocal with whispered figures—it's flexi- 
ble, seeming literally to lead you in and out of difficult 
passages—it has a key action so light but sure that you 
are hardly conscious of fingering—it has perfect register 
intonation—and it’s designed on strictly modernistic 
lines for beauty. 


It’s the new KING ZEPHYR Special Saxophone! 


Try one at your dealer’s today, or write us direct and 
we will make arrangements for trial. You'll wonder how 
you ever got along without it! 


Decca records. Louie says that his 
KING ZEPHYRS are ideal for 


DAVID GORNSTON—World 
famous authority on reed instru- 


ments, celebrated author and solo- 
ist in his own right. Mr. Gornston 
recommends the KING ZEPHYR. 


RAY SAX—Fred Waring’s fine alto 
man, and one of the best section 
men in the business. He has played 
a KING for years as have many 
of Waring’s men. 


LOUIE JORDAN—Great sax stylist 
formerly with Chick Webb, now 
has his own band, recording 


radio and recording work. 


BOB RIEDEL—with Horace Heidt. 
A stickler for perfection. Bob has 
found that he does his best work 
on a KING ZEPHYR and says, “It 
is truly fine.” 


LEE GORDON-—Assistant Musical 
Director, WTAM. Cleveland's 
greatest radio artist-a KING 
player for 15 years, he says, “the 
KING ZEPHYR has everything 
...and everything better.” 


Makers of KENS - CLevetanp -American Standard a4 Gladiator Band Instruments 


Write for free copy of White Way News No. 11 stating instrument interested in, also whether C] Band 
Director, [_] Supervisor, [[] Instrumental Instructor, [_] Musician, [_] Beginner. 
INSTRUMENT. 


NAME __ 


_ADDRESS _ 
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BAND 


The Mosquitoes’ Parade, by Howard Whitney, transcribed 
for band by Paul Yoder. [M. Witmark & Sons. Score 50c; “B” 
set $2.00; “C” set $1.00; extra parts 15c.] High school and 
college band directors have suddenly realized that, because of 
their fidelity to educational standards, they have built pro- 
grams which are heavy for the listener. The result is a new 
interest at present in novelties and lighter numbers to relieve 
concert programs. This selection is just such a clever nov- 
elty, interesting to listen to and fun to play. There is a good 
chance for a whistling chorus on the trio. Easy enough for 
most any high school band. 

Day of Youth, by James M. Fulton. [Oliver Ditson Co. 
$2.00; extra parts 15c.] An interesting, solid-sounding over- 
ture, easy enough to be successfully played by even Class C 
bands. This would make an excellent study piece or a good 
sight reading drill for the more advanced bands. Well rec- 
ommended as a maximum of music with a minimum of tech- 
nical difficulty. 

Band in Tune, intonation studies for band, by Chester R. 
Duncan and George F. McKay. [H. T. FitzSimons Co. Con- 
ductor 75c; parts 30c.] In “Band in Tune,” we are given an 
approach to ear training through actual playing and hearing 
intervals, and later, chords. Chords are studied with relation 
to their natural resolution. The booklet progresses to a num- 
ber of harmonized chordal selections which are intended to be 
used as the application of the intonation problems to actual 
musical experience. Each book is prefaced with printed ma- 
teria] discussing intonation problems of the various instru- 
ments. These studies could very well be used as “warm up” 
chords for young bands. For band teachers who cannot read- 
ily dictate well-balanced and correct chords, these books would 
be useful. It should be pointed out, however, that even in- 
tonation studies are subject to the same limitations as the 
playing of music, and these are the ear of the player, and— 
what is more important—the ear of the director. 


Scenes from the Sierras, by David Bennett. [Carl Fischer. 
Standard band $3.00; concert band $4.50; symphonic band 
$6.00.] If composers can really succeed in painting pictures 
with their music, musicians would surely be very interested 
in playing such a composition as Scenes from the Sierras. Mr. 
Bennett, in the idiom of the day, describes the picturesque 
and romantic grandeur of the “mighty Sierras,” beginning 
with the “Grey Dawn” and following with the “Sunrise,” 
“Through the Desert,” “A Mountain Stream,” “A Waterfall,” 
“Majestic Lakes,” “Sunset.” The composition ends with a 
triumphant theme “To the Mighty Sierras.” There is melodic 
and rhythmic interest here and chords that really get under 
the skin. Another excellent composition in the lighter vein. 


Fiesta, march, by E. O. Brose. [Carl Fischer. Standard 
band 75c; symphonic band $1.50.] Just another good brilliant 
march demonstrating fine counterpoint and more variety than 
the ordinary march. I doubt if you will whistle it. 


Echo Waltz, trio (or solo) for Bb cornets (trumpets) band 
accompaniment, by Edwin Franko Goldman. [Carl Fischer. 
Standard band $2.00; concert band $3.00; symphonic band $4.00.] 
As well as a reviewer could judge from a solo cornet part, the 
Echo Waltz by Goldman, which can be played either as a cor- 
net solo or cornet trio, with band accompaniment, should be 
very useful since it is not long and does not tax the technical 
ability of the players. It appears easy enough that even the 
bands in the small high schools might have the pleasure of 
having a cornet trio with band accompaniment. 


Desert Song, from “The Desert Song” by Sigmund Rom- 
berg; transcribed for band by David Bennett. [Harms, Inc. 
Score 50c; “B” set $2.50; “C” set $1.75; extra parts 20c.] 
Band directors who occasionally like to program one of the 
songs made popwilar on the stage, screen, and radio will be 
interested to know of the arrangement for band David Ben- 
nett has made of Romberg’s “The Desert Song.” Because of 
the fortunate choice of key, this arrangement is effective and 
playable by very inexperienced bands and should be very sat- 
isfactory. —L. E. Watters. 


STRING SOLOS AND ENSEMELES 


The Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin Company of New York have pub- 
lished, among recent issues, a series for the stringed instru- 
ments which contains some interesting music for the rather 
neglected viola and double bass, and some ensembles for string 
trio. The works are carefully edited and fingered, and are for 
the most part of medium difficulty. Particular commendation 
should be given to the bass solos which were written by 
Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, and include his “Allegro Moderato,” 
and “Largo.” These bass solos are more than technical studies, 
and they include for the bass players of limited experience a 
real musical message. In the series are two trios, which are 
published with the entire score on the piano part; and these 
works make an effective ensemble for trios of limited expe- 
rience. The series includes the following numbers: (1) For 
Viola and Piano—Crepuscule, by Philip Sainton; Elegy, by 
Frederick Delius; Air, by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff; Gavotte, by 
Bakaleinikoff; and Minuetto, by Bakaleinikoff. 50c each. (2) 
For Bass and Piano—Largo, by Bakaleinikoff; Allegro Moder- 
ato, by Bakaleinikoff; Valse, by Bakaleinikoff. 50c each. (3) 
For Violin, Cello and Piano—Summer Idyll, by Ivor R. Foster. 
$1.00. (4) For Violin, Viola and Piano—Concert Trio, by Bar- 
bara Crisp. $1.00. —Warren S. Freeman. 
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INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Ten Star Solo Collection of Favorite Melodies for Bh trumpet 
(or cornet) Bb clarinet, Eb alto saxophone, tenor saxophone, 
trombone, baritone with piano accompaniment; arranged by 
Mayhew Lake. [G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.00.] If school music is 
to carry over into the home, young players are going to have 
to have solo material for the various instruments, with piano 
accompaniment. This collection, playable by practically any 
melody reed or brass instrument with piano should meet this 
need and should give a lot of pleasure to the pupils. The book 
contains ten very playable selections by the best composers. 
Well recommended for the purpose mentioned above. 


The Junior Arban, an elementary method for cornet or trum- 
pet, by N. B. Bailey. [Oliver Ditson Company. $1.00.] Mr. 
Bailey states that he has attempted to provide material for 
the beginner “such as Arban might have prepared had he lived 
in this day and age” and realized the need for instruction 
material for very young players. The material abounds in 
good, playable song material and any practical school teacher 
knows that children will play melodies and will build up their 
embouchure much more readily than by the use of uninteresting 
exercises. Mr. Bailey should be congratulated for having made 
his method thoroughly interesting—we might as well tell the 
truth—it is a lot more interesting for the teacher, too. The 
exercise material is thoroughly good. Careful attention is given 
to articulation throughout. Recommended for examination by 
all brass teachers. 

Studies for the French Horn, by Anton Horner. 
[Elkan-Vogel Company. $1.50.] This method for the French 
horn is prepared for young players, having in mind that it is 
not well to progress into the upper register too soon. The 
writer has given particular attention to this idea throughout 
and has prepared a good instruction book. Pedagogically, it 
does not progress step by step as is expected of the methods 
used in the public schools; however, it gains as a method for 
horn, in that it has been prepared by one who has played and 
taught the instrument over a long period. Several horn trios 
are included at the close of the book. 

Hetzel’s Visual Class Method for the Oboe, by Jack Hetzel. 
[Oliver Ditson Company. $1.50, including chart; separate chart 
50c.] This new class method for the oboe stresses the use of 
large photographic charts, teaching fingering by showing the 
picture of the hands of the player. The method progresses 
from problem to problem and contains interesting song ma- 
terial throughout, closing with advanced technical studies and 
a number of excerpts from symphonic music. It appears that 
it would be a pleasure to teach oboe with the assistance of this 
method. 

One String Solos for Violin Beginners, by Kate LaRue Har- 
per. [Theodore Presser Co. Violin part, 40c; piano accompani- 
ment, 40c.] As the title indicates, this little book includes 
songs to be played on one string only. There are four dif- 
ferent songs to be played on each of the four different strings. 
The fourth finger is not to be used and the approach is through 
the key of C. It is difficult to make good melodies with a 
range limited to four tones, but this is an excellent attempt. 
Teachers of stringed instruments, particularly those in the 
public schools and those teaching strings in class method 
should study this book to see if it meets some of their early 
problems. 

Fantasy on Gounod’s “Faust” Waltzes, by Richard Mohaupt. 
([M. Witmark & Sons. 75c.] Interesting and very worth while, 
but not easy because of the choice of key. It is prepared as a 
solo with piano for either Bb clarinet or alto saxophone. This 
is spirited and beautiful music and deserves being heard. The 
saxophonist will probably need to practice up a bit on the B 
major scale. This might be found very worth while as a 
contest solo. The choice of key makes this solo impractical for 
less advanced players. 

Play and Sing, for piano, compiled and arranged by Ada 
Richter. [Theodore Presser Co. 75c.] Miss Richter introduces 
her collection by saying that children have a right to play the 
tunes that they hear and want to play. The collection, there- 
fore, includes the old songs of this and other countries, with a 
few patriotic and operatic airs included. The arrangements 
are very easy and yet would offer considerable growth as read- 
ing material. Dad and Mother will look up from the news- 
paper when the children practice some of these old songs. 
Recommended for examination by teachers who find themselves 
of the same opinion as Miss Richter—that young piano students 
should have easy arrangements of well-known songs.—L. E. 
Watters. 


STRING BASS 


Elementary Double-Bass Method, by O. G. Zimmerman. [G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] Any judge of an orchestra contest or any 
careful observer of high school orchestras knows that the 
poorest prepared section is probably the double bass. There 
has been a need for instruction material which the average 
high schoo] orchestra teacher could interpret for the benefit of 
young bass players. This new book should be found to be 
a splendid bargain. Unfortunately, it progresses too rapidly; 
from open strings on page 8, to symphonic studies on page 31. 
However, the writer knows the psychology of young high school 
players and has attempted to give them a good deal of clear 
helpful material. Careful attention is given to fingering and 
studies in the positions. 
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Association and Club News 





Iowa Music Educators Association 


4 “Courses of Study” was one of the 
main topics discussed at the Des Moines 
conference of the Iowa M.E.A. in No- 
vember. A committee, headed by Ardith 
Larson of Council Bluffs and H. A. 
Bergen of Ft. Dodge, was appointed to 
work out a set of objectives and mini- 
mum essentials for a music education 
program. The committee will codperate 
with the committees on Teacher Train- 
ing and Pre-College Courses of Study. 
Members of the Teacher-Training Com- 
mittee are Vern Delaney, Donald Daw- 
son and Lloyd Oakland; the committee 
on Pre-College Courses of Study is 
made up of Arnold Small, Paul Ray and 
Herbert Gould. 

A second committee was also ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibilities 
of a state circulating music library, 
with particular reference to the needs, 
finance and administration of such a 
venture. Irvin Rich of Atlantic is 
chairman of this latter group.—Delinda 
Roggensack, President. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 The Ohio Music Education Association, 
functioning as the music section of the 
Ohio Education Association, held its 
annual meeting and music clinic in con- 
nection with the O.E.A. convention at 
Columbus on January 6. A very large 
attendance taxed the capacity of the 
meeting rooms in Hotel Hayes. 

The choral clinic sessions presented 
the a cappella choirs of Granville, Wil- 
mington and Massillon. Directors were 
Arthur L. Huff, Fred C. Mayer and 
Elizabeth Sheen. The instrumental en- 
semble clinic presented Lorain High 
School String Quartette, Cleveland 
Heights Woodwind Quintette and Mar- 
ion Harding Brass Sextette, directed by 
Howard Brown, Ralph E. Rush and 
Homer Huffman, respectively. Clinic 
bands were supplied by Fremont Ross 
High School, Walter M. Sells, director, 
and West Carrolton High School, 
Charles E. West, director. Vocal en- 
sembles included groups from Lima Cen- 
tral, Sidney and Bowling Green High 
Schools, under the direction of Mark 
Evans, C. A. Naffziger and Roy V. 





Hilty. All clinics were planned to pro- 
vide practical demonstrations of rehear- 
sal procedures. 

At the luncheon, a program was fur- 
nished by Columbus and Franklin 
County Mothersingers, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Herbert Holscher of Colum- 
bus. William W. Norton of Flint, 
Michigan, was principal speaker and 
Ralph E. Rush, president of the O.M. 
E.A., presided at the meeting. C. V. 
Buttelman, executive secretary, repre- 
sented the National Conference, of 
which the O.M.E.A. is a state unit. 

The success of the meeting reflects 
much credit on the program committee, 
consisting of William McBride (chair- 
man), Evelyn Ross and Homer Huffman. 
Chairman of the clinics was Charles F. 
Church, assisted by Faye Rees. 


West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 The Executive Committee of the West 
Virginia M.E.A. met at a luncheon meet- 
ing December 9 in Charleston at the 
home of J. Henry Francis, vice-presi- 
dent, to discuss plans for the year. 
Among the matters specially considered 
were the program details and selection 
of director for the State High School 
Chorus and Orchestra, both of which 
will be assembled at the time of the 
state education association meeting in 
Huntington next Fall. Before adjourn- 
ing, committees on membership, affilia- 
tion and research were proposed, and 
announcement was made of the meeting 
to be held Saturday, February 10, in 
Charleston.—Christine L. Johnson, Pres- 
ident. 





North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association 


4 The North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
in conjunction with the North Carolina 
Education Association, on Friday, March 
15, in Raleigh. Section meetings will be 
devoted to public school music, piano, 
voice, organ, and band and orchestra. 
Prominent people in the various fields 
will be in charge of the organization of 
the programs for each sectional meet- 
ing.—Glen Haydon, President. 


Idaho Music Educators Association 


4 As the result of balloting by mail, the 
following new officers of the Idaho Mu- 
sic Educators Association were elected: 
President—Archie Jones, Moscow; Vice- 
President—Charles Ratcliff, Malad; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—Edison Fowler, Nam- 
pa. Three amendments to the Consti- 
tution were also passed by a majority 
of those voting: (1) That Article V, 
Section 1 be amended to read: “The of- 
ficers of this organization shall be the 
President, Vice-President and Secretary- 
Treasurer.” (2) That Article V, Sec- 
tion 3c and 3d be combined to read: 
“The Secretary-Treasurer shall have the 
duties usually pertaining to that office 
and shall be chairman of the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws Committee and shall 
be chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee.” (3) That Article VI be omitted 
from the Constitution.—Lorn E. Chris- 
tensen, Past President. 


Department of Music, New Jersey 
Education Association 


4 The All-State Chorus and Orchestra 
presented its second annual concert at 
the Mosque Theater in Newark before a 
capacity audience. William L. Fidler, 
president of the New Jersey Education 
Association, was guest speaker. 

The organization of the State Music De- 
partment for the coming year, under the 
able direction of President K. Elizabeth 
Ingalls, has been launched with excep- 
tional enthusiasm. At the December 
meeting of the Board of Directors, plans 
for the year were made, committees 
appointed, and a suggested musical cal- 
endar of events outlined. This list is 
not yet definite or complete, but serves 
to show what New Jersey hopes to do 
musically this year: February — Band 
forum and concert, sectional meeting; 
April— Visual Education Association 
meeting, sectional meeting on music; 
Instrumental solo and ensemble con- 
test; Vocal solo and ensemble contest; 
May—Southern sectional meeting with 
the In-and-About Philadelphia Music 
Educators Club at Atlantic City; State 
piano contest; May 18—Choral festival, 
Trenton Teachers College; November 8- 
11— New Jersey Education Association 
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LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, N.J.E.A. 





a a 


w Jersey music educators and guests who attended the luncheon meeting held at the Hotel Traymore 

at the time of the recent annual convention. Guests at the three-deck head table remotely visible at the rear, included officers of the Department of 

Music, many out of state guests, and the members of the Executive Committee of the Eastern Music Educators Conference. The open space near the 

center of the room was provided for a special program feature—a dancing team who showed the supervisors how the modern ballroom dances should 
and shouldn’t be done. The New Jersey folks are getting ready to attend the Exhibitors’ Cotillion at Los Angeles! 


This picture shows part of the group of Ne 
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OHIO MUSIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CLINIC 


These pictures were made during the session of the O.M.E.A. held during the recent convention of the Ohio Education Association in Columbus. 


Below are two clinic scenes. At the head table in the picture above are officers and guests of the O.M.E.A.: 


Paul E. Stevens, Treasurer, Delaware; 


Faye Rees, Chairman, Vocal Affairs Committee, Wooster; Eugene J. Weigel, First Vice-President, Columbus; Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music, 
Cleveland Public Schools; C. V. Buttelman, Executive Secretary M.E.N.C.; Ralph Rush, President, Cleveland Heights; Edith M. Keller, State Super- 
visor of Music, Columbus; William W. Norton, Speaker, Flint, Mich.; Mrs. Herbert Holscher, Director, Columbus and Franklin County Mothersingers, 
Columbus; Mrs. Harry W. Paine, Chairman of the Music Education Committee of the Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers; Homer Huffman, 
Representative, Marion; Charles F. Church, Clinic Chairman, Bowling Green; Gerald M. Frank, 2nd Vice-President, Elyria; William B. McBride, 


Conference at Atlantic City, All State 
Chorus and Orchestra Concert; May 2- 
7, 1941—Eastern Music Educators Con- 
ference at Atlantic City. 

The new Board of Directors who met 
in December consisted of the following: 
Thomas Wilson, Osbourne McConathy, 
Herald A. Jones, Fred Muller, Arthur 
E. Ward, Jennings Butterfield, E. Brock 
Griffith, Laura Gaskill, Marjorie Brun- 
dage, Marie Pomeroy, Parker Russell, 
Mabel E. Bray, John H. Jaquish, Helen 
Klepfer, Bess Huey. Besides the offic- 
ers and Board of Directors, New Jersey 
also has a group of county chairmen 
who make contacts with the individual 
teachers in the local systems of the 
particular county each represents. — 
Corinne R. Woodruff, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Louisiana Music Education Association 


4 At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation held during the state teachers 
convention November 19-22, at Alexan- 
dria, a theory division was created for 
the first time and the offices of the sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Association 
were combined. New officers elected at 
the business meeting are as follows: 
President — Hines Sims, Shreveport; 
First Vice-President—Howard C. Voor- 
hies, Lafayette; Second Vice-President 
—Harold Ramsey, Lutcher; Secretary- 
Treasurer—J. S. Fisher, Baton Rouge. 
Board of Directors — (Dist. 1) Walter 
Minniear, Monroe; (Dist. 2) W. A. Gill, 
Ferriday; (Dist. 3) Howard Smith, Oak- 
dale; (Dist. 4) L. E. Erny, Jr., Coving- 
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General Chairman of the Meeting, Columbus. 


ton. Band Division— Dwight Davis, 
Shreveport; Orchestra— George Barth, 
Lafayette; Piano — Lorane_ Brittain, 
Natchitoches; Vocal— Robert Frizzell, 
Natchitoches. Honorary Director — H. 
W. Stopher; Directors Ex-Officio—L. V. 
Funchess and Paul Thornton, Baton 
Rouge. 

The officers and board of directors 
met January 16 at the Bentley Hotel in 
Alexandria to formulate plans for the 
district and state festivals. — Walter 
Purdy, Official Correspondent. 


Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association 


4 The first meeting in 1940 of the Ohio 
Valley M.E.A. was held January 10, 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, with thirty- 
two members present. The meeting was 
largely given over to committee reports, 
including a report of the Fourth An- 
nual High School Music Clinic held in 
December. Leaders of the clinic were 
Arthur L. Williams, D. E. Manring and 
George F. Strickling. The report 
showed that in attendance and interest 
this year’s clinic was the most success- 
ful of those held over a period of years; 
and for the first time no deficit was in- 
curred, the clinic being self-supporting. 

Announcement was made of the Fourth 
Annual Choral Festival, to be held in 
Wheeling February 6, in which the All- 
Valley High School Chorus of over two 
hundred students will participate. 

The Youth and Music radio series 
sponsored by the Association is proving 
to be a most successful project, with a 


different school furnishing the broadcast 
program every Sunday afternoon. The 
series began in November and will con- 
tinue through June. 

The dates for the High School Music 
Camp at Oglebay Park have been set for 
June 16-30. Music directors will be Mr. 
Manring and Mr. Strickling. The pro- 
gram will cover both instrumental and 
vocal music, and indications point to a 
much larger enrollment than last season. 

After announcement of the next meet- 
ing—a supper—to be held February 14, 
the members of the Association attended 
a concert by Albert Spalding at the Vir- 
ginia Theater, where a special section 
had been reserved.—Edwin M. Steckel, 
Secretary. 


Wisconsin School Music Association 


4 The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion took place in Milwaukee November 
1, at the Republican Hotel. Many items 
of business were on the docket for dis- 
cussion. Leon L. Iltis discussed plans 
for the new University of Wisconsin 
Summer Music Clinic, of which he is 
director, and a committee was appointed 
by President Grill to work with the 
University Clinic Committee. The meet- 
ing culminated with election of officers 
for the current year. These are as fol- 
lows: President—K. R. N. Grill, Wau- 
sau; Vice-President—I. T. Segal, Park 
Falls; Secretary-Treasurer—H. C. Weg- 
ner, Waupun; Board of Control — Wil- 
liam Darling, Wauwatosa; Arthur Carl- 
son, Washburn; F. Jebe, Oshkosh; Sarah 
E. Jones, Ashland. 
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BEST SELLERS—Everywhere! 


Popular Band 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE...... 
STAIRWAY TO THE STARS.... 


THE LAMP IS LOW........ eves 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 





Standard Band 
\ ANCHORS AWEIGH.......... 


Fox Trot March Arr. by Van Loan 
Original March Arr. by Briegel 


ALL | DO IS DREAM OF YOU.. 
BLUE MOON... .cccccccccccce 
CROSS COUNTRY............- 
PPP 
MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 
MARCH OF THE MANNIKINS. . 
MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
MERRY WIDOW WALTZ....... 
MISTER MILITARY MAN........ 





SAN FRANCISCO ........... de 
SOLDIER ON THE SHELF...... 
THE WOMAN IN THE SHOE... 
BI cn ask chek cel aomcnsin cinienal 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO 


WINGS ON HIGH............. 
WINGS OVER AMERICA....... 


Price 75c¢ each 
(perforated parts) 


MARCH OF THE OWILS........ 
Price $1.50 


(perforated parts) 


Write For Complete Catalog 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Ave., New York 











MY REVERIE............. eeroy 
x NAVY VICTORY MARCH....... X 
Navy Football Song 
NOBBY GOBS........... saa 
SALUTE TO SOUZA......... ae 
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Department of Music, Delaware State 
Education Association 


4 A two-day, All-State Band Festival 
will be held in Wilmington, April 26-27, 
under the sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion and the Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce. Auditions in the form of 
concert playing will open the festival, 
followed by a parade and massed band 
playing. A band clinic is scheduled, 
under the direction of a well-known 
conductor; as well as the formation of 
an All-State Band. Twenty-seven bands 
are expected to participate. Wilbert 
Hitchner, director of music in the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Public Schools, is gen- 
eral chairman. 

Officers of the state organization are: 
President—Helen Gibbs, Wilmington; 
Vice-President Eleanor Henshaw, 
Greenwood; Secretary—Mary Brewer, 
Wilmington; Treasurer—Wilbert Hitch- 
ner, Wilmington. 








Connecticut Music Educators 
Association 


4 One of the three clinics to be spon- 
sored by the Association was held 
January 20—the vocal clinic, at Nauga- 
tuck, with Laura Bryant of Ithaca, New 
York, as conductor. The first session 
convened at ten o’clock in the morning. 
A luncheon and business meeting were 
followed by a session devoted to eighth 
grade and high school work. 

The orchestra clinic is scheduled for 
April 6 in Waterbury at the High School 
Auditorium, with Irving Cheyette of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, as conductor. The band clinic 
will be held June 8 at Hamden in the 
High School Auditorium. William Rev- 
elli of the University of Michigan will 
be the conductor. Edith B. Sampson, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





New York State School Music 
Association 


4 The district contests sponsored by the 
Association, which will serve as prelimi- 
naries for the state finals, will be held 
at Fredonia Normal School, Painted 
Post High School, Port Chester High 
School, Hudson High School, West 
Carthage High School, Bolivar Central 
School, Endicott High School, Riverhead 
(L. I.) High School, Ballston Spa High 
School, Ilion High School (Vocal only), 
Oneonta Normal School, Waterloo High 
School, Whitesboro Central High School 
(Instrumental only), Barker Central 
School. 

The Western State Finals are sched- 
uled for April 25-27 in Canandaigua, 
with Raymond Russell in charge of local 
arrangements; the Eastern State Finals 


for May 2-4, with Luther Hawkins as 
chairman of local events. The senior 
adjudicators for the state final compe- 
titions will be: (Bands)—Charles 
O’Neill, Potsdam Normal School; (Or- 
chestras)—Victor L. F. Rebmann, Ithaca 
College; (Vocal)—Alfred Spouse, Ro- 
chester Public Schools. 

The 1940 Clinic will be held at the 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
November 28-30. 


Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club 


4 Plans for bringing the 1941 meeting 
of the Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ference to Spokane were discussed by 
Andrew Loney, Conference president, at 
a luncheon meeting of the Eastern 
Washington Music Educators Club held 
in Spokane December 9 at the Women’s 
Athletic Club. Orville Pratt, superin- 
tendent of schools, gave assurance that 
the facilities of the schools and the co- 
6peration of the administration would 
be forthcoming. Glenn B. Starr has 
been appointed chairman of the conven- 
tion committee. George F. Barr of the 
Eastern College of Education, president 
of the Club, presided at the meeting, 
which was attended by approximately 
fifty members. Christmas carols and 
special music was sung by a mixed 
chorus of forty students from the Hut- 
ton School.—George F. Barr, President. 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4 The annual clinic of the Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Association 
was held January 13 and 14 on the 
University of Michigan campus, with 
the coédperation of the University of 
Michigan School of Music. Clinic mu- 
sical organizations included the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Concert Band, William 
D. Revelli, conductor; the University of 
Michigan Symphony Orchestra, Thor 
Johnson, conductor; Kalamazoo High 
School Band, Cleo Fox, conductor; solo 
and ensemble groups from the Univer- 
sity School of Music. Guest conductors 
and speakers included Edwin Franko 
Goldman, George Dasch, Vera McLeod 
of the American Red Cross who gave a 
demonstration of Braille as applied to 
music, A. R. McAllister, president of the 
National School Band _ Association, 
Charles A. Sink and C. V. Buttelman, 
executive secretary of the Music Edu- 
eators National Conference. The clinic 
established a new attendance record for 
the Michigan Association and many 
music educators from out of the state 
were present. The clinic committee con- 
sisted of King Stacy, Mr. Revelli, Mr. 
Johnson, Clyde Vroman, William Cham- 
pion and Mr. Fox. 





OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
SCHOOL MUSIC ASSOCIATION 


Seated, left to cight: Paul M. King, Vice-President in charge of Orchestras, Snyder; Frederic Fay 
Swift, Secreta.y-Treasurer, Ilion; Arthur R. Goranson, President, Jamestown; Jesse Lillywhite, 
Vice-President in —_ of Bands, Southampton; Maurice Whitney, Vice-President in charge of 


Vocal Music, Hudson 


afls. Standing, left to right—members of the Executive Committee: Ray- 


mond Russell, Canandaigua; Loretta Whiteman, Cuba; E. L. Freeman, Syracuse; Ray Hasenauer, 
Rochester; Charles Robb, Massena; John Fraser, Seneca Falls; Marjorie C. Hurlburt, Wilson; 
Dean L. Harrington, Hornell. Walter Beeler, Ithaca, and Paul Weckesser, Port Chester, do not 
appear in the picture, which was made at Rochester, New York, at the time of the December clinic. 
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Georgia Music Education Association 


4 About the time this Journal reaches 
its readers, the Georgia Music Educa- 
tion Association will convene in annual 
conference at Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, February 8-9. An- 
nouncement of principal program fea- 
tures was published in the last Journal. 
In addition to the conductors and speak- 
ers previously named, Cleva Carson of 
the E. P. Yonge Laboratory School, 
Gainesville, Florida, will discuss ‘First 
Things First in Music Education.” Miss 
Carson will also give demonstrations of 
teaching procedures, using classes from 
Milledgeville; and conduct a round table 
conference on problems in elementary 
music. Vocal and instrumental clinic 
conductors will be George Strickling 
and William D. Revelli. 

The All-State Orchestra will be heard 
on the program of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association convention at Atlanta, 
March 15, with Joseph Maddy, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, conducting. 
Organizing chairman is Anne Grace 
O’Callaghan, supervisor of high school 
music in Atlanta. 


Southwest Idaho Music Educators 
Association 

4 Plans were made by Association mem- 
bers at their January 6 meeting in 
Nampa, for the Spring Festival to be 
held April 12-13 at Caldwell. A discus- 
sion of “What the High School Expects 
of the Grade School in the Manner of 
Note Reading” was led by Judith Mahan 
of Boise; followed by baritone solos 
presented by a Nampa high _ school 
student and marimba selections by Jack 
Bonk. Thirty-five members attended 
the meeting. Officers of the Association 
are: President—Louise Bales, Emmett; 
Vice-President—A. C. Potter, Weiser; 
Secretary—Edna Jane Crews, Fruitland; 
Treasurer—Earl Tunnison, Emmett. 





Arkansas School Band and Orchestra 
Association 
4 The sixth annual band clinic for Ar- 
kansas was combined with the first an- 
nual clinic for Region Seven of the 
National School Music Competition-Fes- 
tivals at Little Rock, January 24-27. 
The clinic was sponsored by the Ar- 
kansas School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation and Region Seven of the Board 
of Control, with the codperation of Lit- 
tle Rock High School. Two clinic bands 
—the “Red” and the ‘“Blue’’—composed 
of selected high school students, were 
organized for the occasion, under the 
supervision of Robert Hughes, who was 
assisted by Victor H. Steg. In addition 
to the rehearsals, readings and concert 
by the bands, the program included a 
series of demonstrations of teaching 
procedures for individual string and 
wind instruments, round table discus- 
sions and lectures. Band and orchestra 
directors from all states in the region 
participated in the program. A. R. Me- 
Allister was guest conductor, and among 
the principal speakers were Ralph Pot- 
tle of Hammond, Louisiana; John A. 
Larson, principal of the Little Rock 
High School; and J. A. Day, president 
of the Arkansas School Band and Or- 
chestra Association. L. Bruce Jones, 
chairman of Region Seven Board of 
Control, was general chairman. Officers 
of the Arkansas Association and officers 
of Region Seven are: Mr. Day, Mr. 
Jones, T. J. Ashford, Addison Wall, 
Simon Kooyman and Roger Dollarhide. 


Florida School Vocal Association 


4 Stetson University, DeLand, was host 
to the Florida School Vocal Association, 
November 24-25, at its second meeting 
of the school year—a clinic and busi- 
ness session. Many round table discus- 
sions of the vocal needs of the state 
were held, with Charles H. Miller of 
Rochester, New York, giving a _ series 
of talks. Special comment was made 
on the large number of junior high 
school music teachers attending the 
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Important Additions —Just Published — 
To The Successful 


ORPHEUS STRING ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Each 
string 
Score part 


O.S. 8&—Frescobaldi-Elkan—Suite in D..... .75  .20 
O. S. 12—Gretchaninoff-Elkan—Berceuse .... .60 .15 


Previously Published 


O.S. 9—Londonderry Air (Arr. by H. Elkan) .60  .15 
O. S. 10—Bach-Elkan—Come Sweet Death.... .50 .15 
O. S. 11—Purcell-Elkan—The Golden Sonate. .80  .25 


Numbers 9, 10, and 11 are on the National 
Contest List. The entire series is published with 
piano part in score and third violin, both parts 
ad libitum. 


ORIGINAL STRING ORCHESTRA COMPOSITIONS 


White, Paul—Sinfonietta................. 100  .30 
Roussel, A.—Sinfonietta.................. 2.00 .70 


Write for complete catalogue. 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 18. Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 
ten or more. List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





Write me about that position you want 
SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 


If Already Listed, Is Your Record as of 1940? 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SAXOPHONE 
VIRTUOSOS 
Prefers 


Bu. one 


Veeco RASCHER has amazed 


performers and public alike with 

his marvelous saxophone concerts 
given in New York's Carnegie Hall 
with the Philharmonic, in Boston with 
the Boston Symphony, and in almost 
every important city in the world. 
His amazing virtuosity is already 
well known in Europe. His mastery 
of the instrument—his ability to play 
an octave above normal range, show 
that Sigurd Rascher is one of the | 
greatest players of all time. His 
requirements are naturally very ex- 
acting. They include: 


|. Perfect action to overcome 
the difficulties of intricate pas- 
sages never attempted in or- 
dinary music. 

2. Perfect intonation owing to the 
absence of a pronounced vi- 
brato which so frequently cov- 
ers up tonal deficiencies. 

3. Top notes, an octave above 
top F, which may be played 
without effort. 


Sigurd Rascher has tried all 
makes of instruments, both for- 
eign and domestic and says that 
none give all these requirements 
like his BUESCHER. 


New Music Holders 


Attractive manila 
music holders, 
size 11%” x 14” 
illustrated with 
correct playing 
positions in con- 
cert band. Only 
5c each, plus 
transportation 


meetings. Plans were discussed for the 
Florida State High School Music Fes- 
tival, to be held at Tampa, April 11- 
13; also for the Region Eight Festival 
in West Palm Beach, May 8-10. 

The following decisions were an- 
nounced: (1) A clinic for junior high 
school students will be held at the same 
time as the high school clinic and at 
the same place—DeLand. (2) The West 
Florida organization will be consulted 
in an attempt to arrange a common 
group of directors and executive com- 
mittee. (3) A vocal association bulle- 
tin will be published once a month. 
(4) The clinic will be held a month 
earlier next fall. 

Stetson University entertained the 
delegates at a dinner. The crowning 
event of the meetings was the massed 
concert Saturday night in which stu- 
dents from most of the high schools of 
the state participated. 

The same officers and directors serv- 
ing previously were reélected for an- 
other year.—Veronica Davis, Secretary. 


Southern New Mexico Music 
Association 


4 A clinic, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion, was held at the New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture, State College, Jan- 
uary 13, for the purpose of choosing 
music for the bands which will partici- 
pate in the competition-festivals. The 
college band was used as the clinic 
band. The district contest will take 
place March 29 and 30; with solo and 
small ensemble events on Friday, and 
large groups on Saturday. The vocal 
(regional-national) competition-festival 
is scheduled for April 26-27 at Waco, 
Texas; the instrumental contest May 9- 
11, also at Waco. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 


4 A series of five radio song recitals of 
fifteen minutes each will be presented 
by Hardin Van Deursen of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Music, be- 
ginning Saturday, February 24, and 
continuing through March 23, at 9:00- 
9:15 a. m., Eastern Standard Time. The 
series, under the sponsorship of the 
Michigan School Vocal Association, of 
which Mr. Van Deursen is a director, 
is intended as a guide in interpretation 
of standard material suitable for the 
youthful voice. Approximately five or 
six songs will be presented on each 
broadcast—one Italian, one German, one 
French and one or two English—all to 
be selected from the national list. 





Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association 


4 The Massachusetts Music Festival As- 
sociation will sponsor a state music 
educators meeting March 14-16, at the 
Hotel Lenox, Boston. Among the fea- 
tures of the sessions will be an AIll- 
State Chorus, an All-State Orchestra, a 
band clinic, and a concert by the music 
organizations of the ten state teachers 
colleges. Further information will be 
printed in the next issue of the Journal. 
Details may be secured from the presi- 
dent, Helen Ladd, School Administra- 
tion Building, Fall River, or from the 
executive secretary, Warren S. Freeman, 
Belmont (Mass.) Senior High School. 


New Hampshire Music Festival 
Association 


4 Approximately two hundred New 
Hampshire high school pupils will par- 
ticipate in the All-State Orchestra and 
one hundred fifty in the All-State Chorus 
at Laconia, May 10-11; with Elmer Wil- 
son of Nashua as conductor of the or- 
chestra (associate conductors, Herbert 
Fisher, Manchester, and Ernest Bil- 
bruck, Portsmouth)’ and Vanda S. Steele 
of Charlestown as conductor of the 
chorus (associate conductors, Anna 
Adams, Bristol, and Charles A. Wood- 
bury, Keene). Festival chairmen are as 
follows: (Band) Howard A. Nettleton, 
Concord; (Orchestra) Donald Musgrove, 
Meredith; (Glee Clubs) Wendell With- 
ington, Tilton. 

Mr. Wilson has been selected to rep- 
resent the state on the Board of Control 
for Region Four of the National School 
Music Competition-Festivals. Mr. Fish- 
er will serve on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the New England Music Festival 
Association and Mr. Nettleton as chair- 
man of judges for the same organiza- 
tion.—Anna Adams, President. 


In-and-About Atlanta 


4 A group of music educators from 
Atlanta and vicinity met November 18 
at the Davison Tea Room for the pur- 
pose of organizing a social and profes- 
sional club to be known as the In-and- 
About Atlanta Music Educators Club. 
The meeting, presided over by Anne 
Grace O’Callaghan, chairman of the Or- 
ganization Committee, was attended by 
forty-four people. Members of the Or- 
ganization Committee were Helen K. 
Spain, Jane Mattingly, Dorothy H. 
Peteet, Lillian R. Gilbreath, William E. 
Arnaud and Charles W. M. Johnson. 
Following the luncheon, Ellsworth C. 
Dent, educational director of RCA, gave 





costs. Send cash 
or money order. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
DEPT. 101 ELKHART, INDIANA Executive Advisor; Marie C. Ehrenwerth, Corresponding Secretary; Hazel E. Lloyd, Membership 
Chairman of District Two; Veronica Whelan, Membership Chairman of District Four. Standing, 


| 
left to right: Erhardt Bergstrasser, Membership Chairman of District One; Neil Trimble, Editor 
of Music Bulletin; Sylvan Ward, Treasurer; Howard Stube, Membership Chairman of District 
B [ J FE S > H EF R Three; Herbert R. Rifkind, Second Vice-President; Oscar W. Anderson, Supervisor of Instrumental 
Music. Officers not present: Helen M. Landry, Recording Secretary; Samuel Fain and Paul W. 
Schneider, Executive Board Members. 


Music Educators Journal 


OFFICIAL GROUP OF CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS MUSIC TEACHERS CLUB 


Seated, left to right: Kathleen R. Lane, Chairman of Social Committee; Helena L. Kane, First 
Vice-President; Joseph J. Grill, President; Helen Howe, Director of Music, Chicago Public Schools, 
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a talk. The following new officers were 
elected: President—Anne Grace O’Cal- 
laghan; Vice-President—Charles W. M. 
Johnson; Recording Secretary—Frances 
Burgess; Corresponding Secretary — 
Rubye W. Brown; Treasurer—Douglas 
tumble. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 Program features announced for the 
meeting of the In-and-About Boston 
Music Educators Club, February 3 in 
the University Club, are a talk by Lam- 
bert Murphy on the subject of voice 
fundamentals, and a voice clinic using 
untrained high school pupils.—Beatrice 
A. Hunt, Secretary. 


In-and-About Chicago 


4 J. Irving Tallmadge of Proviso Town- 
ship High School presented a demon- 
stration and lecture—‘‘Music for a Life- 
time’’—on the subject of brass ensem- 
bles, before the luncheon meeting of the 
In-and-About Chicago Music Educators 
Club held at the Auditorium Hotel on 
Saturday, January 20. Mr. Tallmadge, 
nationally known for his outstanding 
work with instrumental ensembles, 
brought with him one of his ensembles 
that will play at the National Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles. His ensembles 
have performed at two previous national 
meetings. Serving this year as chair- 
man of the solo and ensemble commit- 
tee of the National School Band Asso- 
ciation, and recognized as a pioneer in 
this field, Mr. Tallmadge’s leadership 
and inspiration have contributed much 
to the advancement of instrumental en- 
semble work in our schools.—Frank B. 
Cookson, Secretary. 


Chicago Catholic School Music 
Educators Association 


4 The second annual choral clinic-fes- 
tival sponsored by the Association will 
take place February 10 at the Immacu- 
lata High School in Chicago. The clinic 
session, to be held in the morning, will 
be conducted by Harry Seitz of Detroit. 
Following the clinic, twelve choral groups 
will sing. At the close of the festival, 
David Nyvall will present the All-Chi- 
cago Catholic High School Choir, after 
which Mr. Seitz will summarize his find- 
ings and make suggestions to the indi- 
vidual directors of the school choruses. 
—Sister M. Estelle, Vocal Committee. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 


4 The central theme of 1940 meetings 
of the In-and-About Cincinnati Music 
Educators Club will be “Music for 
Modern Youth.” The influence of radio 
and moving pictures on the present gen- 
eration was discussed at the first meet- 
ing on January 27 at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. New officers 
elected for the current year are: Pres- 
ident—M. Elizabeth Lawrence, Oxford; 
Vice-President — Fred C. Mayer, Wil- 
mington; Secretary — Lona Black, Cin- 
cinnati; Treasurer—Arthur J. Havlovic, 
Cincinnati—Lona Black, Secretary. 


In-and-About Dayton 


4 “New Music Certification Laws” were 
discussed by Edith Keller at the Janu- 
ary 15 meeting of the In-and-About 
Dayton (Ohio) Music Educators Club. 
Future meetings scheduled include one 
to be held February 11, to be featured 
by a concert by the Wittenberg College 
Band and an address on “Ensemble 
Music in the Public Schools” by A. D. 
Lekvold of Miami University. At the 
April 13 meeting Joseph Clokey, also 
of Miami, will be guest speaker, and 
southern folk songs and ballads will be 
presented.—Marcella Disbro, Secretary. 


In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 The holiday meeting of the In-and- 
About Indianapolis School Music Club 
held December 2 at the Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis, included a vocal clinic 
prior to the regular luncheon. In open- 
ing the clinic, Russell Paxton and Ralph 
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“Practical Baton Technique 
for Student Conductors” 
By Fred E. Waters 


A straightforward, practical book for all conductors who 
want a well defined beat, with grace and proper form. 
Based on careful analysis of fundamentals; confined to 
clarity and precision; direct practical approach with a 
sound theoretical base, but a minimum of theorizing in 
the text itself. The author has met these requirements 
splendidly and, in the step by step logical presentation of 
his subject, together with the clearest kind of diagram- 
matic material, he has succeeded in contributing a definite 
text which all young conductors will find extremely helpful. 


Price $0.75 
Ask to Examine “On Approval” 


“RESTIN’ ON THE OLD CAMP TUNES’’ 


Cn wt == A New and Vital Study for 
gsi OS we ™ MP Tey BANDS — 
ORCHESTRAS — CLASSES 


| By Vandre & Lesinsky 























| With rests unexpectedly inserted in familiar 
~~ a @ tunes, careless students will “play” them. The 
] GAMBLE WINGED MUSIC CO. CHICAGO result is lots of fun and an effort on the part 

of every player to master the principles of 
rhythm. Shows how to play all rhythms with precision. This system of mastery per- 
fected by Mr. Lesinsky is a joy to students with rhythm troubles, Vandre’s interesting 


application is a boon to instrumentalists. For Bh Treble Instruments, C Treble Instru- 
ments, Eh Treble Instruments, F Treble Instruments, Bass Clef Instruments, Dh Treble 


Instruments, Viola, Drums. 
Each Book 35c 


“Techniques of Recording” 
By the 
Engineers of Electrosound Products, Inc. 


A complete and thorough discussion of the mechanics of 
instantaneous acetate recording. Covering subjects such as: 
Advent of “Acetate”; Definition of Parts; Stylus Setting; 
Width or Depth of Cut; Equalization for Recording at 
33 1/3 RPM; Reproducing Needles; Acoustics and Micro- 
phone Placement; Establishing Correct Recording Level; 
Monitoring and Mixing; Tone Deformation; Extraneous 


Noises. 
Price $1.25 
228 S. WABASH AVENUE 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. “tuicaco, unos 























1940 COMPETITION-FESTIVALS BOOKLET 


Competition-Festival Rules and General Information including 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Lists 


Send to 











Enclosed is thirty-five cents—the price of the Booklet. 


Mail to COMPETITION-FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 
Suite 840—64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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: 
RICHARD WAGNER 
DICTIONARY 


by Edward M. Terry $2.25 
Conveniently arranged in a sin- 
gle alphabet for the music lover 
and general reader are Wagner's 
stories, arguments, characters of 
his operas, other musical com- 
positions, prose works, bio- 
graphical sketches, description of 
Bayreuth, bibliography, and the 
leading motives of the music- 
dramas. 


The H. W. WILSON'COMPANY 


950 University Ave. NEW YORK 








Usoful Publications 


MASTER MELODIES 


Compiled and Arranged by Panella 


Contents: Faust— Polish Dance, 
Miserere from Il Trovatore, Ballet 
Egyptien, Toreadors Song from 
Carmen, Hungarian Dance No. §, 
Dance of the Hours. 


Full Band with Conductor, $4.00. 
This composition is for advanced 


bands. 
SCORPIO 


Overture by Eisenberg 


Medium difficult. 
Full Band, $2.50. 
Symphonic Band, $3.50 


by Wendland 
Duet for 2 cornets, cornet and 
trombone, 2 alto saxophones, 2 Bb 
tenor saxophones or solo for trom- 
bone or baritone. 


Medium difficult. 


Full Band including all solo and 
duet parts, $1.50. 


Symphonic Band, $2.50 


Any solo or duet part with 
piano, 60c. 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 
Music Publishers 
632-634 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wright gave demonstrations with voice 
pupils. Louise Billman of Manila, com- 
mitteewoman for the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, spoke of the na- 
tional composers’ contest and the Com- 
posers Guild. The radio committee re- 
ported on recommended radio programs 
for student listening. Samuel T. Burns 
of the Committee on Trends in Music 
Education stressed the need for strict 
qualifications of all music’ teachers. 
The meeting adjourned with group sing- 
ing and announcement of the next two 
meetings to be held February 3 and 
March 23 respectively. The March 23 
meeting will be at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie. Elizabeth K. Cochran 
had charge of the day’s program. 

Members of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, as announced by President 
Will H. Bryant, are as follows: Ger- 
trude Free and Edward Emery of In- 
dianapolis; Geraldine Zenor, Whites- 
town. The auditor of the club is Har- 
old E. Winslow, Indianapolis. — Ruth 
Hill, Secretary-Treasurer. 


In-and-About New Haven 


4 Howard Murphy, assistant professor 
of music education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, yas the chief 
speaker at the first Fall meeting of the 
In-and-About New Haven Music Edu- 
eators Club in the Hotel Garde, New 
Haven, Connecticut, on December 9. 
The title of his address was “Creative 
Theory.” The underlying ideas of his 
speech are to be found in his article, 
“Harmony through Music,” in the De- 
cember issue of the Journal. The Ex- 
ecutive Board met prior to the luncheon 
meeting. 

The club also met October 26 during 
the state teachers convention, with Jay 
Fay of the State Teachers College, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, as chief speak- 
er.—Ruth B. Dieffenbach, Secretary. 


In-and-About New York City 


4 A forum discussion of “Music in the 
Modern Classroom” was the main fea- 
ture of the first meeting of the year, 
attended by 125 members, Saturday 
evening, November 4. The discussion 
was led by William A. Gore, superin- 
tendent of schools at Hempstead, L. L, 
Mary C. Donovan, supervisor of music 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, and Miss 
Myers, a teacher from Montclair, New 
Jersey. Arthur Ward of Montclair was 
program chairman. 

The second dinner meeting will be 
held March 9 in New York, with Ern- 
est G. Hesser, George Gartlan and Lilla 
Belle Pitts composing the program 
committee. Election of officers is sched- 
uled for this meeting.—Harry Wilson, 
Secretary. 


In-and-About Philadelphia 


4 The mid-winter luncheon meeting of 
the In-and-About Philadelphia Music 


Educators Club held Saturday, January 
27, at the University Club, Philadelphia, 
presented a panel discussion by seven 
distinguished educators on the subject, 
“Ways in Which My Thinking about 
Music Education Has Changed in the 
Past Ten Years.” Those participating 
in the panel were George L. Lindsay, 
Lilla Belle Pitts, Glenn Gildersleeve, 
Wilbert B. Hitchner, John H. Jaquish, 
Ennis Davis, and G. Arthur Stetson, 
superintendent of schools at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Following the 
formal discussion, members took part 
in the general discussion from the floor. 
—George P. Spangler. 


In-and-About the Twin Cities 


4 Replacing the regular monthly meet- 
ings held by the In-and-About the Twin 
Cities (Minn.) Music Educators Club in 
previous years, an amendment to the 
constitution provides for a minimum of 
four meetings a year—a purely social 
one in September; a luncheon in con- 
nection with the Minnesota Education 
Association in November; a _ meeting 
during the clinic sponsored by the Min- 
nesota Music Educators Association; 
and a meeting during the Minnesota 
State High School Music Festival and 
Contest. In addition to these four 
meetings, club members have attended 
a garden party given by Robert Schmitt 
of the Schmitt Music Company of Min- 
neapolis and a Mexican fiesta luncheon 
in St. Cloud at the new home of Bessie 
Stanchfield and Margaret Ludwig. 

At the September meeting of the Club 
—a picnic at the home of T. P. Gid- 
dings on the Rum River in Anoka—the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President—Sophia Have- 
son, Minneapolis; Vice-President—Hazel 
B. Nohavec, Minneapolis; Secretary— 
Ella C. Mann, Minneapolis; Treasurer— 
Jennie Heck, St. Paul. 

Walter Aschenbrenner and Hazel B. 
Nohavec were the principal speakers at 
the January 4 dinner meeting held at 
the Minnesota Union, University of 
Minnesota, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Music Clinic, Region Two.—Ella 
C. Mann, Secretary. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4 The annual school administrators 
luncheon of the In-and-About Tulsa 
Music Educators Club was held January 
27 at the Junior League Tea Room, 
with a number of superintendents and 
principals present as guests. The pro- 
gram was planned by a group of five 
principals, and the music teachers of 
the Bartlesville schools had charge of 
the program of music. Superintendent 
H. E. Wrinkle of the Tulsa schools pre- 
sided. 

In accordance with constitutional pro- 
vision, there will be no February meet- 
ing since members will attend the state 
education association sessions in Okla- 
homa City. 








OFFICIAL GROUP—IN-AND-ABOUT TWIN CITIES CLUB 
Seated, left to right: Ella Mann, Secretary; Sophia Haveson, President; Jennie Heck, Treasurer. 
Standing, left to right: Lois Powell, Mary Roder, Vida Cowin, members of Executive Board; 
Hazel B. Nohavec, Vice-President; Helen McGeever, member of Executive Board. 
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Ylew Attractwe Music for 
DRUM and BUGLE CORPS 


Melodies so arranged that when played by a “Drum and Bugle Corps”, 
it becomes a tuneful organization instead of a 
rat a tat proposition. 


JENKINS DRUM AND BUGLE FOLIO 


arranged by Ralph B. Eisenberg, who is known nationally for his many 
beautiful, original works and for his hundreds of arrange- 
ments for every combination of instruments. 


CONTENTS 
BUGLE INFORMATION, INSTRUCTIONS, BUGLE CALLS, MUSICAL SIGNS AND SIGNALS, OLD FAVORITE 
MELODIES, WELL-KNOWN SACRED MUSIC, THE NATIONAL AIRS, WALTZES, MARCHES, 
NOVELTIES, OVERTURES, MANY ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, ETC. 





ARRANGED BY 


ee. 
|; RALPH B. EISENBERG 





<5 Bugle Information. Instructions, 

gy «= Bugle Calls. Musical Signs and 
Signals, Old Favorite and 
Sacred Melodies, National 










Airs, Marches, Waltzes, 
Novelettes, Overtures, Etc, 














1. The Corporal’s Sweetie, March 18. Red, White & Blue - Grand March _) INSTRUMENTATION 
2. Retreat 19. Hail! Hail! The Gang’s All Here | 1st and 2nd Bugles (Sop. and Tenor) 
3. Seben com ‘Leben - March For 20. Pins & Needles - Novelty March 3rd and 4th Bugles (Baritones) 
4. ve a we - G, ~ 21. regain Christian Soldiers | Drums—Meanual 
5. Little German Band - Waltz | or 22. Dixie Lenmee ’ 
6. Recall - March Bugles 23. Yankee Doodle nap tices: Manuel 60, Other Ports 35¢ cach 
7. The Mess Hall's Afire - A Hurry Up | 24. Star Spangied Banner For ' 
8. The Frisky Legionaire - March 25. You're In the Army Now > Piston I Order Coupon 
es 1 Ateeh 26. nme by 9 Tramp Bugles t CLIP AND MAIL TO US 
unera arc 27. Zipper - Marc | i] 4 
10. Auld Lang Syne 28. Old Gray Mare - Novelty 1 pee U 
2 5 ie a me - twee 29. ag ae yr wy ech 1 Send [-] 1st and Qnd Bugles 
1 choes O’ France - Marc For 30. My Daddy & Mammy Were Iris i n £ 
13. Boxing the Compass - Novelty G&D 31. Nearer, My God, To Thee 1 O 3rd and 4th Bugles 
14. Good Night, Ladies Bugles 32. Poet & Peasant - Overture 1 [| Manual 
15. Flare of the Bugles - March or Piston 33. Standard Excerpts - Contest Number } 1 ri 
16. Lieber Augustine - Waltz Bugles From Light Cavalry, Faust, Il Trovatore, Aida, 1 L} Drums 
17. General Pershing - Overture } Marseillaise, America and William Tell. O Excerpts from Manual 
I 


FREE- A booklet of excerpts from the Manual of this wonderful folio will be sent upon receipt 
of your request. : My Name.......... ae cee 
I 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY ¢ KANSAS CITY, MO. | Address... 

















meme §=Six Band Compositions on the 1940 Selective Concert List 


“— oa PAVANNE... Arr. by Paul Yoder... .Full Band $1.50 Symphonic $2.50 
(Morton Gould’s second movement from the American Symphonette No. 2) 


0 SOLILOQUY (Rube Bloom’s Musical Thought)...... Arr. by Paul Yoder 
CE DIZZY FINGERS (Zez Confrey’s renowned novelty)....Arr. by Paul Yoder 


RHYTHMOODS (Medley of Duke Ellington’s hits)..Arr. by Paul Yoder 
Including Sophisticated Lady, Mood Indigo and Black and Tan Fantasy 


SUN GOD OVERTURE. ..Composed and Arranged by Major Ed Chenette 





| : THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT A SOLDIER....... Arr. by Paul Yoder 
eon a (Patrol arrangement depicting the life of a soldier from reveille to taps) 
Sete tie Hadi Full Band Arrangement $2.50 each Symphonic $3.50 each 


ATTENTION BAND SUPERVISORS! A MOST IMPORTANT RELEASE! 
Full Band THE COURTIER Symphonic 


$2.50 A Miniature Symphonic Poem $3.50 
Composed and Arranged by NORMAN NORTH 


Just Released! TWO BRILLIANT BAND COMPOSITIONS 
STORMY WEATHER A Descriptive Fantasy Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 








(BASED ON THE ORIGINAL FEATURING AN EFFECTIVE STORM SCENE) FULL BAND $2.50 SYMPHONIC $3.50 
I'M GETTIN’ SENTIMENTAL OVER YOU Arranged by PAUL YODER 
(FEATURING TROMBONE SOLO) FULL BAND $1.50 SYMPHONIC $2.50 





MILLS MUSIC, Inc. ’*°%.%'''* 1619 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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ORCHESTRAS 


“FOR A BETTER FOLIO” 
— TRY — 








f 





Domo ( | 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO | 


12 ORIGINAL SELECTIONS 





- | 
CLASSIC ond DRAMATIC STYLES 
dovenged by 


HAROLD M JOHNSON | 


— > 7 








INSTRUMENTATION 


Horns in F 
Horns in Eb 


First Violin 
Second Violin 


Viola Trombone (Bass Clef) 

Cello Trombone 

Bass (String) (Treble Clef) 

Tuba Jassoon 

Flute Eb Alto Saxophone 

1 ~ Bh Clarinet Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Drums 


2nd Bb Clarinet ~ : 
ist Bh Cornet C'ympani 
2nd Bb Cornet Piano 

Prices: Orch. Books, Each, 50c; Piano- 
Conductor (Fully Cued), $1.00. 


New BAND MUSIC 


LA CHIQUITA. An original two-four 
Spanish Composition by A. S. Miescer. 
PEE ME ccccsanceecensescccoccessenee $1.50 

ORANGE BOWL MARCH. A swell “On 
The Field’”’ March (two-four) by Hen. ; 


PENOCG, FU BOGGccccccccvccceceses $0.75 


CLARINETISTS 


A new Concerto No. 2 for Bb Clarinet with 
Piano acc. by Joseph Paulson. A _ dandy. 
Price, Bh Clarinet and Piano — Concerto 


ww 
Attention! 


BARITONISTS and 
TROMBONISTS 


There is now available a Bass Clef Solo 
part for the famous Solo 


WILLOW ECHOES—by Frank Simon 


Formerly published as a Solo only for 
the cornet. 
WILLOW ECHOES may be had as a Solo 
for Cornet, Baritone or Trombone (Bass 
or Treble Clef) 


Ct ne ID ccc ceaesddesedionn $1.00 
i Ce ccaceneeeeekeanle 

ef fi ee 1.50 
EP CO aaa 


Users of the TONETTES or SONG 
FLUTES will welcome the addition of 
this part to TRANSITION ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO—By Leon V. Metcalf. 

Combine your Tonettes, Song Flutes or C 

Recorders with the Orchestra. These books 

may be used individually as a Solo Book 

with piano accompaniment, as many of the 
little pieces are so arranged and edited to 
make this possible. Books are published 

for all orchestra instruments, price ea. .40 

Piano Acc. .75. 


FILLMORE 
MUSIC HOUSE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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National Competition-Festivals 





HE following schedule of the Na- 
[aon School Music Competition- 

Festivals for 1940 is condensed from 
announcements which have appeared in 
previous issues of the Journal. For de- 
tailed information regarding the com- 
petition-festival for your region, address 
the chairman or other official indicated. 
To facilitate the work of the secretary 
or official to whom you write, it is sug- 
gested that a stamped envelope bearing 
your name and address be_ supplied. 
General information, including the na- 
tional music lists and competition regu- 
lations, is printed in the Official Bulletin, 
which can be secured from officials or 
from the headquarters office (thirty-five 
cents postpaid). 


Region One (Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana). 1940 Competition-Fes- 
tival will be held at Spokane, Washing- 
ton, and the dates will be May 18-19. 
All instrumental and vocal events will 
be scheduled. Chairman — Walter C. 
Welke, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle; Secretary-Treasurer— Chester R. 
Duncan, 631 N. E. Clackamas St., Port- 
land, Ore. 


Region Two (North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa). 
St. Paul, Minnesota, May 16-18. In ad- 
dition to the usual events for high 
school bands, orchestras, choruses, in- 
strumental and vocal soloists and en- 
sembles, special classifications for junior 
high school groups have been added for 
1940. Chairman—Gerald R. Prescott, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
Secretary-Treasurer—John E. Howard, 
Box 56, University Station, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; Contest Manager—Eli Barnett, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 
Address all inquiries concerning local 
arrangements to Mr. Barnett. 





Region Three (Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio). Region Three Instrumental 
Competition-Festival, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, May 15-18; Vocal Competition-Fes- 
tival, Springfield, Illinois, May 10-11. 
Competition events will include: At 
Battle Creek, bands (concert, sight read- 
ing, marching), wind and string ensem- 
bles and soloists; at Springfield, mixed 
choruses, girls’ glee clubs, boys’ glee 
clubs, vocal soloists and small ensem- 
bles. Chairman—King Stacy, 400 N. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Lansing, Michigan, 
to whom address all inquiries concern- 
ing the instrumental competition at Bat- 
tle Creek. Vocal Vice - Chairman . 
Scripps Beebee, 310 S. Elm St., Cen- 
tralia, Ill., to whom address inquiries 
concerning the vocal competitions at 
Springfield. Secretary—G. W. Patrick, 
Springfield High School, Springfield, III. 





Region Four (Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware). Albany, New 
York, May 17-18. Bands, orchestras, 
mixed choruses, boys’ glee clubs, girls’ 
glee clubs, vocal and instrumental solo- 
ists and small ensembles. Chairman— 
Frederic Fay Swift, 127 West Street, 
Ilion, N. YY. Chairman of Local Events 
—Ralph Winslow, Albany (N. Y.) Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Region Five (California, Nevada, Ari- 
zona). Long Beach, California, May 9- 
11. Chairman—Fred Ohlendorf, 1531 
Linden Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; Secre- 
tary - Treasurer—Carl Lindgren, 1459 
Cedar Ave., Long Beach; Vice-Chairmen 
(Band) Chester A. Perry, 1350 Western, 
Glendale, Calif.; (Orchestra) George W. 
Wright, Beverly Hills (Calif.) High 
School; (Vocal) Chester H. Hayden, 179 
McKinley, Dinuba, Calif. 





BOARD OF CONTROL, NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHESTRA AND 
VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


One of the few intermissions the members of the National Board of Control allowed themselves 
during their recent strenuous two-day session in Chicago was when they leaned back and face 
the camera for this picture. Around the table from left to right: Gerald Prescott, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Region 2); John J. Heney, DeLand, Fla. (Region 8); David Hughes, Elkhart, Ind. (Region 
3); King Stacy, Lansing, Mich. (Region 3); Walter Welke, Seattle, Wash. (Region 1); Lorrain 


Watters, Des Moines, lowa (Region 2); 


Orchestra Association; Mabelle Glenn, President of the National School Vocal Association; A. 


Adam P. Lesinsky, President of the National School 


R. 


McAllister, President of the National School Band Association and Chairman of the Board; Lytton 

Davis, Omaha, Nebr. (Region 9); Frederic Fay Swift (sitting slightly back from table), Tlion, N. Y. 

(Region 4); Arthur Goranson, Jamestown, N. Y. (Region 4); William. Wehrend, Norman, Okla. 

(Region 6); Carleton E. Stewart, Mason City, Iowa (Region 2); C. Scripps Beebee, Centralia, IIl. 

(Region 3); Arthur G. Harrell, Kearney, Nebr. (Region 9). In_the right rear corner away from 

the table are, left to right, L. Bruce Jones, Little Rock, Ark. (Region 7); and Dean E. Douglass, 
Jefferson City, Mo. (Region 9). 
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Region Six (New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas). Vocal Competition-Festival, Wa- 
co, Texas, April 26-27; Instrumental Com- 
petition-Festival, Waco, Texas, May 9- 
11. The two festivals will provide for 
events in all classes listed in the official 
bulletin—bands, orchestras, instrumental 
soloists and small ensembles May 9-11; 
mixed choruses, boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs, vocal soloists and small ensem- 
bles April 26-27. Chairman—wWilliam R. 
Wehrend, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man; Secretary-Treasurer—Ben S. Peek, 
South Junior High School, Waco, Texas, 
to whom address all inquiries concern- 
ing the competition-festival. 


Region Seven (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky). The 1940 Competition-Festival 
will be held at Shreveport, Louisiana, 
May 10-11. The 1941 event will be held in 
Jackson, Mississippi. Chairman — L. 
Bruce Jones, Little Rock (Ark.) High 
School, to whom address all inquiries 
concerning the competition - festival; 
Secretary-Treasurer — Roger Dollarhide, 
Grenada (Miss.) High School. 


Region Eight (Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland). West Palm Beach, 
Florida, May 8-10. Events for bands, 
orchestras, mixed choruses, boys’ and 
girls’ glee clubs, instrumental and vocal 
soloists and small ensembles. Chairman 
—John J. Heney, Route 2, DeLand, Fla.; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Walter B. Graham, 
Washington (Ga.) High School. 


Region Nine (East Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska). Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, May 9-11. In addition to the com- 
petitions, a festival concert will, as 
usual, be an important feature of the 
Region Nine program for 1940, with a 
festival chorus, orchestra and band. 
Competitions will include all divisions 
and classes—bands, orchestras, choruses, 
glee clubs, instrumental and vocal solo- 
ists and small ensembles. Chairman— 
Lytton S. Davis, Board of Education, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Secretary - Treasurer — 
Dean E. Douglass, State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City, Mo. Address 
all inquiries concerning the competition- 
festival to Wilfred C. Schlager, 228 Li- 
brary Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Region Ten (South Idaho, East Ne- 
vada, Utah, West Colorado, Southwest 
Wyoming). Grand Junction, Colorado. 
Competition-festival to be held early in 
May. All instrumental and vocal events 
will be included. Chairman—W. H. 
Terry, South Cache High School, Hyrum, 
Utah, to whom address all inquiries 
concerning the competition-festival; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—J. F. Beatie, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 





REQUIRED MUSIC 


Required list pieces announced by the 
National School Band Association for 
the 1940 national competitions are as 
follows: 


Class A—Manx Overture; Wood; Boosey- 
Hawkes-Belwin. 


Class B—Niobe—Overture; DeRubertis; 
Remick. 


Class C—Hero—Overture; Johnson; Carl 
Fischer. 

Required music chosen for the 1940 
orchestra competitions by the music 
committee of the National School Or- 
chestra Association: 

Class A—Symphony in B Minor No. 8, 
“Unfinished” Second Movement; Schu- 
bert-Dasch; Carl Fischer. 

Class B—Three Brothers Overture; Cim- 
arosa-Winter; Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin. 

Class C—Passacaglia and Fughetta; Har- 
old Johnson; Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin. 


Music for vocal groups is selected by 
Regional Boards from the lists compiled 
by the National School Vocal Associa- 
tion. Consult your regional officers for 
information regarding required music 
for choral groups and also regarding 
regulations pertaining to music for vo- 
cal soloists and ensembles. 
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Records of Contest Numbers! 


BAND Postpaid 

Class A—Symphony in C Minor—Williams................cccccccececcecs $4.25 
is sine sos ih er 8c hice i 2.25 

Class B—Niobe Overture—DeRubertis.............ccccccc secs ccccccccecece 2.25 
Se TS TD FI a onc cciccccccccceswnscvosscccvcees 1.60 
Overture Hongroise—Skornicka........... cece cece cece ccccsceces 2.25 

Comm CE GI —-FREI go. ov ics cccccccccccosccccscocsesevees 1.60 
I CLE TET EEE mmr: 2.25 
alin on cask ian dus Meee oa REY ERGEWS RRA eee eee 2.25 

ORCHESTRA 

Class B—Three Brothers Overture—Cimarosa-Winter..............ccececees $1.60 
PE TTDI non sce ccccccccccicccvccseccescoces . 1.60 

Class C—Passacaglia and Fughetta—Johnson...............ccceecececeecs 1.60 


(2 or more records—l10% discount) 


Renditions by 


The University of Michigan Band and 
The University of Michigan Orchestra 
Conducted by Messrs. Goldman, Dasch, McAllister, Yoder, Revelli and Crisman. 


Recorded at the Michigan State Band and Orchestra Association Clinic—January 
13 and 14, 1940 under the supervision of the authors of “Techniques of 
Recording”——-a Gamble Publication! 


AS AN EXPERIMENT—and with the commendation of the officers of the Na- 
tional High School Band and Orchestra Associations, the Gamble Hinged Music 
Company through its affiliate, Electro Sound Products Co., has recorded these 
National Contest Numbers, and will process and make available commercial 
records of each of these numbers. 

THOUGH SCHOOL DIRECTORS have long sought commercial recordings of 
contest numbers, they have not been consistently offered due to the great expense 
involved in performing especially for recording. 

THIS PLAN offers Directors an opportunity to support a project which can well 


be continued throughout future years. It provides an opportunity for ‘school 
organizations to hear, criticize and improve upon the recorded renditions. 


IF YOU AGREE that contest pieces should be recorded and available, you will 
place your order for as many of the records as you can use. For contest pur- 
poses, the records will be invaluable; for strictly educational purposes, they are 
splendid examples of musicianship for audition. 


All records listed above will be ready 
for shipment before February 17th. 


Kindly place your order to reach us promptly. (Discount—10% on 2 or more 
records). Attach check or money order and mail to: 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CoO. 
228 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 











are available for use at the district, state and regional competition-festivals. 
mailed prepaid at the cost price of $1.00 for each hundred. 


Adjudication Forms 


Write to 
Headquarters Office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois 











HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus., M. A, Manager 





Your Next Position? 


ti to start looking for a new and better position is RIGHT NOW. We have 
ney BE York and New Jersey Public School positions for September already 
on file. Don’t wait until June — register with us NOW! 


MUSIC TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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These forms will be 


516 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
























Another Music 
WORKBOOK 


by 
L. MARGUERITTE 
HOUSE 


Price 
50c 


In response to na- 
tion-wide requests, 
Miss House has 
prepared Book 
Two of “My Music 
Book”. The first 
House workbook 
took up the most elementary facts 
about music—the treble clef, staffs, signs, 
notes, etc. This new publication is designed 
for the mastery of the fundamentals of music and 
continues with more advanced work. 

Its 48 pages are cleverly illustrated in the same style as the first book. 
Thousands of music educators who have found the House workbook system 
so successful in their classes will want to order this new publication. 


Ask Your Local Dealer, or Write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT 
MUSIC COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























MUSIC ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 17. Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 


ten or more. List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 














NEW MITCHELL STEEL-LEG 
PORTABLE FOLDING STAND 


for band, orchestra and choral group elevation 
also for platforms of same level for dramatics, etc. 


Can be adapted * Constructed in units 


need Easy to handle 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


To any 





3043 FOREST HOME AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Region Two Clinic 


4 The University of Minnesota was host 
to Region Two Clinic of the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal As- 
sociations heid January 3-5 during the 
sixteenth annual conference of the Min- 
nesota Music Educators Association, 
which sponsored the clinic. Among 
speakers and clinic conductors were 
Walter Aschenbrenner, N. De Rubertis, 
Karl L. King, Malcolm S. MacLean, Wil- 
liam W. Norton, Hazel B. Nohavec, Wes- 
ley E. Peik, P. H. Riggs and Carleton 
L. Stewart. Clinic demonstration groups 
included the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra—an open rehearsal of which 
delegates were privileged to attend; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Band; Minneapolis 
Clinic Orchestra; Robbinsdale High 
School Girls’ Glee Club; Jordan Junior 
High School Boys’ Glee Club; Hopkins 
High School Band; and the Stillwater 
High School Choir. Members of the Cen- 
tral Committee which had charge of 
arrangements were William Allen Ab- 
bott, president of the Minnesota Music 
Educators Association; Floyd P. Barn- 
ard; Oren A. Henning; Paul Larson; 
Gerald R. Prescott, chairman of Region 
Two Board of Control; Hazel B. Nohav- 
ec; A. L. Swanson; and Peter D. Tkach. 





Region Three Clinic 


4 The clinic of Region Three of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations was held under the 
auspices of the Region Three Board, 
King Stacy, chairman, on the campus 
of the University of Illinois, January 4- 
6, in connection with the annual clinic 
of the University of Illinois Band. 
Clinic features included a one hundred- 
voice choir, representing ten high 
schools in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois: 
the clinic orchestra of selected high 
school students: and the three Univer- 
sity of Illinois bands. Among speakers 
and clinic conductors were: C. Scripps 
Beebee, C. V. Buttelman, Peter Buys, 
Richard Czerwonky, A. A. Harding, 
Ruth Hill, Mark Hindsley, Helen Howe, 
T. M. Justis, Adam Lesinsky, Carl 
Lundgren, Don Malin, A. R. McAllister, 
David Nyvall, Ralph H. Pottle, Clarence 
Sawhill, Frank Simon, Irving Wolfe, 
Alex Zimmerman. The clinic commit- 
tee was as follows: Mr. Beebee, Fran- 
ees Chatburn, David Hughes, Mr. Les- 
insky, G. W. Patrick and King Stacy. 
Mr. Patrick was managing chairman. 





Phonograph Record Reviews 


Pau. J. WEAVER 





SONGS 


An album of Early American Ballads, 
collected, arranged and performed by 
John Jacob Niles, should both give great 
joy to countless music lovers and at 
the same time become an important 
document in the story of American mu- 
sic. It contains seven ancient folk 
ballads; the most familiar of which are 
versions of Barbara Allen and The Little 
Mohee; but the most fascinating of 
them is the unknown I Wonder as I 
Wander, a song of rare beauty. Mr. 
Niles’ fine voice, his true folk style, 
and his effective background dulcimer 
playing, combined with the beauty of 
the music itself, make this album an 
exceptionally fine one, Victor set M- 
604. 

The first volume of the Brahms’ 
Song Society contains fourteen of the 
finest songs by this great composer, 
sung by Alexander Kipnis with Gerald 
Moore at the piano, Victor set M-522 
One might not think that a bass, famed 
for his operatic successes, should have 
been chosen to sing songs such as these; 
but if one hears the Kipnis recordings, 
he realizes that here is a singer who, 
in addition to the power and virility 
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voice, adds a 
interpretation 
pianissimo 


expected of his type of 
delicate sensitiveness of 
and a gloriously effective 


tone. Kipnis was never greater than 
in the singing of these truly great 
songs. 


Another Victor album is called Songs 
of Brahms, Victor set M-555. It is given 
over largely to the Rhapsodie for alto 
solo and male chorus, which is finely 
performed by Marian Anderson, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Choral Society 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy. It also contains three 
songs to which Miss Anderson gives 
memorable interpretations: Dein Blaues 
Auge, Der Schmied, and Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer. 

Amy Woodford-Finden’s Indian Love 
Lyrics, four songs of questionable merit, 
are sung by Nelson Eddy, Columbia set 
X-150. No matter what one thinks of 
the music, or of the Hollywood orches- 
trations (which in many ways improve 
on the original), one must praise whole- 
heartedly Mr. Eddy’s fine singing and 
fine attention to the details of inter- 
pretation. 


PIANO AND HARPSICHORD MUSIC 

K. P. E. Bach’s Sonata in A Minor 
is given a fine interpretation and per- 
formance by the harpsichordist Yella 
Pessl, Victor set M-606. This is the 
first of the set of works dedicated to 
the Duke of Wiirtemburg and published 
in 1744; its third movement is one of 
the best examples of Karl Philip’s sig- 
nificant contribution to the art. The set 
also contains a Handel Fantasia in A 
Minor, taken from his third collection 
of music for harpsichord. 

The twelve Chopin Etudes, Op. 10 are 
played by Edward Kilenyi, Columbia set 
M-368. The pianist exhibits a mature 
musicianship and a brilliant technique; 
the recording is superior in quality. 

The finest piano recordings of the 
season are those played by the great 
German artist Gieseking: the Debussy 
Preludes, Book 2, Columbia set M-382; 
and Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit, Co- 
lumbia set X-141. Too much praise can- 
not be given to these two superlatively 
fine sets, both of which contain a con- 
siderable amount of rather unfamiliar 
music. People who know Ravel largely 
through the Bolero and the Valse will 
be especially interested in the com- 
pletely impressionistic atmosphere of 
the Gaspard pieces. Mr. Gieseking also 
gives us a performance of the Beethoven 
Appassionata Sonata, Columbia set 
M-365. His interpretation is not com- 
pletely orthodox, but it is one of com- 
manding interest because he brings to 
it all of the powers of his mature and 
very great artistry. 


VIOLIN MUSIC 


A set of four Danses Espagnoles by 
Sarasate is played by Ossy Renardy 
with piano accompaniment by Walter 
Robert, Columbia set X-134. The per- 
formance shows great virtuosity, and 
the music is interpreted in a style quite 
suited to the nationalistic atmosphere 
of the pieces. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


That seven of Schubert’s nine sym- 
phonies are almost never heard is the 
result of the music, not of any careless 
neglect on the part of conductors; for, 
in the main, those seven are rather dif- 
fuse, loose-jointed and immature works, 
mostly written while the composer was 
still in his ’teens. Possibly the best of 
these is Symphony No. 5, which is now 
recorded by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the London Philharmonic, Columbia set 
M-366. It will demand attention, large- 
ly for historic reasons and because Sir 
Thomas makes the work sound like a 
great one. 

Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra have made a new recording of 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchska, such a fine 
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AN INNOVATION IN INTEGRATION 


Original Orchestra Suites 
With Optional Chorus Parts 


“N 





Music by Allan Grant 


Gungle Land Suite 
Paul Revere Suite 
Arabian Nights 
Marco Polo 

Paul Bunyan 





e Lyrics by John Rich 


Orchestrations by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy 


(Adventures of Little Black Sambo) 


(Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves) 
(Adventures in the Land of Kublai Kahn) 


(Legend of the North Woods) 


Full Score Included in Complete Orchestration 





(A Revolutionary Episode) 








—S.A., T.T.B.B. 15c 
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NEW OCTAVO CHORUSES 


ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE—Kern from “Very Warm 
for May” S.S.A., S.A.T.B., T.T.B.B. 20c 


WANDERING THE KING’S HIGHWAY—Leslie Coward 


SUNDOWN SEA—Edwin M. Steckel—S.A. 15c 


CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 














Copies of the 1934 and 1936 
WANTED Yearbook of the M. E. N.C. 
Address 


64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, 
Chicago, Illinois 





one that it should replace all previous 
recordings of this fascinating music, 
Victor set M-574. 

The best available recording of 
Wagner’s poignantly beautiful Siegfried 
Idyll is the new one by Weingartner 
and the London Philharmonic, Colum- 
bia set X-139. 

[NOTE: A considerable number of 
single records, Victor and Columbia, 
and of recordings of dance music, 
Columbia and Vocalion, will be reviewed 
in an early issue. ] 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
National School Music 
Competition - Festivals 

1940 


112 pages. Contains rules, information, re- 
vised music lists for band, orchestra, chorus, 
instrumental and vocal solos and ensembles. 


35c Postpaid 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHES- 
TRA AND VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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| FEIST 
BAND SERIES 


Popular and Standard 
Compositions 


MOST PLAYED — Always! 















































Arranged by PAUL YODER 


OVER THE RAINBOW (new).... 
A HORSE A-PIECE............. 
BLOWIN’ THE BLUES........... 
GY BP vcs cccccccccscconnn 

DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL. | 
RS FRPUNTUED sc cccscveavccees 
GIRL IN EVERY PORT.......... 
SEO iccsctinsevesavesenes 
I'M AN OLD COWHAND...... 
FPETTUNEE «ve cccvccosccnscess 
RUNNIN’ WILD........... opens 
SCHNITZELBANK ..... 
SIBONEY 
THE RANGERS’ SONG......... 
POE CD. cccccccccecccsseoes 














Arr. by WILLIAM SCHULZ 


ALICE BLUE GOWN........... 
PESTS svccvovscsenvsesecoves 
THE WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 


Arranged by LEROY WALKER 


SONG OF LOVE............- oe 
ROUND THE MARBLE ARCH... 


Arr. by CESARE SODERO 
EVES OF THE FLEET......cccce 


Price 75¢ each 


(Perforated parts) 


Write for Complete Catalog 


1629 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 
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From Journal Readers 





Music for a Better Life 


— has said that music is a uni- 
versal language of the soul. Music is 
primarily an expressive art, and as such 
it fills a need in the life of each indi- 
vidual. Our primitive ancestors craved 
some kind of music. It was primitive, 
too; largely an expression of an inborn 
aesthetic satisfier—rhythm. 

Our children go to school to learn and 
to grow. It is a process of self-adjust- 
ment and self-management. Knowledge 
is important; it furnishes the stuff for 
thinking. But the mind is made up of 
more than intelligence; there are feelings 
and emotions, also, and they are the real 
drives in a person’s life. They must, 
however, be guided by intelligence. It is 
appalling, indeed, the degree to which 
our schools are neglecting the training of 
children’s emotions. Here music has an 
almost virgin field. It can add to the 
beauty and richness of life; it can make 
life more worth living. But it must be 
music of the right kind. We need less of 
the old type of music teaching, drills and 
scales, and more teaching of discrimina- 
tion, 7. é€., appreciation and spontaneous 
participation. Let the children sing for 
the sheer joy of it. A teacher who puts 
music in the hearts of little folks has 
served them well. 

It would seem that there are three 
groups of people when the aesthetic is 
concerned: the composers, the reproduc- 
ers, and those who just appreciate. I 
think that the school is primarily con- 
cerned with the last group. Of course, 
children with special talent should be 
given occasion to develop it further. The 
appreciation of the beautiful, be it in 
tone, line, or color, is largely a matter 
of opportunity and training. It was this 
writer's privilege to spend a few years 
in Stockholm, Sweden, while of high 
school age. In that city was a fine opera 
house where the grand operas were given 
every night during nine months of the 
year. I can recall occasions when with a 
group of boys, someone would say: “They 
are giving Faust tonight; let’s go!” And 
go we did. To appreciate an opera one 
must hear it, not once, but many times. 
The music grows on one. Again, it is a 
matter of environment. Give our Amer- 
ican children and youth a chance to hear 
good music and they will learn to like it. 
Make good music familiar, and it will 
become popular. The popular music of 
today is a masquerader; it has no sur- 
vival value, it does not reach the heart 
and soul. It merely tickles the feet, as 
it were, and expresses itself in such mod- 
ern atrocities as the “Big Apple,” the 
“Jitterbug,” etc. The justification for 
such is that people want it that way, so 
give it to them. That is no argument! 
Do we rear our children on mere sweets 
because they seem to like them better 
than food that makes them grow? Of 
course not! It seems that jazz, swing, 
etc., is a reversion to primitive days; one 
can almost see those early ancestors of 
ours wiggling and jumping about to the 
same kind of “music” which we “enjoy” 
today. 

Music in our schools must be pleas- 
urably introduced ; it must set into vibra- 
tion those chords in the personality make- 


up of our children that will admit them 
to a finer world. Life has so much beauty 
to offer, so much that can stimulate and 
wake dormant brain centers, that it would 
appear almost criminal negligence to let 
our children choose the ugly, crass and 
low-down, simply because the other side 
has not been revealed to them.—GustaF 
FreDEN, Ph.D., Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rus- 
ton. 


Music and Spanish Youth 


E HAVE HEARD tales of people seeing 

Ww something so startling that they 
thought they must be seeing a “ghost,” 
but today over the radio I heard some- 
thing that affected me as keenly—through 
sheer joy of having found a friend I 
never expected to run across again. 

One beautiful Sunday morning in Ali- 
cante, Spain, we looked out from our 
hotel window, facing the water front, to 
watch a group of little girls who were 
singing a sweet melody. All in white, 
the picture of loveliness, these little girls 
sang one song over and over again— 
perhaps different verses. Our non-musical 
minds recorded what bars we could in 
our memory, and hummed them over and 
over. Since then we have tried out our 
tune on several Spanish-speaking friends 
without avail, and we had given up all 
hope of ever identifying the song of our 
idyllic little group. 

Today, Sunday, as the girls of the 
Steinmetz High School Chorus were 
singing [on the Music and American 
Youth program] and I was buried in the 
New York Times, only half conscious of 
the music by my side, an exclamation 
from my husband brought me to: “That 
song! It’s our Spanish song!” True 
enough, we had found our song, but we 
had not heard its introduction, so we 
still do not know the name of the song, 
and therefore we appeal to you. 

Please identify for me the Slumber 
Song sung at 10:37 Central Time, pre- 
ceding one by Noble Cain (“Lullaby”) 
and second before the “Cherubim Song.” 
From the recapitulation at the end of the 
program I judged it must be either a 
Russian melody or Kreisler’s, but I trust 
you can better identify it by its position 
in your program. Where can I get a 
copy of this, and is there a recording of 
it? Thank you for giving it to us again. 
—AGNEsS JoHNsTON FisHeER, Portland, 
Conn. 

The song referred to was “The Virgin’s Slum- 
ber Song” by Reger, published by the Associ- 
ated Music Publishers, Inc., 25 W. Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. There are three 
recordings of this song available—in English, 
German and Italian. The best known is the 
German recording made by Victor under the 
title “Maria Wiegenlied,” although Victor also 
has an English recording. The Italian version, 
under the title “La Ninna Nanna Della Ver- 
gine,” was originally recorded by Brunswick 
(now owned by Columbia Recording Corpora- 
tion). The following interesting comments are 
supplied by Donald F. Malin, manager of the 
Educational Division of Lyon & Healy, Chi- 
cago, and an authority on matters pertaining 
to choral music: 

“Tt seems likely that the song sung by the 
Spanish children, referred to in Mrs. Fisher’s 
letter, was the old traditional Christmas cradle 
song usually known as “Joseph Dearest, Jo- 
seph Mine.” This carol is known in German 
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as “Joseph Lieber, Joseph Mein” and has been 
traced to a German nativity play produced 
about 1500. 

“Ever since that date it has been sung 
throughout Germany at the Christmas season. 
Several German musicians have made use of 
this carol in their compositions. Jacob Handl, 
noted sixteenth century composer of church 
music, used it in the tune with the Latin text, 

xXesonent in Laudibus.” Since the carol was 
sung in the Catholic Church and since the 
music of Handl and others of his time was 
known outside of Germany, it is possible that 
through the avenues of the church the song 
was carried to Spain. 

“The first phrase of the Reger song was 
taken from this old German Christmas song; 
and while the remainder of Reger’s melody is 
original, it follows in style the gently swinging 
line of the traditional cradle song.” 


Popular Music in the Public 
Schools 


oe Music? Disgraceful! I won’t 
have any of it in my classroom.” It 
is the attitude of intolerance shown in 
the above declaration, and expressed by 
so many of our music teachers, that has 
created, to a large extent, the problem 
which popular music presents to us. Prob- 
ably one of the greatest aims of educa- 
tion, and undoubtedly one of the few 
seldom attained, is to create a spirit of 
tolerance. The attitude of tolerance does 
not imply a submissive acceptance of an- 
other’s viewpoints; on the contrary, it is 
a concept based upon unbiased thinking— 
of honestly considering both sides of an 
issue, and then drawing one’s own con- 
clusions upon a basis of sound reasoning. 

Most of us are agreed that at best, 
popular music is of only momentary ade- 
quacy; its very nature presupposes a 
short livelihood. Furthermore, we admit 
that some of the lyrics set to music are 
so silly that we would be ashamed to 
speak them; however, sometimes public 
acclaim is given such innocent and clever 
songs as Whistle While You Work (from 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs’) 
and Over the Rainbow (from “The Wiz- 
ard of Oz”). Although such examples 
may not be of enduring quality nor the 
best of music, we must admit that they 
possess a certain naive charm which 
would be unfair to condemn. Nor can we 
any longer say that members of jazz 
bands are second-rate, or “washed-up” 
musicians; because, as a matter of fact, 
some of these players are among the best 
instrumentalists in the country. Several 
of the leading symphony orchestras have 
made more than attractive offers to some 
of these musicians—an acknowledgment 
of their technical proficiency and mu- 
sicianship. 

I think that the answer to the prob- 
lem will be found only when we realize 
the good features of popular music and 
capitalize on them. After all, we have 
to meet the student at his own level of 
appreciation and link all new knowledge 
to his present experiences. Perhaps that 
is why our adult concert audience’s atti- 
tude toward good music is so often this: 
“Yeah, culture and highbrow stuff. But 
anyway, I want to see what kind of a 
gown the artist is going to wear.” Fash- 
ions have been made tangible to them, 
brought into their own realm, but has the 
music ? 

We consider education to be effective 
only insofar as it has a direct influence 
upon living; therefore, it would seem to 
be an unsound educational principle to 
have good music at school and jazz at 
home. Nevertheless, with the majority of 
students, such is the situation. Have we 
failed in making that which is best de- 
sirable to the pupil after he leaves the 
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because BETTONEY FLUTES have an accurate scale, a light 
responsive action and a round silvery tone in all registers. 
Professionals like the neat workmanship and careful adjust- 
ment of mechanism throughout. 


They'‘re the students choice, too, because BETTONEY-MADE 
FLUTES IN ALL GRADES have easy tone production. They're 
durable and dependable always. 
with these well-balanced, free-blowing instruments. 


Made to meet a growing demand for high-grade instruments 
at a moderate price, BETTONEY FLUTES AND PICCOLOS are 


the finest instruments ever offered at these prices: 


H. BETTONEY., Sterling Silver 
COLUMBIA DEODEL ......0.s000. 
GE GE 68 ceciesinicccvcess 


Try one of these flutes or piccolos. Your dealer has them. 
For full description, send for folder. 


Flutes Piccolos 
Ren er ere $185.00 $110.00 
re 125.00 80.00 
eee 80.00 65.00 


FLUTE MUSIC—We publish a large catalog of methods, studies, solos and 
ensembles. Ask for CATALOG 4 and 5 and thematic excerpts of solos on 


It's more fun to practice 








THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 
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Class D Number on 1940 
National Selective List 


GLORIANA 


Overture by A. J. WEIDT 
for BAND 


Hailed by directors and players alike as the 
outstanding easy overture of the year. 








*Full Band $2.50 
*Symphonic Band 5.00 
Condensed Score in C................. .40 
All other parts, each .20 





*Including Condensed Score in C 
and Interpretative Analysis. 


Send for Free Conductor-Cornet part of 
Gloriana and Solo Bb Cornet Books of our 
various collections. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. ®Sa785. 








STANDARDS OF 
ADJUDICATION 


Report of the Committee on Ad- 
judication of the American Band- 
masters Association, and other 
material pertaining to the manage- 
ment of and participation in inter- 
scholastic music competitions. A 
handbook of value to every director, 
and a manual for sponsors of 
contests. 


50c postpaid 


National School Band Association 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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classroom? It is certain that listening to 
- jazz and swing music is one of the most 
New Choral Music popular pastimes for many of our grade 
and high school children. “Jazz is really 

in the hot stuff—we like the rhythm.” 
What is their attitude toward good 
Wo OO D ib C TAVO — E R I E % music; or, even more important, what 
should and can their attitude be? Music 
should be to the adult and child a joy 


The Season’s Outstanding Success: forever—a reiteration of their highest 
thoughts and ideals, an embodiment of 


REVERENCE AND PRAISE perfection, a constant source of enjoy- 


Based on the “Moonlight” Sonata of Beethoven; Arranged by — — ment and entertainment. en ; 
Just as we develop a child’s taste for 

















No. 468. Mixed Voices........ .15 No. 472. Women’s Voices...... .15 ' s : 
No. 473. Men’s Voices......... 15 the best in literature, I think we must 
develop his taste for good music. We 
‘- bi a sincerely want to share the best with 
Other new works for Schools and Singing Groups: him, but he must first be in a receptive 
No. MIXED VOICES state of mind. Rather than take a dog- 
tt I N, ccvicns be idue weakened mene nese eenrneun Franz Bornschein .15 atic st yainst a ' ic 
St EEN, kcnuns sd cbesehexsedenceseesdessnees Robert W. Gibb .15 i — “gory wed —, men 
ee ns ee WO SN ccc d caine ctekekennke neue enemies Russian Air .15 without reason, we must snow interest 
495 Moon Wats. Rey tet eee enaenes Robert W. Gibb .15 and sympathy with the child’s tastes. No- 
oe OR RR ORL eee eel ti(“<(i—‘C HC , spects judic = 
OF Ee CE vice accaccdcneescsecssascetaknd Robert W. Gibb .15 — oe + espera: -_ child's 
490 A Prayer SOP Wien (Ol Bac). . co cccccccccicc Bortniansky-Buxton .12 mindec person. Iwe appea to the ¢ uild od 
502 Exaltation (A Ohoral “Grace”)......cccscccrscccscces Robert W. Gibb .12 sense of fairness on this basis, we might 
504 Autumn Clouds (SSATBB)......... cc. cc ccc ccc ccceee Robert W. Gibb .15 get results: we tolerate and try to under- 
— ee WOMEN’S VOICES stand his likes and preferences—in return. 
+! jg rime of Roses Se CCOCHOCCE SCO EE SEOERS COOCE RS WERS Franz Bornschein 15 he admires our broad-mindedness and 
Pe Me OE PURO ck ee ce eecevecsceeeecesssoeneeaees Lehar-Kelley .15 rine “Ww | oe ‘ 
8 2 8 Ee err Robert W. Gibb .15 thinks, ell, maybe what she has to 
193 The House and the Road (SSAA)...........000005 Christopher Thomas .15 offer is really good.” 
494 Bacchus (Within a Rose) (SSAA)............e00. Christopher Thomas .15 ae . 
egal The opinion which the student has of 
470 Exaltati s Cheval * MEN’S VOICES his teacher is often the determinant fac- 
7 exaltation / fe ak ee ee rey Robert W. Gibb .12 i , ats ff 5 
beater elena ied aed elite ete Christopher Thomas 15 tor in what he gets from the course. 
492 “The Old Songs” Medley... 2... I. Robert W. Gibb 16 Often a student will adopt an attitude 
503 The Welcome Day Is Shining.............c.eeeeeeee: Robert W. Gibb .15 antagonistic to the teacher’s in a sheer 
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sent on request. teacher can command a great deal of re- 

spect and eventually practically determine 


T ut E B . F. Ww a om D M U ~ i Cc Cc 48 ° her students’ interests. 


88 St. Stephen Street Boston. Mass For example, in building an apprecia- 
tion course, I would suggest that the 


teacher could possibly start with music 
which is popular today (the very best—- 
descriptive, close harmony, etc.) and lead 
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THE S.A. THE S.S.A. as much enjoyment from dancing the 
REPERTORY REPERTORY minuet as they do from the jitterbug. 

of FRANKLIN TWO-PART OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART They will appreciate this link to their 
CHORALS FOR HIGH AND CHORALE Cae TREBLE good times. Always keep in mind that 
pa. A, kL, Arranged by Christopher O'Hare the music of an era is merely a product 
Price 60 cents Price 60 cents of the times; it is easy to draw an 
analogy between the graceful, easy man- 

THE S.A.B THE T.T.B ner of living of Mozart’s time and his 
TADS “AAD music, classical indeed. Doesn’t jazz de- 

¢ noise of today? If the pupil discovers 

CRORASS Le a CHORALE FOR MALE these things for himself, he will become 
Armanged by Christopher O'Hare Arranged by Christopher O'Hare interested in making a study of music. 
e 60 cents e 60 cents When he comes to some of the thrilling 


music of Wagner, his heart will be about 
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Where Do You Live? ea ee aaa 
Spee it is hard for teachers to 


keep their balance between two ex- 
tremes of thought which impinge them- 


selves upon their educational world. One 


is that represented by people who, at ; By CARL M. ROEDER 


large educational gatherings, make 
speeches in which the teachers are pic- 
tured as being able to save the world by 
the use of political astuteness beyond that 
possessed by the seasoned diplomatist, by 
adventures in philanthropy which would 
be beyond the means of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, by a spiritual illumination 
beyond that of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
by an excursion into practical relief 
work, of one kind or another, which 
would make Florence Nightingale and 
Clara Barton appear to have been mere 
triflers. These speeches, strangely 
enough, always seem to appeal to the 
Associated Press and the United Press, 


Member of Faculty, Institute of 
Musical Art of the | 
Juilliard School of Music 


Price 75 Cents 


Foreword by GEORGE A. WEDGE 


“The practical application of theoretic 
knowledge to the keyboard is one of 








and so appear in newspapers all over the the most difficult problems facing the piano instructor. There are 
country. The teacher who reads the a few fundamental principles which students need as musical 
speech wonders vaguely whether she is : : a se ee _ 
remiss in her duties in not living up to vocabulary for intelligent study. While this basic knowledge is 
such grand conceptions. Yet somehow included in courses in written harmony, the courses are often not 

she feels, too, that (in the words of the ; - . ar es 
Catechism) if she is doing her duty in | available; and when they are, the pace is of necessity slower and 
that state of life in which it has pleased more detailed than is required for the immediate demands of the 
God to call her, she is contributing some- . os 

thing, however small, to the well-being | piano lesson. 

of the world in which she lives. The aeaies , . . 
other extreme of thought is that which “This book, the result of years of experience with this problem, | 
may be far more irritating merely be- gives the facts in a sound, musical and practical manner, and will | 
cause it may be closer to one’s every- S veges 

day concerns—the sordidness of certain be welcomed by teachers and students alike. 

aspects of American community life. , . ° 

The knowledge that too frequently the Examine This Publication at Your Dealer 

aims and accomplishments, but upon say- e 


ing the right word to the right person at 
the right time, or by allowing convic- | 


tions to be governed by expediencies. 
Some months ago, in a conversation SCHROEDER & U TH 1 nc. | 


with a good friend of music, William C. 


Smith, who gave so much of his life to 6 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK N. Y. | 


teacher’s security depends not upon her | 


the cause of adult education in this state, 
I mentioned these extremes of thought | 





and told how, in my opinion, they made 
for discouragements for all teachers. 
He was thoughtful for a moment and 
then. said, M, es, but teachers should live When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EpucaTors JOURNAL 
in Goshen.” A few days later, he sent 
me the copy of a poem by Edgar Frank. 
In place of the name Goshen, substitute 
the name of the community in which you 
work. 


socineionionatmnineninemeell 
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IN GOSHEN 


“How can you live in Goshen?” THE TO NE HEA RD 


Said a friend from afar— 


“This wretched country town, ’R O UN D THE W O R L D ! 


Where folks talk little things all year 
And plant their cabbages by the moon!” 








Said I: In every clime and country 
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And Epicurus wrote. Refined accurate scale. Perfect action! 

I dwell in Rome, BUY THE BEST! 

Where Michaelangelo wrought 

In color, form and mass; Catalog on request. 

Where Cicero penned immortal lines 

And Dante sang undying songs. a 

Think not my life is small e WANES Fly Master an | WM. S. HAYNES, 
3ecause you see a puny place; “\ now JE Founder 

I have my books; I have my dreams; WS. Haynes Co Craftsmen 
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Both time and place. 


Not here WM. S. HAYNES CO. seston: mass. 


_— Russet Carter, New York State 
Supervisor of Music, Albany. 
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Master-Key 


THE SUPREME PITCH 
INSTRUMENTS 


The Master-Key pitch pipes have fast become 
an almost inseparable accessory in Music 
Education. 
The Master-Key pitch instruments are out- 
standing for their— 
(1) High quality, clearness and accuracy of 
tone. 
(2) Ease in operation. All notes are arranged 
in rotation following one another in chromatic 
order. 
(3) Perfection in design. They are neat, at- 
tractive in appearance. 
THE MASTER-KEY PITCH PIPES 
ARE CLEAN AND SANITARY 


For vocal use—Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys; 
Diatonic—Natural Scale—8 keys. 


Ask your dealer for Master-Key Pitch 
Instruments. If he cannot supply you 
write us. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


988 Johnson Place, UNION, N. J. 
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e4 New Arrangementse 
by PAUL YODER 


EE MET asenscavecseseososs 
WITHOUT A SONG........... 
DRUMS IN MY HEART......... 
| LOVE YOU, CALIFORNIA..... 


(perforated parts) 


eThe Nation Wide Best Sellere 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
MARCH 
(arr. by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN) 


Price 75¢ each 
Write For Complete Catalog 


MILLER MUSIC, Inc. 
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Vocal Training for School Music 
Students 


OCAL TRAINING for our public school 

people is becoming more and more a 
part of the high school curriculum. With 
the growing number of schools putting 
in vocal training for choral work and 
voice classes for solo and small group 
training, it seems there is some necessity 
for clearing up several important factors 
along these lines. 

When one goes to a music conference 
and hears constantly asked, “How do you 
teach students to breathe correctly?” 
“How do you teach students to control 
the breath?” “How do you overcome 
breathiness in the tone?” “How do you 
teach diction?” “How can you diagnose 
vocal faults?” it looks as if much were 
left out of the fundamental training of 
our teachers that is important. As a 
teacher and supervisor, these points are 
being constantly brought forcibly to my 
attention. Without doubt others are hav- 
ing the same problems; otherwise, the 
questions listed above would not be 
brought up at conferences. 

Experience shows that college students 
go through a certain system of techniques 
variable with the teacher. In most cases, 
all of this is accepted on the part of the 
student without question, and only the 
most interested and alert will attempt to 
reason through the value and application 
of the techniques. In turn, these students 
in beginning teaching put immature high 
school voices through the same course to 
which they were exposed, without taking 
into consideration individual differences, 
their problems and faults, and the matter 
of physical growth. Then, they wonder 
why results are not better! Those who 
recognize difficulties and are constantly 
on the alert to improve their own powers, 
eventually become great teachers. But 
oh! what crimes to voices of a growing, 
formative period are committed while 
those teachers are getting their expe- 
rience ! 

Very few have had any training in 
voice diagnosis. Most teachers recognize 
that there are good and bad points about 
individual cases, but when it comes to de- 
fining and analyzing the good and bad 
characteristics of the voice, they are lost. 
Even if a diagnosis of the vocal faults 
can be formed, how many understand the 
causes of these same faults? Few take 
into consideration the fact that the singer 
is both the instrument and the performer ; 
that the instrument is part of the physi- 
cal body of the individual; that the pro- 
duction of tone depends largely upon the 
control the individual has over the physi- 
cal factors that make for the production 
of tone; that with the high school stu- 
dent, the instrument is a growing, chang- 
ing thing that needs careful, intelligent 
direction. 

Having once diagnosed the faults, how 
many can make application of techniques 
to correct them with intelligence on the 
part of the pupil as well as the teacher? 
How many times does one hear, “You 
must not point out these things to the 
student for fear of making him self-con- 
scious?” What greater fallacy in teach- 
ing can there be than that? Does the 
teaching of any other subject observe that 
rule? Emphatically not! The piano or 
violin teacher makes the student conscious 
of his needs and prescribes for the pupil 
to make for correct or facile technique. 
Please let’s credit our pupils with having 
brains, and encourage the employment of 
their minds for intelligent understanding 
of the use of the physical organ as the 
means of great and joyous expression. 


Teac [1 leloddy fun 
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NEW? PRACTICAL METHOD 





You Do Not Have To Be 
A Music Teacher 


to teach music successfully. 
With the “Melody Fun” 
method any teacher can make 
rhythm, pitch, sight reading 
and sight singing understand- 
able and real fun for grade 


school children. 

This method includes the Ton- 
ette—an unbreakable, true-in- 
pitch, easy to play instrument— 
and “Melody Fun.” Instrument 
and book sell for only $1.35 with 
a substantial discount to 
schools. Educators everywhere 
acclaim ‘“‘Melody Fun” a real 
advancement in child music 
training. So simple a_ kinder- 
garten child can master it; so 
scientific it will definitely im- 
prove the musical training of 
all elementary school children. 
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LOW IN PRICE 


complete only $1.35 
special discount 7 
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For sale exclusively by 
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Required Band Number 


(CLASS B) 


NIOBE OVERTURE 


by N. De RUBERTIS 


Full score $2.00 “A” set $6.50 
“B” set . . $4.00 “C” set $2.50 
Condensed score 75c 
Extra parts 30c each 


Other Band Publications 


TEDDY BEARS’ PICNIC 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 
“B” set $2.50 “C” Set $1.50 


Condensed score 50c 
Extra parts l5c each 


VICTOR HERBERT'S 
INDIAN SUMMER 


An easy to play arrangement 
Trans. by Robert Cray 


“B” set $2.00 Condensed score 50c 
“C” set $1.00 Extra parts 15c each 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
HOLDING CORP. 


M. Witmark & Sons + Harms, Inc. ¢ Remick Music Corp. 
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This is a plea for some common ground 
where school music, college and studio 
teachers can meet to clarify problems so 
that teachers of each phase of music edu- 
cation will not question the policies of the 
others. Undoubtedly, vocalists are all 
working toward the same goals; even 
though the means for obtaining those 
goals are as numerous and variable as 
the number of individuals using them. 
This is a plea for a common terminology 
that will be understandable to teachers 
and students regardless of schools of tech- 
niques. This is a plea for better pre- 
paratory education for those who become 
our music educators.—DELINDA RoGGEN- 
sack, Music Supervisor, Newton (Ia.) 
Public Schools. 


Public School Music on the Air 


HE St. Lours public schools have been 
‘Laan on an interesting experiment 
in the use of radio for elementary school 
music programs—a series conducted over 
St. Louis University’s radio station, 
WEW, and sponsored by the St. Louis 
Board of Education as a practical edu- 
cational project. 

The series was begun in the spring of 
1937 on a tentative arrangement between 
WEW and the St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation. The programs were of half-hour 
duration on Sunday afternoons, beginning 
at four o’clock. The first group heard 
was the St. Louis Grade Teachers As- 
sociation Chorus and the second the Har- 
ris Teachers College Chorus, both di- 
rected by Helen Louise Graves. From 
then on until June, various high school 
groups were heard each Sunday, con- 
cluding a most successful season of music 
from these sources. 

In the fall of 1938, a definite schedule 
was offered the Board of Education by 
WEW at the same hour on Sunday. It 
had been found, however, that thirty min- 
utes was too long a time for a program 
made up entirely of musical numbers; 
consequently the broadcasting period was 
shortened to fifteen minutes. This series 
was inaugurated by the Association 
Chorus, followed by the Harris Teachers 
College Chorus, the Schoolmen, and the 
Collegians. The Schoolmen’s chorus 
consists of principals, teachers and other 
employees of the Board of Education. 
The Collegians are junior college boys. 
Following these groups, seven high 
schools presented their choruses and the 
remainding Sundays were taken by 
twenty-one grade school choirs, clubs, 
and choruses. 

These concerts were so successful that 
station WEW decided to begin the broad- 
casts as early as possible during the 1939 
school year. The first three Sundays 
were given over to the Harris Teachers 
College groups under the direction of 
Miss Graves, and on November 5, the 
first grade school program was heard. 
These will of course continue until the 
end of the school year. The series has 
met with the hearty approval of the com- 
munity, as indicated by numerous tele- 
phone calls and letters. The scripts are 
prepared by WEW or by the teachers 
and supervisors of music directing the 
program of the day; and in some cases 
these scripts are in the form of music 
appreciation lessons, prepared according 
to a style accepted as such. 

_ Classroom teachers, principals, and mu- 
sic supervisors have found the broadcasts 
an extremely satisfactory means of en- 
couraging interest in vocal music. This 
has been especially true of the grade 
school programs, as, in most cases, it 
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Modern Educational Ideology Stresses 


MUSIC 


Why not offer your pupils 
a real opportunity by using the 

NEW UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


DAMROSCH—GARTLAN—GEHRKENS 


My First Song Book—second grade 

Unison Songs—third grade 

Rhythm Songs—fourth grade 

Introduction to Part Singing—fifth grade 

Art Songs and Part Songs—sixth grade 

Universal Song Book—seventh, eighth and ninth grades 


musical standards. 


Intramural Activities Largely Focusing On 


From the early rote songs, through sight singing material, part 
songs and art songs, the content is of the highest poetic and 
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JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ernest HutcHeson, President 
. 
Georce A. Wepce, Director 


July 8 to August 16, 1940 


Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher’s 
certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 
materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 


musicology. Department for high school students. 


Special one-week Forum Courses in all phases of music 
education. 


Catalog on request 
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Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 17. Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 
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DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Conservatory of Music 
Granville, Ohio 





offers 


A. B. with Music Major 
Music B. in Public School 
Music or Applied Music 


A Liberal Arts College 
with more than 100 years 
of high educational stand- 
ards, maintaining a strong 
Department of Music. 


For further information or bulletin, 
address 


KARL H. ESCHMAN, Director 


Conservatory of Music 
Denison University 
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Suggested for Your Spring 
Programs 
These 5 ingratiating 


Spring Choruses 


for S. S. A. 
FRESH SPRING (with horn obblig.) 
—Marshall Kernochan 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS 
—Edward Harris 
WHAT'S IN THE AIR TO-DAY? 
—Eden-Kramer 
COME, GENTLE SPRING 
from “THE SEASONS” 
—Haydn-Bement 
A SONG OF THE FOUR SEASONS 


—J. Bertram Fox 
Send for ON APPROVAL copies 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
17 W. 46th Street New York 
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gives the youngsters their only oppor- 
tunity to sing to an audience beyond their 
own communities. 

The studio has been equally satisfied 
with the programs from the standpoint of 
radio entertainment. A. S. Foster, gen- 
eral manager of WEW, has recently 
written school officials expressing the 
station’s gratification with the programs. 
When the series was first introduced, 
Mr. Foster now admits, some hesitancy 
was felt as to the advisability of using 
children’s choruses as radio entertain- 
ment. However, “the quality of the pro- 
grams has been much _ beyond our 
expectation,” he says. “They are well re- 
hearsed, well timed, and_ beautifully 
presented. We consider the public school 
music series part of our program struc- 
ture and would feel very disappointed if 
anything should make its discontinuance 
necessary.” 

Lloyd W. King, Missouri state super- 
intendent of schools, has also compli- 
mented the series, recently writing to 
WEW that the station is serving as an 
excellent vehicle for interpreting public 
education to its listeners. 

The only rule followed in managing 
the broadcasts has been to keep arrange- 
ments as simple as possible. Classes are 
not required to learn an entirely new 
program but may use any formerly pre- 
sented to groups within the school. The 
schedule is set by the central office, 
which also sees that programs are sent 
to the studio in advance. Arrangements 
for transporting choruses (averaging 
about fifty children) to and from the 
studio are made by the principals of the 
respective schools and do not follow any 
set form. 

All of the schools which have taken 
part so far in these programs are eager 
to repeat, and in due time it is expected 
that every public school in St. Louis will 
have at least one broadcast to its credit. 
—Sara M. Conton, Assistant Supervisor 
of Music, St. Louis( Mo.) Public Schools. 


The San Jose A Cappella Festival 


A the argument—Competition-Fes- 
tival or just plain Festival? Having 
taken part in both plans, and observed 
many setups, I have yet to find anything 
that compares with the organization and 
satisfactory results of the plan followed 
at San Jose, California, under the aus- 
pices of the San Jose A Cappella Asso- 
ciation. 

The San Jose Festival idea was started 
six years ago by Eleanor Short, and -in- 
cluded four choirs. Since then it has 
grown to include eleven choirs, totaling 
500 students. The plan has been gather- 
ing momentum all these years and De- 
cember, 1939, saw another most success- 
ful festival, which again gained the 
plaudits of students, teachers, supervisors, 
and audience. The audience was perhaps 
the most astounding feature this year, 
not only in enthusiasm but in numbers— 
over 2.000 people. 

May I explain the organization of the 
plan? The teachers concerned meet and 
decide upon a date. This year we chose 
the early Christmas season, December 8, 
because of the many conflicts in the 
spring; and decided to use Christmas or 
sacred music. Each choir group sings 
two or three numbers of its own choice, 
besides the five or six numbers chosen 
for the massed ensemble. We try to 
avoid duplications of numbers so as not 
to have any element of competition in the 
festival. Each director brings music to 
this initial meeting which he thinks would 
be good for the massed chorus. We play 
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TIME 
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Correlation— 
Appreciation 


For correlation, appreciation, and general 
assembly use Hatt & McCreary Company 
offers The New American Song Book which 
contains 192 of the best of America’s own 
and inherited songs. Its many pages of his- 
torical data regarding each song and the 
chronological and topical arrangement of its 
material make it a unique and exceedingly 

valuable book for de- 








veloping a knowledge 
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be 44 opment. 


Single copies — 25 
cents. For quantity 
prices, contents, and 
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AMERICAN catalog. 
HALL & McCREARY 
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it over, and talk it over, and then make 
out a list of perhaps a dozen possibilities, 
with an indication of our preferences of 
numbers. We then decide upon whom 
we wish to ask as director of the massed 
chorus, and turn the list over to him for 
final selection. The director this year 
was William Erlendson of San Jose State 
College, who has an outstanding a cap- 
pella choir of his own. ; 

We also ask him to be the “critic” of 
the evening—not the “judge.” This means 
that he is to write a letter to the director 
of each choir after the concert, commend- 
ing the work and making suggestions for 
improvement. These letters have always 
been most helpful and encouraging. 

The San Jose Civic Auditorium is the 
world’s best place for a festival! It in- 
cludes several small rooms; two halls, 
each of which seat about 500 people; a 
kitchen: and the main auditorium. Con- 
sequently, once the students have gath- 
ered there, they are there to stay; and 
there is enough happening on the festival 
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day to keep them happy and busy. As 
each choir arrives during the afternoon, 
i; student guide is on hand to greet them 
und show them to a room where they 
may leave their robes. 

The following is an outline of the fes- 
ival day: 

1:00 to 3:30: Individual Group Re- 
hearsals. Each group has a designated 
fifteen minutes. In this time they find 
their places according to the seating 
‘hart, get in a line-up for the risers, get 
into position on the risers, sing enough to 
get the “feel of the place,” resume their 
seats, and then march out at one of the 
four exits from which they are to make 
their entrance that evening. They are 
then in the proper line-up, so that at night 
the entrance runs smoothly. Because of 
such a large group, it is necessary to seat 
the students on the main floor of the 
auditorium ; and we set up as many chairs 
as are needed. 

3:30 to 5:00: Massed Rehearsal. Every 
student is in his place, knows the music, 
and is ready to respond to the director in 
straightening out tempi and dynamics in 
the one and only massed rehearsal of all 
the groups. Pitches are given from the 
piano, so that there is a firm key feeling 
established. If there are any final in- 
structions to the whole group, or any 
introductions to be made, this is the op- 
portunity, and each student is encouraged 
to say “Hello” to his neighbor. 

5:00 to 6:00: The Dance. By way of 
relaxation and as a means of getting ac- 
quainted, an hour’s dancing is held; and 
needless to say, the students enter in 
enthusiastically. The high school dance 
band plays for its supper! 

6:00 to 7:00: Supper. The high school 
cafeteria prepares box lunches for us at 
fifteen cents each. Each teacher has sent 
in the number of lunches she will want 
for her students, has paid for them, and 
is given the requested number of blue and 
tan tickets—one for lunch and one for ice 
cream. A committee of students passes 
out the lunches, doing it quickly. The 
students sit around the halls, or on the 
stairs and seem to enjoy each other’s com- 
pany. The teachers have a private dining 
room, and rate coffee to help along for 
the evening. 

7:00 to 7:45: The “Little Program.” 
After supper, each choir goes to its room 
to robe, so as to be all ready for the 
more serious business which is to come. 
We then gather in one of the smaller 
auditoriums for the “little program.” 
Each choir is represented on this program 
by some small ensemble or a soloist, and 
I am always surprised at the excellence 
of choice and pertormance. This program 
serves to calm them down and keep them 
out of the halls while the evening’s 
audience is gathering. 

8:00 o'clock: The Concert. After the 
“little program,” the students have lined 
up quietly in the halls and are ready for 
the really big thrill of the day. At the 
stroke of eight, they start marching in 
from each of the four entrances. In 
their different colored robes it presents 
a truly thrilling spectacle, for which our 
encouraging audience kept up the ap- 
plause until the first massed number was 
ready to be presented. We are inclined 
to forget that an audience loves to see 
beautiful things as well as to hear them. 
Making out a seating chart, which fell 
to my lot as “festival chairman” was a 
terrific task; but when I saw the white 
robes melting into blue, then to red, 
purple, and black, I was very happy fo. 
the hours of hard labor with graph paper 
and red and blue pencils. In our civic 
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Sixteen complete program numbers from the works of the mas- 
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retain all the original effectiveness when played by bands with 
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auditorium most of the audience sits in 
the circular balcony, so that the com- 
plete picture of the massed choirs shows 
off to the best advantage. 

After the opening massed number, each 
choir presents its selections. The hearty 
applause of the students as well as the 
audience shows their appreciation of the 
efforts more of the other fellow, and 
the students hear all of the other choirs. 

We directors sit in a group along the 
sidelines (though we were practically 
crowded out when the audience kept 
thronging in). One of things I enjoy 
most is the spirit of enthusiasm for the 
other teachers’ work; encouragement 
over the improvement from last year; 
appreciation of lovely tone quality dic- 
tion, balance and interpretation—not in a 
Pollyanna spirit, but with a genuine in- 
terest in the other school and its prob- 
lems and what has been accomplished in 
spite of all handicaps. We don’t go 
home with a rating—but neither do we 
go home with an ache in our hearts be- 
cause the three judges tore our efforts 
to pieces, and listened with the spirit of 
criticism to point out all the weak spots 
that we already knew about, and had 
been trying our best to overcome. How 
much better a kindly word from the 
critic, and some definite suggestions as 
to how to improve the bad places, be- 
sides the opportunity to hear all the other 
groups and see where our own work 
could stand some improvement. 

Not a rating—no—but a warm feeling 
of comradeship with the other directors; 
a knowledge that our students are en- 
thusiastic about every phase of the festi- 
val and that they have had the chance of 
so thrilling and worth-while an experi- 
ence; the applause of 2,500 young and 
old people ringing in our ears; and the 
satisfactory glow of knowing that our 
efforts have been heard and appreci- 
ated—ALBerRTA Cartson, Teacher of 
Vocal Music, San Jose (Calif.) High 
School. 
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volume to check the record but can use 
a one-page stencil for all purposes. This 
record can be filed and handled econom- 


ically. 
The record sheet should carry on the 
reverse side: (1) talent profile, (2) 


memoranda from case history, (3) blank 
for achievement profile, and (4) notes 
on incidental observations and _inter- 
views. The sheet should be at hand for 
conferences with the student. 

A comprehensive manual of instruc- 
tions and interpretations for the exam- 
iner should contain directions, explana- 
tions, safeguards, keys, norms, data on 
reliability and validity, and general prin- 
ciples of interpretation. 

This article was suggested by my 
happy experience in the use of the Knuth 
Achievement Test in Music recently 
published by the Educational Test Bur- 
eau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Let me 
congratulate Dr. Knuth on his splendid 
achievement. Many of the ideas in the 
above outline were derived from this 
work. It is without question one of the 
best of extant procedures in the testing 
of achievement in music and should be in 
the hands of all workers in the field. It 
may well be regarded as an effective 
step in the direction of the goals here 
set forth. 
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Motor- Visual Imagery 
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different tone sources ranked as follows: 
Piano, best; organ, flute, clarinet and 
voice, last. As the space-frame dimin- 
ished, so diminished efficiency or adequate 
tonal thinking. 

In briefly tracing the development of 
music it is evident that man’s hands, eyes 
and his environment have been more 
dominant than his ear in the evolution of 
our present system of music. Man’s first 
expressions of emotions probably took the 
form of varied vocal utterances accom- 
panied by varied bodily motions of an 
expressive type. There was no music as 
we think of music, only impassioned speech 
and cries. There was rhythm but no fixed 
tones. Music was not yet an art; it was 
a response to a life situation at first hand. 
The tuneless, mumbled but rhythmical 
chant of a little child illustrates the type 
of pattern very well. 

What man’s hand has devised in the 
way of musical instruments his ears have 
accepted. The first function of instru- 
ments was not to duplicate a melodic pat- 
tern, for there was no fixed pitch, but it 
was to reinforce the points of stress of 
the dance. Even as late as the Greek 
period of Plato’s time he said that instru- 
mental music separated from the dance 
was meaningless. It is highly probable, 
then, that the first crude types of pipes 
were not developed as substitutes for the 
voice. They were not constructed ac- 
cording to any set pattern. “Primitive 
man made his pipes so that they fitted his 
fingers and not any particular system of 
intonation.” 

As the division of labor of the fingers 
developed so developed the scales, not be- 
cause of any predisposition of the ear for 
any tonal sequence, but in accord with 
the space-field in which motor-visual 
imagery developed. As Sir James Jeans 
says, “In the last resort our scales have 
their origins in the limitations of our 
hands.” Likewise, Ogden says, “The 
equal division of the fingers or the boring 
of the holes equidistant, brought about the 
early scales which were not in accord 
with our system of harmonics but were 
equal divisions of the pitch distances.” 

Ferguson sums up the matter well when 
he says, “The mechanical organization of 
tones was first developed and then the 
hearing apparatus accepted the tones thus 
produced. The ear has no choice but to 
submit to the brain every sound impulse 
which strikes upon the ear. Our attitude 
toward music is a habit of thought, the 
result of our observing and relating 
tones.” Densmore explains the effect of 
instruments on melody when it is shown 
that, “Regional peculiarities of the sing- 
ing of the Indians depends upon the ma- 
terials available for the manufacture of 
musical instruments.” 

In the research for this study not one 
case was found where any system of 
music was based on the harmonic series 
as long as that system was purely melodic. 
On the contrary, any sequence of tones 
adhered to has arisen from a space-field 
and has been the result of motor-visual 
configurations. 

From the foregoing it is seen that if 
the ear is predisposed to any tonal se- 
quence, then the acquisition of that pre- 
disposition has become innate within the 
last one thousand years. Practically all 
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authority will dispute the probability of 
this acquisition, for skills cannot be made 
an effective part of the environment of 
the germ plasm. Skills cannot be trans- 
mitted from father to son. Each genera- 
tion must begin anew its acquisition of 
skills and knowledge. 


It is quite possible that much of the 
conditioning which made for the sudden 
development of music was due to the har- 
monic series as obtained from the over- 
tones ot the horns, trumpets, etc. At any 
rate it is evident that, even though the ear 
might hear the harmonic series over and 
over again from different sources, little 
attempt was made to make use of them in 
chordal form for the simple reason that 
they did not exist in an easily recognized 
space-frame. Quoting McKinney and An- 
derson, “Once music had outgrown its 
savage state, its development became sur- 
prisingly conditioned by instruments avail- 
able for its production. As soon as the 
possibilities of music made by instruments 
were thoroughly understood, a new art, 
that of instrumental music, arose, and the 
most glorious period in the whole de- 
velopment of the art began.” 


Even after harmony entered the his- 
torical stage of music, man still used what 
his hands devised rather than what his ear 
might dictate. His criteria for tonal 
thinking were furnished by his instru- 
mental environment. Consider the impos- 
sibility of modulation in the Pythagorean 
scale. The closest solution for centuries 
was the “mean-tone” scale, which was in 
error 3.1 parts in one thousand and the 
accumulation of twelve such parts 
amounted to thirty-seven parts, or over 
three-fifths of a semitone. The equal 
temperament scale was probably first sug- 
gested by Bartolo Rames in 1482, and 
finally Bach wrote his Wohltemperirtes 
Klavier in 1736. Yet the organ makers 
continued to make organs in the “mean- 
tone” system. As late as 1851 not a single 
English organ was tuned in equal tem- 
perament in the Great Exhibition of that 
year. For nearly four hundred years 
knowledge existed of a system which was 
more in accord with the natural har- 
monics than the one in use. 


Why was this? It was because of the 
resultant conditioning of man’s environ- 
ment and the fact that he had only ten 
fingers. Man’s hand still determines our 
pitch system because instruments must be 
built to fit the hand, and, as Jeans says, 
“Of the seventy-eight intervals within the 
octave in the equal temperament system, 
not one interval is in perfect tune with the 
natural harmonics.” All pitch judgment 
is the result of environment acting on in- 
herited structure. 


In conclusion, the findings of this study 
indicate that motor-visual imagery cannot 
be severed from the musical experience of 
the individual without damaging his tonal 
thinking. Furthermore, it seems evident 
that if there is to be any tonal thinking it 
must be facilitated by motor-visual im- 
agery. (Witness the psychological ex- 
cellence of the piano and therefore its 
popularity.) These conclusions are further 
substantiated by knowledge of the domi- 
nant factors in the development of music. 
Man’s hand and his environment have 
been more dominant than his ear. Man’s 
musical progress is told by his progress 
in instrument building. Until motor- 
visual imagery was present there was lit- 
tle progress in the development of music. 
Until fixed tones existed in a space-pat- 
tern there were no systems of music at 
all. Training or environment is the de- 
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terminant in pitch judgment. Adequate 
tonal thinking is probably not learned 
without a space-frame. 

The implications of this study pertinent 
to music education seem to be the follow- 
ing: (1) Children will not learn to think 
tonally in an approved fashion, if at all, 
if they are given no tools for the produc- 
tion of motor-visual imagery. (2) They 
will need to be provided with opportunity 
and experience in an environment rich in 
motor-visual imagery stimulants. (3) 
They will need to have a chance to in- 
tegrate the senses by means of a space- 
frame. (4) This space-frame should 
match their maturation level in complex- 
ity of manipulation. The piano keyboard 
is best for the larger, more mature stu- 
dents, but it is probably too complex for 
the little child in the beginning grades. 
They must have a simpler system which 
will not require such accurate finger con- 
trol—one which makes use of the larger, 
less differentiated muscular functions of 
the arm and hand. There should be a 
space-frame instrument of intermediate 
difficulty between the simple one for the 
beginning pupils and the piano for the 
more mature students. No child can de- 
velop insight except by acquisition from 
his environment. 
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“Music of Yesterday and Today” is 
the title of a new series of programs 
to be presented over the NBC network 
by the United States Marine Band on 
the National 4-H Club Hour the first 
Saturday of each month (12:30 to 1:30 
E.S.T.). Individual programs are to be 
devoted to such subjects as “Music in 
World History” (February 3); “Music 
in Religion” (March 2); “Music and the 
Opera” (April 6); “Music and _ the 
Dance” (May 4); “Music and Litera- 
ture” (June 1); “Music and Patriotism” 
(July 6); ete. By writing to the Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., anyone 
interested may secure a list of the se- 
lections chosen for each program. 


Prediction of Success in Instrumental 
Music in San Francisco Junior High 
Schools, January, 1938 to June, 1939 
(Research Bulletin 124) is the title of 
a new pamphlet giving results of re- 
search by Charles Dennis, director of 
music for the San Francisco Public 
Schools, and Lillie Lewin Bowman, su- 
pervisor of research. In the San Fran- 


cisco Public Schools, instrumental in- 


Struction is not offered until the pupil 
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enters the junior high school at the 
seventh grade level. For the ensuing 
two years of required music, he may 
elect to enter the beginning instrumen- 
tal classes or continue the vocal and ap- 
preciation work he has previously ex- 
perienced. The number electing instru- 
mental instruction is usually greater 
than can be accommodated. Many be- 
ginning these classes are not sufficient- 
ly talented to attain even mediocrity, so 
as this lack becomes evident, pupils are 
transferred at intervals to the general 
music classes. To discover a means of 
predicting the degree of success in in- 
strumental work would aid materially 
in eliminating those pupils with little 
chance of advancement. Studies made 
along this line, particularly with the 
use of the Strouse test, reveal that the 
effect upon the entire music program 
of shifting pupils from one field to an- 
other at various intervals is a handicap 
to progress; also that requiring pupils 
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to continue in an instrumental class 
after they elect it, regardless of prog- 
ress, is unfair to both pupil and depart- 
ment. Scores made in the Strouse test 
are strongly predictive of the degree of 
success possible in the instrumental 
field. 


How Schools Can Use Radio, Vol. II, 
is the title of a new pamphlet available 
on request from the Educational Divi- 
sion of NBC, which contains informa- 
tion for teachers on the following top- 
ics: “The Direct Classroom Listening 
Lesson’’—how to use it; “The Assigned 
Listening Program” how to use the 
programs; “How to Use News and Spe- 
cial] Events Programs”; ‘Radio Equip- 
ment for School Use”; “What the 
Teacher Can Do to Help Plan Pro- 
grams”; “Typical NBC Public Service 
Programs Especially Recommended for 
Assigned Listening”; “Listening Aids 
Available.” 
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lg SEEMS HARD to believe that there are 
benighted areas in this country today 
where neither children nor adults have 
an opportunity to develop their musical 
potentialities, but such a charge was 
made by Willem Van de Wall, chairman 
of rural music of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and professor of 
music education at the University of 
Kentucky, according to Helen Havener, 
publicity director of the Federation. 

Dr. Van de Wall asserted that with 
the diminishing urban birth rate and the 
relatively stable rural birth rate, the 
population as a whole will be increas- 
ingly replenished by rural people. “The 
cultural and musical development of the 
rural population will accordingly have 
an increasing effect on the preservation 
and furtherance of the cultural standards 
of the cities,” he declares. “For that 
reason it is imperative that we raise the 
standards of musical culture in rural 
communities.” 

The way in which Dr. Van de Wall 
proposes to do this is through a rural- 
urban exchange of musical resources. 
Every music club in a territory adjacent 
to a rural area or interested in a rural 
area, is being asked to undertake a field 
project designed to meet the musical 
needs of that region. 

“We conceive of this sponsorship of 
rural musical activities on the part of 
city music clubs as the start of a long- 
time program,” Dr. Van de Wall says. 
“We hope that through the facilities of 
the thousands of music clubs in the 
United States we can ultimately reach 
every community, no matter how re- 
mote, with a type of activity which will 
not only allow the people to develop 
their own latent musical talent, but also 
to understand and appreciate the fine 
music that comes to these isolated lo- 
calities through the medium of radio.” 


+ tf 


Ir IS INTERESTING to hear that the 
University of Connecticut has made music 
a major subject. Plans are being devel- 
oped to make the university the focal 
point, musically, of the state. 


¢ ¢f 


So RARELY NOWADAYS does one hear 
“pageant” pronounced with the long “a” 
that a striking impression is made upon 
the few occasions when it smites the ear. 
Recently it has been heard so pronounced 
by news reel commentators and radio 
speakers, giving rise to the question, “Is 
there some concerted effort on foot to re- 
vive the older pronunciation, and, if so, 


why?” 
¢ f 


From Paris comes news that Ignace 
Jan Paderewski has arrived in the French 
capital from Switzerland, and is taking 
up his duties immediately as member of 
the new Polish national council function- 
ing in France. 

His ravished country’s tragic plight 
must make the pianist-statesman feel that 
the stormy days of his premiership a gen- 
eration ago were but the prelude to a 
greater and more hopeless national catas- 
trophe. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT is made that Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, after making his home in 
this country for the past twenty-two 
years, now intends to become an Amer- 
ican citizen. The Russian pianist-com- 
poser has grown weary of waiting for his 
homeland to provide itself with a “better” 
government. 

M. Rachmaninoff claims this as his “fa- 
vorite country—after Russia”; naturally, 
his first love is for his native land. But 
he has many reasons, too, for liking 
America. He admires particularly our 
“magnificent orchestras, automobiles, and 
a preparation used to protect pianists’ 
fingertips.” 

Russia’s loss is America’s gain. We 
welcome a great musician and a great 
man to the protection of the Stars and 


Stripes. 
+ tf 


UNDER LEADERSHIP of Fabien Sevitzky, 
conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, recently was established the 
national Jean Sibelius Fund, Inc., the 
proceeds of which—growing daily by vol- 
untary contribution, we are told—are to 
be sent to the Finnish ambassador to the 
United States and transmitted by him to 
Mr. Sibelius to be used as the composer 
sees fit in aiding his distressed country- 
men. Mr. Sevitzky has invited all sym- 
phonic organizations and their conductors 
in this country to participate in this 
praiseworthy enterprise, which is designed 
at once to honor the great composer and 
to help a brave people. Information may 
be obtained by addressing the Jean Si- 
belius Fund, Inc., in care of Mr. Sevitzky 
at the Murat Theater, Indianapolis. 
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Our STAUNCH and dependable old 
friend, The Etude, has shed its time- 
honored format in favor of brand-new, 
modern dress. While some readers may 
deplore variation from the long-accus- 
tomed style of arrangement of contents, 
they will be sure to congratulate the 
editors upon replacing it with something 
stimulating and fresh. 

In the January issue there is a very 
timely article by Maurice Dumesnil, noted 
French musician, author and educator. M. 
Dumesnil’s contribution is in the form 
of a diary, said by the editor of The 
Etude to have been brought to America 
by the author just in time to be printed 


in this issue. 
¢ tf 


Hearp during the broadcast of a poetry 
program over the air was a poet’s Epi- 
taph to a Waiter, thus: 


“By and by 
God caught his eye” 
¢ tf 


PerHaps some brilliant thinker will 
penetrate the significance of an item 
printed regarding French exports. By 
official count, says the report, France 
exported last year 1500 pounds of live 
tortoises for breeding purposes, 3,500,000 
living snails, and 17,000 clarinets! 

Hey diddle diddle, they must have kept 
all the cats and the fiddles. Ah, well, 
c’est le guerre. 


OFFHAND, how many Johann Bachs 
could most of us name, exclusive of the 
great Johann Sebastian Bach? The 
erudite minority might make ready an- 
swer, but it is doubtful if the average 
musician long out of history class could 
give names and dates of the six other 
Johann Bachs whose compositions formed 
the subject of the “Bach Family” broad- 
cast offered by Dr. Howard Hanson in 
his series of “Milestones in the History 
of Music” programs for NBC this 
winter. 

Grove’s Dictionary tells us that the 
Bachs were making music in Germany 
from the time of Luther to the advent of 
Bismarck; also, that of some sixty Bachs 
known by name and profession during 
that interval, all but seven of them were 
organists, cantors, or town musicians, 
many of them eminent in their profession. 

The fact is that there were not only 
six but twenty-one Johann Bachs, again 
not counting Johann Sebastian, culled 
from that seven generations of Bachs, 
according to Pratt’s New Encyclopedia 
of Music and Musicians. Yet, lo, 
Sebastian’s name leads all the rest! 
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THOSE OF us who hope to talk cor- 
rectly about music would do well to take 
note of a list of “don’t’s” presented in 
Musical America by “Mephisto,” sent 
him, as he says, by “a fastidious friend 
who seldom nods,” as follows: 

“Don’t say the ‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice.’ 
Say ‘The Apprentice Sorcerer.’ There 
is really a difference, and it’s the latter 
that conforms to the meaning of the 
French title, ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier.’ 

“Don’t call the composer de Falla un- 
less you use the entire name, Manuel de 
Falla. Say just Falla. That’s Spanish 
usage. 

“Don’t call the opera ‘J Pagliacci.’ 
Leoncavallo’s own score has no I. 
Neither has the published score. Say 
just ‘Pagliacci.’ 

“Don’t say ‘La Tosca.’ That is the 
title of the play, but not the opera, which 
is just ‘Tosca.’ If you want ‘la,’ plus 
‘la-la-la,’ the place to find it is in some 
of the old coloratura operas.” 


+ tf 

SINCE EVERYBODY is talking these days 
about Oscar Levant, that versatile genius 
of “Information Please” who knows all, 
tells all, and correxall, it is fitting that 
his new opus should be mentioned. It is 
entertainingly called, A Smattering of 
Ignorance; reviewers are giving the book 
plenty of space at the moment, and some 
of the critical gentry are having their bit 
of fun catching “quiz champion” Levant 
in a few errors in his facts. 

It hardly seems possible that one who 
sits so nonchalantly on Olympus could be 
humanly fallible like the rest of us, but, 
if true, the news should be efficacious in 
bolstering any drooping egos that may he 
dragging around. 

> © 


THERE may be nothing in a name, nev- 
ertheless it is a fact that a certain high- 
diving champion of the day is called Ruth 
Jump; and a young man surnamed Mitz 
was recently taken to the hospital suf- 
fering from injured hands. 
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Save time... plan even 
better lessons with 


New 1940 VICTOR i" 
RECORD CATALOGUE 


... This new catalogue contains Victor 
Record listing in special classifications 
for high school and college use... is 
extremely helpful in planning music and 
other lessons. Get your copy from your 
RCA Victor dealer today. 


ITH Victor Records playing 

an important partinthe study 
of musicand other subjects in many 
high schools and colleges, the use 
of the general Victor Record Cata- 
logue has become widespread with 
teachers. They have found it to be 
an unusually valuable aid, not only 
in planning, but teaching as well. 
Cross-indexed to cover classifica- 
tions such as folk songs, sympho- 
nies, historic gems, and many oth- 
ers—it facilitates the choice of the 
Victor Records to be used and as- 
sures selection of the proper re- 
cordings as well. Also lists Victor 
Records available for correlation 
of music with such other school 





subjects as geography, history, lit- a 


erature, etc. 

The new 1940 edition of this 
catalogue is now waiting for you 
at your RCA Victor dealer’s store. 
Visit him first chance you get and 
obtain this valuable aid to teach- 
ing. Or, if you prefer, just fill in 
and mail coupon below with 25c 
and your copy of the catalogue will 
be sent by return mail. 


. 

Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
Tubes in their sound equipment. 
Trademarks “Victor” and ‘““RCA Victor” Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

You are cordially invited to visit the 
RCA Booths (C-9 to C-19) at the NEA 
Convention in St. Louis, February 24-29. 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. * A Service of Radio Corp. of America 
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“Free NEW CATALOGUE 


“VICTOR RECORDS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” 


This catalogue contains complete 
listing of Victor Records avail- 
able for elementary schools only. 
It is arranged in convenient form 
for ready reference. Secure your 
copy from yourRCA Victor dealer 
or send coupon below. 
















RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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City State 





i RCA Victor Audio-Visual Service, Dept 7 
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1940 edition of the general Victor Record i 
} Catalogue. Also please send me FREE, the 
catalogue, “Victor Records for Elementary 
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National Executive Committee Meeting 


HE MEETING of the Executive Committee’ in Chicago last 
TT iat, reported briefly in the December issue of the JouRNAL, 

was one of the most significant in Conference history. In 
joint session with the presidents of the Sectional Conferences 
and auxiliary organizations, much important current business 
was transacted, and also much that has important bearing on the 
future of the organization. 

As stated in the editorial in the last JouRNAL, the most im- 
portant single item was the decision to appoint a committee to 
make a report on revision of the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
Conference. The report by Chairman Grant and the proposed 
revision as worked out by the committee, are printed elsewhere 
in this issue. It is recommended that every member of the Con- 
ference and all interested friends carefully read all this material— 
Mr. Grant’s article and the proposed revision, as well as the 
introductory statement which precedes the latter. 

\lso discussed in separate articles in this issue are two other 
(1) pertaining to the combining of the 1939-1940 

2) dealing with the decision to provide for a 
$2.00 registration fee at future National meetings. The latter 
action was taken at the previous meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee and has already been announced in the JourNaL (Decem- 
ber, 1938), but is again referred to in order that all members 
may be informed. 

Other actions of the Executive Committee at the recent meet- 


important items: 
Yearbooks, and 


ing included: 

(1) Final action on the proposed affiliation with the National 
Education Association, preliminary to submission of the proposal 
to the Conference membership for vote. (This is one of the 
major items in the proposed revision of the Constitution. See 
Article X; Article XI, Section 6; also last two paragraphs of 
introductory statement. ) 

(2) Examination and acceptance of the annual audit report of 
the National Conference books by Wolf & Company, certified 
public accountants. (This report will be published in the 
JouRNAL. ) 

(3) Confirmation of affiliation of six State Music Educators 
Associations: Iowa, Georgia, Wyoming, Colorado, Montana, 
West Virginia. 

(4) Review of the material to be included in the Business 
Handbook of Music Education issued by the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association, and approval for listing among the official 
bulletins of the Conference. 

(5) A vote of appreciation to the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association in its capacity as Conference committee on exhibits, 
for the exceptionally generous financial contribution to the Sec- 
tional Conferences in 1939, 

(6) Review of the report of the National School Music Compe- 
tition-Festivals made on behalf of the National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations by the chairman of the 
Executive Council. This report included an account of the 
completion of the reorganization plan and the full functioning of 
the national competitions in ten regions, as previously described 
in the JouRNAL and in a special report issued in bulletin form. 

(7) Review of various reports, including those from the Com- 
mittee on Music and American Youth Broadcasts, Music Educa- 
tion Research Council, M.E.N.C. representatives on the National 
Music Council, and the Commission on Codperative Curriculum 
Planning. 

(8) A vote of appreciation to the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany for the facilities and codperation which make possible the 


2 All officers were present at the meeting, as follows: FEwvecutive 
Committee of the Music Educators National Conference—Louis Wood- 
son Curtis, President: Joseph E. Maddy, First Vice-President; Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Second Vice-President; George H. Gartlan, Richard W. 
Grant, Frank C. Biddle, Haydn M. Morgan, Members-at-Large. 
Presidents of the Sectional Conferences—Glenn H. Woods, California- 
Western; Glenn Gildersleeve, Eastern; Edith M. Keller, North Cen- 
tral: Andrew G. Loney, Jr.. Northwest: Mildred Lewis. Southern ; 
James L. Waller, Southwestern. Presidents of the Augiliary Organi- 
zations—A. R. McAllister National School Band Association; Adam 
P. Lesinsky, National School Orchestra Association; Mabelle Glenn, 
National School Vocal Association; Nelson M. Jansky, Music Edu- 
eation Exhibitors Association. Executive Secretary C. V. Buttelman, 
Assistant Executive Secretary Vanett Lawler. 
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Music and American Youth Broadcasts. Also a vote of apprecia- 
tion to the Columbia Broadcasting Company for codperation 
given through various special broadcasts of Conference activities 
and through the American School of the Air. 

(9) Approval of the program of the Editorial Board for co- 
Operation with the Standard Music Publishers Association of the 
United States in disseminating information regarding the Copy- 
right Law as a means to eliminating infringements by school 
music departments and music educators. (See article in December 
JouRNAL.) 

(10) An expression of appreciation to the North Central Con- 
ference for their transfer of surplus funds to the general fund. 
(Since the time of the meeting, the Eastern and Southwestern 
Conferences have made similar transfers of surplus to the gen- 
eral fund.) 

(11) Approval of program plans for the Los Angeles biennial 
as outlined by the president. 

(12) Approval of plans for the “Seminar Special” to Los 
Angeles, originated by the president and executive committee of 
the Eastern Conference. 

(13) During the meeting, the Sectional Conference presidents, 
among other things, arranged the schedule of dates for the 1941 
Sectional meetings. (Announced under another item. ) 

Additional information on items in the above outline may be 
secured by any Conference member upon request to the head- 
quarters office. 


Registration Fee at Los Angeles 


penetra a common convention custom—which no doubt 
should have been adopted long since by the Conference for the 
relief of National and Sectional Convention Committees who have 
borne increasing budget burdens—the Executive Committee has 
authorized a registration fee of $2.00 at the Los Angeles meeting. 
In the past, active members have made no direct contribution to 
the convention fund—that privilege having been left to the asso- 
ciate members, concert ticket buyers and others, who supplied the 
bulk of the income required for the convention budget. As is 
well known, the $3.00 annual active membership fee covers the 
JourNAL subscription and per capita fees to the Sectional and 
National general funds, which apply only on overhead or general 
administrative costs connected with the maintenance of the or- 
ganization. The M.E.N.C. is one of the few, if not the only 
national organization, carrying on so many constructive activities 
and services, and having a permanent central office, which has 
attempted to finance conventions without at least asking the active 
members—the members of the profession for and by whom the 
organization is maintained—to pay a small admission price, or 
“registration fee,” at the conventions. 

Registration fees sometimes are out of line with values offered. 
In this case, it seems altogether unlikely that any active member 
will make his $2.00 contribution to the convention “kitty” with 
any other reaction than satisfaction—except, perhaps, some won- 
derment as to why it hasn’t been done in the Conference before! 


Biennialbook 


Efe NEXT EDITION of the Yearbook will combine two in one, as 
well as offer other values not previously made available by 
the M.E.N.C. volume. Recent action of the Executive Committee 
provides for delaying the publication of the 1939 book until after 
the 1940 biennial meeting at Los Angeles, and combining material 
now in hand with the Editorial Committee’s selection of the 
material made available by the Los Angeles convention, as well 
as with contributions from other sources. 

Under this plan it is expected that each edition of the book 
will make a distinctive addition to the series of Conference 
volumes, without overlapping or duplicating in content the ma- 
terial included in previous editions. 

In addition to the changes in editorial policy, there will be an 
advance in the price of the volume. The production costs of the 
book have risen until the nominal selling price set ten years ago 
is entirely out of line with present values from the standpoint of 
mere production costs. Therefore, the Executive Committee has 
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announced that the members’ price for the next book will be $2.50. 

Those whose orders were accepted for the 1939 volume before 
it was known that the 1939-1940 volumes would be combined 
may apply their remittances on the new book, or refund will be 
made by the business office. 

It is planned to have the 1939-1940 volume ready as soon after 
the Los Angeles meeting as the editorial and mechanical work 
can be completed. 


National School Music Competition-Festivals 


HE National Board of Control of the National School Band, 

Orchestra, and Vocal Associations held a fruitful two-day 
session — plus one long evening —at the headquarters office in 
Chicago, December 30-31. The meeting was entirely devoted to 
discussions and actions pertaining to the general administration 
and policies of the National Competition-Festivals as now con- 
ducted in ten regions under the management of the respective 
regional boards, each of which was represented on the National 
Board. Following is a partial list of the items of business 
transacted : 

(1) Analysis and acceptance of the audit report of Wolf & 
Company, certified public accountants. (The audit report is pub- 
lished in the 1939 Report Bulletin, copies of which were dis- 
tributed to all participating schools.) 

(2) Vote to publish the regional treasurers’ reports as well 
as the National Treasurer’s report hereafter. 

(3) Review and acceptance of the reports of the meeting of 
the Executive Council and approval of business arrangements 
made by the Council in connection with the use of the facilities 
of the headquarters office, including a monthly allowance of 
$150 to apply on overhead costs. 

(4) Confirmation of the Bylaws of the National School Music 
Competition-Festivals, tentatively adopted one year ago. 

(5) Discussion of redistricting certain regions. Any action 
in this matter will necessarily take effect after the competition- 
festivals of the current year, except under special arrangements 
which may be made temporarily in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Bylaws. 

(6) Review and adoption of revised lists of adjudicators. 

(7) Adoption of a plan for the continued use of official 
medals and plaques for the National School Music Competition- 
Festivals, with the same design for all regions, but to be made 
available at a lower cost. 

(8) Discussion of problems connected with the many re- 
quests for donation or loan of music for state, district and 
national clinics and other events. A representative of the Stand- 
ard Music Publishers Association of the United States was 
present. The results of this discussion and subsequent action 
will be covered in a separate article to be published later. 

(9) Appointment of a committee to review and suggest ad- 
visable revisions of the adjudicators’ comment sheets, with in- 
structions to prepare a special form for. percussion instruments. 

(10) Appointment of a Committee on Statistics to secure 
and organize for use, data regarding the music programs and 
total student enrollments in music classes in the high schools of 
the United States. Dean Douglass was made chairman of the 
committee. 

(11) Final action in regard to- 1940 national required pieces 
for band and orchestra. (List published with regional report 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

(12) Reports of chairmen and other officers 
regions were presented, discussed, and accepted. 

(13) Appointment of a committee to consider advisability 
of including an additional classification in the event that it seems 
advisable to divide Class A (schools of 750 or more enroll- 
ment). 

Mimeographed copies of the minutes may be secured from the 
headquarters office on request. 

Announcements of dates and places for National Competition- 
Festivals to be conducted in the ten regions will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

A few copies of the 56 page bulletin containing the reports of 
the 1939 National Competition-Festivals are available. (25 cents 
postpaid. ) 


of the ten 


*A halftone reproduction of a photograph made during the Board 
meeting, with list of members present, will be found on another page 
of this issue. 
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Sectional Conferences — 1941 


Des Moines, lowa 


Northwest Music Educators Conference 
Spokane, Washington 


March 16-22..North Central Music Educators Conference 
| March 27-29.. 
| 
| 
April 6-9..... California-Western Music Educators 
Conference 
San Jose, California 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference 
Wichita, Kansas 


April 16-19... 


April 23-26...Southern Conference for Music Education 
Place to be announced 





May 2-7... Eastern Music Educators Conference 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


be above listing of dates and places for 1941 meetings is 
printed here in convenient form for clipping. The schedule 
for the series has been approved by the presidents and executive 
committees of the six Sections, and will be followed unless there 
is reason now unforeseen for change. Therefore, it is suggested 
that every interested reader make use of the schedule for his 
own purposes, and also call it to the attention of others who may 
be glad to have opportunity to clear the Conference dates in 
their respective areas when making up local, district and state 
calendars for 1941. 

North Central Conference at Des Moines will combine with 
the Iowa Music Educators Association, state unit of the Con- 
ference, with other state organizations codperating. 

Eastern Conference will join forces with Region Four of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, the 
present plan calling for Region Four Competition-Festival 
opening the six-day meet at Atlantic City on May 2, and clos- 
ing on the opening day of the Conference Program, May 4. 
(Bear in mind that these are 1941 events!) 

Southwestern Conference at Wichita will have a codperative 
arrangement with Kansas Music Educators Association. 

Southern Conference has not yet announced the place for its 
1941 meeting, but has settled the date— April 23-26 — which 
means that announcement of the place may be expected soon. 

Northwest Conference goes back to Spokane after several 
years’ absence, the 1933 and also 1931 meetings having been 
held in that city. Eastern Washington Music Educators Club 
and other state groups, as well as Region One of the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, will codperate 
with the Conference. 

California-Western is not saying much about the San Jose 
1941 meeting at the moment, but calls your attention to the big 





MAKING PLANS 


Almost every day there is a meeting of one or_another of the groups 


included in the Los Angeles 1940 Convention Committee organization. 
Here we see a seétion of the Los Angeles Citizens Schools Committee 
at a luncheon sessfon. Head table, left to right: Louis Woodson Curtis, 
director of music; Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Schools; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Rounsavelle, member of the Board of Education; Willard S. Ford, 
Superintendent of Glendale Public Schools; Merle Armitage, impressario; 
Mrs. Wilder, CBS representative; Marguerite Rasco, national vice-presi- 
dent, Sigma Alpha Iota. Center table, near side, left to right: Alice Rogers ; 
Alfred Smith, director of music, San Diego Public Schools; William 
Hartshorn; Russelt Squire, Pepperdine College; Harry Baxter, Music 
Trades. Center table, far side, left to right: Jennie L. Jones, Kathryn 
FE. Stone, former Los Angeles supervisor; Ashby Gray, director, School 
Savings; James C. Reinhard, president, Los Angeles High School Princi- 
pals Association, 
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A NEW NOTE OF ECONOMY IN THE 
BAND INSTRUMENT WORLD! 


For quality Band Instruments at econom- 
ical prices—WINDSORS challenge the 
World! Designed particularly for remark- 
able ease of blowing. High notes are easy 
to reach . . . low register is full and clear. 
Created by leading craftsmen in the band 
instrument city. Produced in one of Elk- 
hart's best equipped factories, WINDSORS 
are brought to you with years of knowledge 
in band instrument making. The Windsor 
line is complete. They are priced so no 
one need neglect a musical education— 
built to give entire satisfaction, and years 
of service. See them! Try theml , 
pare them! Match their quality and price 
with others. Send a atte card today for 
all the details about the latest models and 
information about how you can secure 
WINDSORS for your band. Address De- 
partment 101-A —Elkhart Band Instrument 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 


THE WINDSOR CORNET aa 
THE WINDSOR TROMBONE case 


Either Silver Plated with Gold Bell or 
Gold Lacquered over Polished Brass 


WINDSOR sin 


THE WINDSOR TRUMPET 545 00 












1940 meeting to which California-Western members are hosts. 
“Come see us at Los Angeles” they say. 

For release of the above information at this time we are in- 
debted to the six presidents, whose names and addresses are 
given below in case you would like to contact them regarding 
Conference matters. 

_ California-Western Conference—Clenn H. Woods, Administration Build- 
ing, Oakland, California. 

Eastern Conference—Glenn Gildersleeve, State Department of Pubiic 
Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 

North Central Conference—Edith M. Keller, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio. 
nen Conference—Andrew G. Loney, 301 Spring Street, LaGrande, 
Oregon. . 

Southern Conference—Mildred Lewis, 218 Arlington Avenue, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

D  -ccmeee Conference—James L. Waller, Tulsa City Schools, Tulsa, 
Ykla. 


Music and American Youth 


Fah favorable comments are being received regarding the 
programs presented on the Music and American Youth 
radio series thus far during the 1939-1940 season—and an ex- 
ceptionally large number of inquiries come to the headquarters 
office in response to the announcement which is included in each 
broadcast, offering information, helps, etc. 

Compliments are in order for Chairman J. E. Maddy and 
Committee, for Judith Waller, NBC Central Division Educational 
Director, and for the NBC technical staff, as well as for the 
various participating schools. 

Below is the schedule for the current series of programs as 
announced to date. All programs in the - National series are 
scheduled on Sunday mornings, 11:30 to 12:00 a.m., E.s.T., 
National Broadcasting Company, Red Network and associated 
stations. The programs are furnished by pupils of the public 
schools in the cities indicated, except in the one instance noted. 


January 7—Detroit. Fowler Smith, Chairman. 

January 14—Chicago. Helen Howe, Chairman. 

January 21—New Orleans (Newcomb College). Maynard Klein, 

Chairman. 

January 28—Minneapolis. T. P. Giddings, Chairman. 

February 4—Kansas City. Mabelle Glenn, Chairman. 

February 11—Cincinnati. Frank C. Biddle, Chairman. 

February 18—Winnetka. Marian Cotton, Chairman. 

February 25—Denver. John C. Kendel, Chairman. 

The next series of Pacific Coast Music and American Youth 
programs, sponsored by the California-Western and Northwest 
Conferences, will be heard each Saturday from March 2 to 
March 30 inclusive, 6:30 to 7:00 p.m., P.s.t., on the Red Net- 
work, Western Division of the National Broadcasting Company. 
Leslie P. Clausen of Los Angeles City College is general chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the Pacific Coast Series. 


Convention Committee 


N EARLY ONE HUNDRED persons are serving as members of the 
1940 Los Angeles Convention Committee, under the general 
chairmanship of Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Schools, with 
Olin Darby, Supervisor of Special Assignments, as directing 
chairman. The complete list will be published in the next 
JournaL. Personnel of the executive group, called the “Planning 
and Budget Committee,” is as follows: 


General Chairman—Vierling Kersey, Superintendent, Los Angeles City 
Schools; Vice Chairmen—Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of Music, Los 
Angeles City Schools, and President, M.E.N.C.; Arthur Gould, Deputy 
Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools; Vincent P. Maher, Deputy 
Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools; William C. Hartshorn, Assist- 
ant Supervisor of Music, Los Angeles City Schools; Directing Chairman— 
Olin Darby, Supervisor Special Assignments, Los Angeles City Schools ; 
Secretary—Vanett Lawler, Assistant Executive Secretary, M.E.N.C. 


The Convention Committee Headquarters address is Room 724, 
Board of Education, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles. 

To facilitate the work of the Conference business office in con- 
nection with the biennial meeting and to provide more effective 
coéperation with the Convention Committee, an office has been 
established in Los Angeles, with Assistant Executive Secretary 
Vanett Lawler in charge. Office facilities have been generously 
provided by the Los Angeles Board of Education. 


The Journal Cover 


12 striking picture used in the cover design for this issue is 
from a photograph supplied by the All-Year Club of Southern 
California, to whom grateful acknowledgment is made by the 


Editorial Board. 
2. Catal 


Executive Secretary 
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Gpprened. by Music £ducators ! 


ORCHESTRAL TRANSCRIPTIONS 


by RICHARD L. WEAVER 
A Selected Orchestra Folio of World - Famous Masterworks 


A most valuable compilation of masterworks carefully prepared to fill a salient need 
in every orchestra’s music library. 

Particularly arranged for full orchestra by Richard L. Weaver, long a prominent music 
instructor and director in the school and university field. These compositions have been 
transcribed so that they may also be played by string orchestra: the 2nd and 3rd violins 
have double staving (not double stops) when necessary for this purpose. 


These Carefully Chosen Compositions of the Masters in One Book 











Two Excerpts from the 6th Symphony.......... Tschaikowsky Menuet from the 11th (Military) Symphony.......... Haydn 
SN iS tide Aie <Or ein Dance ie ak ae wines Baas Mozart And Cc bile f he Sth h T schai 
Theme from the 2nd Symphony.................. Beethoven naa Seneeee: Ny eae FE: = - - ea 
Allegretto from the 7th Symphony................ Beethoven Entrance of the Sardar, from 

Richard Wagner’s Operas—Excerpts................. Wagner Caucasian Skhetches.................. .. .ppolitow-Iwanow 
Ballet Music from La Giaconda................... Ponchielli Introduction to Act III—Lohengrin................. Wagner 

Arranged for Strings Only 
From the Water Music.......... Handel From the D Minor Quartet..... Schubert Valse, Op. 39, No. 15........... Brahms 
Published for Full Orchestra Instrumentation — Soe Vigin baa tn eaten) and 
Price of Each Book............... 50c Piano (Conductor)............... $1.00 





Small Orchestra $1.50 Full Orchestra $2.00 Concert School Orchestra $3.50 





TWO IMPORTANT CONCERT SELECTIONS TRANSCRIBED by Richard L. Weaver 


ROSAM U N D E OVERTU RE LARG 0 from ‘The New World Symphony” 


by Franz Schubert by Anton Dvorak 
Small Orchestra $1.25 Full Orchestra $1.75 Concert School Orchestra $3.25 
Piano (Conductor) 40c Single Parts 20c 


Piano (Conductor) 50c Single Parts 20c 





MILLS MUSIC, Inc. “%"" 1619 Broadway + New York, N. Y. 


Booklets Containing Complete Ist Violin Part Sent Free on Request. 














TWO CLASSICS 


in superb choral versions 


“SONG OF COURAGE” 


The Allegretto movement from 
BEETHOVEN'S 
SEVENTH SYMPHONY 


Transcribed for S.A.T.B. 
by Irving Riskin 
15 cents 


from MOZART’S Divertimento in D 
(K. 334) 


Transcribed for S.S.A. 
by George Vail 


12 cents 
Galaxy Music Corporation 
17 W. 46th Street New York 











LOS ANGELES 


MARCH 30-APRIL 5, 1940 
Biennial Meeting of the 


Music EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 








New Jranseuptions for Band 


from the works of 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


Transcribed by R. L. Moehlmann 


IF THOU BE NEAR 


The loveliness of this secular aria 
always arouses enthusiastic response. 
The arrangement is colorful, musi- 
cianly, and easy to play. An ideal 
number for the repertoire of the school 
band. 


Full Band $3.00 Symphonic Band $4.50 





PRELUDE AND FUGUE 
in Bh Minor 


A superb transcription, well within the 
ability of the average band, which 
creates a magnificent organ effect, and 
rises to a heroic climax. Full Score 
included in both Full and Symphonic 
Sets. 


Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 


Send for copies On Approval 





BAND IN TUNE 
By Chester R. Duncan and George F. McKay 


The Band Intonation Course which is achieving amazing results. Invaluable in 


preparing bands for competition. 
Cond. Score .75 


Parts .30 


Send for your complimentary Solo Cornet Part. 


H. T. FirzSimons Company 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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A" MUSIC EDUCATORS interested in the activities of the group 
of businessmen who bring their exhibits of music materials 
to the National and Sectional Conferences? 

Are the businessmen who deal in music materials desirous of 
retaining the confidence and good will of music educators? 

The correct answer to both of these questions is an emphatic 
“Yes!” 

Turn, then, to a consideration of why these “Exhibitors’ Col- 
umns” appear more or less regularly in the JouRNAL. 

Since the great majority of JouRNAL readers are music super- 
visors, teachers and directors—professional people—it early be- 
came clear to us that the “Exhibitors’ Columns” should not be 
used as a sort of internal communication system. We can develop 
correspondence of this character more directly and more effi- 
ciently through the mails. 

Rather, we should use these columns as a public bulletin board 
to be read by all interested parties. Frankly, we businessmen 
do want to retain the confidence and good will of you music 


educators. We want you to see how the wheels of the Exhibitors 
Association go ’round and we want you to approve of what 
we do. 


r 


WE BELIEVE that it is possible to show a very close parallel 
between the objectives of the Conference and the aims of our 
Association. Indeed, if we were to adopt an exhibitors’ motto, 
it might well be embodied in the statement which we have made 
on many previous occasions: “Before the music business can 
flourish, music education must flourish.” 

In this connection, there is one question which businessmen in 
other fields ask us quite frequently. Music educators sometimes 
make the same inquiry: “How is it possible for a group of 
keenly competitive businessmen to codperate as amiably as you 
do?” 

Businessmen should know better than to ask this question. 
Commercial groups have codperated for the common good from 
the time of the early guilds down to the Rotary clubs of today. 
It is true, however, that we take a measure of pride in the fact 
that, with good luck, our affairs have been rather conspicuous 
for their atmosphere of good feeling and democratic procedure. 
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Music EDUCATORS have answered a similar question concerning 
their own affairs in a similar way. When the National Confer- 
ence went to New York, there naturally was a preponderance of 
eastern members in attendance, but there were members from all 
of the other parts of the country as well. When the Conference 
went to St. Louis, most of the members came from the central 
states; but there were many from the east and a notably large 
delegation from the Pacific coast, more than 1,500 miles away. 

But there is an even more important reason why the meeting 
in Los Angeles this spring will have a truly national character. 
In order to appreciate this fact, imagine what the condition of 
music education throughout the country might be if the Confer- 
ence had followed a different policy. Imagine that there never 
had been any system of sectional meetings, north, south, east and 
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west. Imagine that the National Conference never had been held 
in Cleveland, St. Louis or New York, and that it was not now 
going to the Pacific Coast. It would have been a very expedient 
matter to have avoided local problems and to have held all 
meetings in one locality. Had such a policy been followed, the 
Conference most certainly would have had a very narrow and 
provincial development, and the course of music education gen- 
erally would have suffered. 

As for the exhibitors, we expect to have a large and repre- 
sentative showing in Los Angeles because we believe music 
education should develop on a well-balanced national scale, and 
we believe that progress along these lines satisfies our own 
enlightened self-interest. As in the governmental structure of 
this country, we want the parts to contribute to the whole, and 
we want the whole to contribute to the parts. We know that 
the National Conference in Los Angeles will accelerate the 
growth of music education all along the west coast; and we 
know that the west coast has a great contribution to offer all of 
the other parts of the country. To support a development of this 
kind is our national policy for music exhibitors. 
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May WE ASK your help in obtaining this support? At the top 
and the bottom of this page are the names of the officers, mem- 
bers of the board and the personnel of the membership committee, 
all representing the Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
Will you ask your acquaintances in the music business—especially 
those who may not be members of the Exhibitors Association— 
to write to any of the persons listed here? Ask them to inquire 
about the exhibits this year. Early reports indicate that all of 
the “old-timers” will be present—the exhibitors who attend year 
after year—almost in a body. But we want many newcomers, 
too. We want this to be a record year. 

And may we also quite frankly invite your attention to the 
exhibits themselves? We believe we are correct in feeling that 
the good fortune we have had in running our exhibits more or 
less smoothly and efficiently in the past has its shortcomings. 
Are we being taken too much for granted? You come to the 
Conference, you register, you turn to the right, “Yes, there are 
the exhibitors again.” You make mental note to come and have 
a look sometime when you are not otherwise occupied; and you 
may not come until the last half-hour of the last day. Alack-a- 
day, you may even forget us entirely! 


SOMETIMES we don’t seem like impassive businessmen at all. 
We act like prima donnas and crave attention. Remember, many 
of us have come long distances with costly exhibits of books, 
music, instruments and other materials. Even the expenses of 
those of us who live next door are quite high. None of us can 
convince our good-natured, though worrying bosses that the 
venture can be called a successful business proposition on the 
basis of immediate returns. But they support us in our national 
policy and in our long-range point of view. So come and see 
our show and give us a hand. 


—N. M. J. 
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